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PREFACE. 


The increased importance now attached to French Prose 
Composition is but a natural outcome of the more sys- 
tematic study of modern languages which is happily 
becoming general. And indeed the translation of English 
into French is not only an acquirement of practical utility, 
but is also an indispensable aid to gaining a sound general 
knowledge of French, while, for examination purposes, 
no better written test could be devised of the candidate’s 
intelligent acquaintance with the accidence, syntax, and 
vocabulary of the language. 

The present work is intended to be used alongside the 
same Author’s Tutorial French Accidence and Tutorial 
French Syntax, but for the benefit of those who have not 
mastered the latter book a rhume of the most important 
rules of syntax is here given, accompanied by illustrative 
exercises ; these are followed by some practical hints on 
the essential differences between English and French prose 
style and a number of graduated continuous extracts for 
translation. The first fifty-two of these are short and easy, 
and will be suitable for learners who are beginning continu- 
ous composition in ^French. The remaining prose extracts 
are of a more difficult character and are relatively less fully 
annotated. A few pieces of verse have been added, not 
because the translation of English verse into French prose 
is regarded by the present writer as a valuable exercise, 
but as a concession to teachers who hold a contrary opinion. 
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PREFACE. 


The sentences used in the Exercises are taken without 
exception from the continuous extracts which occur later 
on. Such sentences are in every way preferable to 
manufactured examples, though they may not illustrate 
the rules so obviously as the latter. It is not suggested 
that these Exercises should be worked through in their 
entirety before the student begins the second part of the 
book : they should be used rather for purposes of revision 
when repeated mistakes with regard to any one rule show 
that further practice is desirable. The “ Hints on Trans- 
lation,” pp. 104-130, have been limited to the most 
striking cases. 

Of the French versions in the Key, which is sold only to 
teachers, some have been taken from standard French 
translations, while others have been made by various com- 
petent scholars. In both cases they have been subjected 
to a searching revision by myself and my friend Louis 
Dedet, Esq., L.es.L., of the University of Paris, to whom 
I wish to tender my hearty thanks, both for the excellent 
translations which he has himself contributed and for 
general assistance in writing the book. 


E. W. 
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GRAMMATICAL SIMPLIFICATIONS 

AUTHORISED BY THE 

FRENCH MINISTER OF INSTRUCTION. 

FEBRUAEY 26, 1901. 


By a decree of the French Minister of Education 
(February 26tli, 1901), a good many modifications have 
been introduced into the grammatical rules hitherto insisted 
on. Not all these Tolerations have found their way into 
the literary language : those marked f are in practice dead 
letters, and the Englishman is advised not to avail himself 
of them. 

The following is an abstract of the simplifications so far 
as they deal with rules contained in this book. 


Substantives with two Genders. 

Aigle may always be masculine except when used in the 
sense of “ standard.” 

Amour and orgue may be indifferently masculine or 
feminine in both numbers. 

Gens. An adjective used with this word may always be 
feminine, no matter what its position: e.g. instruits or 
instruites par V experience les vieilles gens sont soupgonneux 
or soupgonneuses. 

Orge may always be feminine. 

Hymne may be indifferently masculine or feminine 
whether used in the ecclesiastical or in the secular sense. 
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GRAMMATICAL REFORMS. 


Paques, used as a date, may be feminine plural as well 
as masculine singular : e.g. a Pdques prochain or prochaines. 


Plural op Substantives. 

tProper names used in the plural may in every case take 
the sign of the plural. 


Compound Substantives. 

Compound substantives may always be written without 
hyphens : e g. un chef d' oeuvre. 


The Article. 

When two adjectives united by et refer to the same 
substantive in such a way as to indicate two different 
things the article may be suppressed before the second 
substantive ; e.g. Vhistoire ancienne et la moderne or 
Vhistoire ancienne et moderne (§ 163). 

fThe partitive article may be used instead of de before a 
substantive preceded by an adjective (§172, 1). 

The definite article followed by plus, moins, mieux, and 
an adjective may always agree with the substantive 
qualified: e.g. on a abattu les arhres le plus (or lee plus) 
exposh a la iempeie. 


The Adjective. 

tNu, demi, and feu may always agree with the substantive 
they refer to, independently of their position. When nu 
and demi precede, no hyphen need be used (§§ 94, 95). 

tCompound adjectives, except those denoting colours, 
may always be written in one word and be inflected 
according to the general rule ; e.g. nouveaune, nouveaunee, 
nouveauneSt nouveaunees. 
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XI 


Past participles used absolutely as adjectives may always 
agree with the substantive independently of their position. 
The same applies to the adjective franc in franc de port : 
e g. fai reQU franc (or franche) de port la lettre que vous 
m'avez promise. 

An adjective used with the locution avoir Fair may 
agree indifferently with the subject of the sentence or with 
air : e.g. elle a Vair doux or douce. 


Numerals. 

Vingt and cent, when multiplied, may take the sign of 
the plural though followed by another number. No 
hyphen need be used in compound numerals: e.g. trois 
cents quatre vingts dix sept hommeSf 
tMille ma.y be used for mil in dates. 

Indefinite Adjectives and Pronouns. 

tMeme, when added to a disjunctive personal pronoun, 
requires no hyphen. 

Tout, used in the sense of chaque, may be indifferently 
singular or plural : e.g. des marchandises de toute sorte or 
de toutes sortes (§ 143, iii.). 

Aucun, used negatively, may be indifferently singular 
or plural : e.g. il n a aucun souci or aucuns soucis. 

When chacun comes after the verb but refers to a plural 
subject, the corresponding possessive may be indifferently 
son, sa, 868 or leur, leur8. 

The Verb. 

Compound verbs may be written without hyphen or 
apostrophe : e.g. entrecroiser, enirouvrir. 

fThe hyphen may be omitted in the interrogative con- 
jugation. 

A verb which has two or more subjects not united by et 
may always be plural unless the subjects are summed up 
by an indefinite pronoun such as tout, rien, chacun. 
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A verb which has two or more subjects united by ni, 
comme, ainsi, que, avec, or equivalent locutions may 
always be plural (§3, ii). 

A verb which has for its subject a collective followed 
by a plural complement may always be plural (§4). 

The plural may also be used with plus d'un (§ 6, Note). 

C'est may be used instead of ce sont when the com- 
plement is third person plural (§§ 24, Note 1 ; 103, 5, Note). 

The present subjunctive may be used (instead of the 
imperfect) in a subordinate clause dependent on a verb in 
the present conditional : e.g. il faudrait quHl vint or vienne. 

The Past Participle. 

The past participle followed by an infinitive may always 
remain invariable (§ 84). 

When the preceding direct object of a past participle 
used with avoir is a collective accompanied by a plural 
complement, the past participle may be indifferently 
singular or plural (§ 81). 

Adverbs. 

tThe expletive ne used, in certain cases, in dependent 
sentences after (i) verbs of hindering, (ii) verbs or con- 
junctions expressing fear, (iii) verbs of doubt or denial, 
(iv) il s’en faut, (v) comparatives, (vi) Ir moins que, may 
in every case be omitted (§ 184). 



FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, 


PART I.-SYNTAX. 

CONCORD OP SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

§ 1. The verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person, as in English. When there is more than one 
subject the verb is put in the plural. If the subjects are 
of different persons, the first is preferred to the second, 
and the second to the third. 

VouB, mon oncle et moi, (nous) lirons oette histoiro. 

Fott, my unclCf and I shall read this story, 

VouB et lui perdrez k oe marcb^. 

You and he will lose hy that bargain. 

Two OR MORE Subjects with Singular Verb. 

§2. The verb is put in the singular when two or more subjects 
are merely different names for the same person or thing, or when 
they are nearly synonymous. 

Quand le prince des pasteurs et le pontife dtemel apparaitra. 

When the prince of shepherds and the eternal pontif shall appear. 

§ 3. When two subjects are united by ou, or, or by ni, nor, the 
verb may be either in the singular or in the plural. 

(i) When the two subjects are mutually exclusive the verb is put 
in the singular, but if no strict alternative is implied the plural is 
generally used. 

F.P.O, 


i 
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FBBNCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Votre p^re oa votre onole sera maire de cette ville. 

Your father or your uncle will he rmyor of this town, 

Le temps ou la mort sont nos rem^des 

Time or death are our remedies. 

(ii) Ni Tun ni Tautre takes a singular verb when it is the negative 
of Tun ou Tautre (which usually takes a singular verb), but a plural 
verb when it is the negative of Tun et Tautre. 


Ni Tun ni Tautre n’est mon p^re. 

Neither is my father, 

Ni Tun ni Tautre n’ont fait lour devoir 

Neither of them has done his duty. 


(iii) When the subjects are of different grammatical persons the 
verb is always plural. 

L^ oumoi ) irons a Borne. 

Ni lui ni moi n J 

Hew I \ Rome, 

Neither he nor I) 


Collective Subject. 

§ 4. When the subject is a collective followed by a genitive, much 
the same distinction is drawn as in English, that is to say, the 
verb is put in the singular or in the plural according as the collec- 
tive or its complement is emphasized. 

Un grand nombre de chefs nuit k la discipline. 

A large number of commanders is inimical to discipline, 

Un grand nombre de personnes furent voltes dans la foule. 

A great number of people were robbed in the crowd, 

§ 5. Assez de, beauooup de, bien des, moins de, peu de, trop de, 
la plupart des, la plus grande partie des, moins de deux, moins de 
rois, foil owed by a plural substantive, all require a plural verb. 

La plupart des hommes meurent sans en avoir conscience. 

The majority of men die without realising it. 

Note. — Plus d’un takes a singular verb. 

Plus d’un t^moin a 4t4 entendu. 

More than one witness has been heard. 
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§ 6 . In English a plural verb is often used with a singular collec- 
tive, e.g. the people, were excited^ the committee were undecided, etc. 
In French the verb must always be in the singular unless it agrees 
with a plural complement (§ 4). 

La foule horlait la faim. 

The crowd were howling with hunger. 

EXERCISE 1. 

1. Numbers of the citizens climbed upon the roof and killed all 
the prisoners. 

2. Neither seemed inclined to break the silence. 

3. Respect, esteem, and confidence had vanished for ever. 

4. All the school, teachers included, rose en moaae. 

6. Surely that handful of men are not going to charge an army 
in position ! 

6. A party of Indians stood apart, with countenances of inflexible 
gravity. 

7. This ship’s crew had been guilty of depredations on the 
Spanish commerce. 

8. Trade, plenty, and good faith were restored in the markets. 

9. The crowd broke up. 

10. The French host, horse and foot, were coming across from 
Telham. 

11. Polly and I were very happy and merry together. 

12. My robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. 

AUXILIARIES. 

§ 7. The auxiliary avoir is used with all transitive and 
most intransitive verbs. The auxiliary etre is used with 
all reflexive and the following intransitive verbs, 
aller, to go. naitre, to be bom. 

arriver, to arrive. partir, to start. 

choir, to fall. retoumer, \ 

decoder, to die. revenir, ) 

4clore, to be hatched, sortir, to go out, 

entrer, to enter, tomber, to fall, 

moorir, to die. venir, to come. 

Note. — Compounds of these verbs, with few exceptions, are also 
conjugated with 6tre. 
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FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


§ 8. The following verbs are conjugated with avoir to 
denote action in progress, with etre to denote completed 
action, state. 


avancer, to advance, 
cesser, to cease. 
changer, to change. 
croitre, to grow^ increase. 
d^ohoir, to fallt decline, 
d^croitre, to decrease, 
d^g^n^rer, to degenerate. 
demeurer, to dwdlt remain. 


descendre, to descend^ come or go down. 

disparaitre, to disappear. 

empirer, to become worse, 

grandir, to grow. 

monter, to mount. 

passer, to pass. 

rester, to remain. 

vieillir, to age. 


II a descendu promptement. 

He came down at once. 

II n’est plus ici, il est descendu. 

He is here no longer ; he is downstairs. 

II a pass^ par Lyon. L’hiver est bientot pass^. 

He passed through Lyons. Winter is soon over. 


§ 9. A few intransitive verbs are conjugated with avoir 
or etre, but with entirely different meanings. 


convenir 

6ohapper 

expirer 

repartir 


with avoir. 
to suit 
to escape 
to die 
to reply 


with Stre. 

to agree, 
to slip out. 
to elapse, 
to start again. 


Le mot m’a 4chapp4. 

The word escaped my oar. 


Le mot m’est 4ohapp4. 

The word escaped my tongue. 


§ 10. The intransitive verbs descendre, monter, passer, rentrer, 
retoumer, sortir are also used as transitive verbs, and are then of 
course conjugated with avoir. 

Avez-vous mont^ mes bagages ? 

Have you taken my luggage up ? 

On Ta sorti d’une affaire fS.oheuse. 

He was extricated from an awJ^ward position. 
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Other Auxiliaries. 

§ 11. Devoir, pouvoir, savoir, vouloir are transitive verbs, but 
are also used as modal auxiliaries, corresponding to the Englibh 
ought y must; may^ can; can; will. When thus used they are 
followed by an infinitive without preposition (§ 60). 

Note 1. — It is important to distinguish the various uses of devoir : 

(i) it is a transitive verb, to owe ; (ii) in the conditional it corresponds 
to the English auxiliary ought ; (iii) in other moods it corresponds 
to the English auxiliary musty or to the auxiliaries to have and to be, 
used to indicate duty, compulsion, or destiny. 

^ (i) II faut payer ce qu’on doit. 

We must pay what we owe, 

(ii) VouB devriez avoir honte de votre conduite. 

You ought to he ashamed of your conduct. 

(iii) Ce doit etre lui. J'ai dd lui c4der la plaoe. 

That must he he, I had to make way for him. 

Get enfant ch^tif devait vivre plus de quatre-vingts ans. 

This sickly child was {destined) to live more than eighty years. 

Note 2. — In rendering might have, ought to have, in French, the 
conditional perfect of pouvoir and devoir should be used, and the 
following verb should be in the present infinitive. 

VouB auriez dd revenir hier. 

You ought to have come hack yesterday. 

Note 3. — Can must be translated by savoir when it denotes 
acquired ability, by pouvoir when it denotes ability resulting from 
the absence of obstacles. 

A peine sait-il lire. Fouvez-vous nous aocompagner ? 

He can hardly read. Can you come with us ? 

§ 12. Aller is used in the present and imperfect as an auxiliary 
to indicate the immediate future. 

Je vais tout avouer. II allait partir. 

lam going to confess everything. He was about to start. 

§ 13. Venir de and ne faire que de are used as auxiliaries in the 
present and imperfect to indicate the immediate past. 

lls venaient d’arriver. II ne fait que de sortir. 

They had iust arrived. He has only just gone out. 
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Note. — These must be distinguished from venir it, to happen to, 
and ne faire quo, to do nothing hut . . . 

8’il yenait k mourir. II ne fait qu’entrer et sortir. 

Jfhe should die. He does nothing hut pop in and out. 


EXERCISE 2. 

1. I took him for a god, and was about to address him in Greek. 

2. Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. 

3. Now that I had grown old, each rook and stone was dear to me. 

4. Aunt Maria had brought her when she came, but only stayed 
one night. 

5. Whoever thinks that that man must be sad in solitude, is 
greatly mistaken. 

6. I have had means of information of which you could never 
have dreamed. 

7. You might have robbed with impunity. 

8. Respect, esteem, and confidence had vanished for ever. 

9. His information respecting my past life and conversation was 
to brand me as a bad child for ever. 

10. I will follow the example of the spider. 

11. The house in which I was bom stood near this hill. 

12. The aged prince announced that his last hour had come. 

13. He had just been arrested for debt. 

14. Do we mean, then, that a childish error could permanently 
master his understanding ? 

15. This childish error must have impressed a false bias upon his 
way of viewing things. 

16. That sort of false bias might long survive a mere error of the 
understanding. 

17. Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay 
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aOVEENMENT OP VERBS. 


§ 14. Some verbs which in English take a direct object 
require to be followed, in French, by an indirect comple- 
ment governed by a preposition. 


applaudir to applaud. 
oontrevenir ^i, to infringe. 
nuire k, to hurt. 
ob^ir to obey. 
ordonner to order. 
pardoxmer ky to pardon (a person). 
plalre to please. 
permettre ky to allow. 
rem^dier to remedy. 
renoncer ky to renounce. 


r^sister k, to resist. 
ressembler to resemble. 
Buco^der to succeed. 
survivre a, to survive. 
douter de, to doubt. 
jouir de, to enjoy. 
manquer de, to lack (§ 16). 
user de, to use (§ 16). 
entrer dans, to enter. 
p4n6trer dans, to penetrate. 


Un bon citoyen ob^it aux loie et n’y oontrevient jamais. 

A good citizen obeys the laws and never infringes them. 

Pour jouir de la vie il faut en user avec sagesse. 

To enjoy life we must use it wisely. 

Note. — Ob4ir and pardonner, though intransitive, may be used 
in the passive. The latter verb is transitive when its object is not 
a person. 


§ 16. In some cases the converse holds, an English verb 
followed by a preposition being rendered by a French 
transitive verb. 


approuver, to approve of. 
attendre, to wait for. 
cherober, to lool^for. 
demander, to ask for. 
4couter, to listen to. 


esp^rer, to hope for. 
fuir, to flee from. 
m^diter, to meditate on. 
payer, to pay for. 
regarder, to look at. 


Qui casse les verres, les paye. 

He who breaks the glassesy pays for them. 


§16. Many verbs vary in meaning according as they are 
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followed by a direct object or 
governed by a preposition. 

abuser, to deceive {a person). 
assister, to assist {a person). 

atteindre, to attain. 

changer, to {ex)change. 
demander, to ash for. 
insulter, to insult (a person). 
jouer, to play {apart). 


juger, to judge. 
manquer, to miss. 

pr^sider, to preside over. 

satisfaire, to satisfy (a person). 

servir, to serve. 

supplier, to replace. 
t^moigner, to show. 
tenir, to hold. 

toucher, to touchy to feel. 
user, to wear out. 


by an indirect complement 

abuser de, to misuse (a thing). 
assister k, to be present at, to 
help in. 

atteindre to attain {with an 
effort). 

changer de, to changey to alter 
demander a, to ash {from). 
insulter a, to deride. 
jouer a, to play {games), 
jouer de, to play {musical in- 
struments). 

juger de, to form an opinion on. 
manquer k, to be laching. 
manquer de, to lack. 
pr^sider to preside over {with 
a sense of actual influence). 
satisfaire ky to fulfil {an obliga- 
tion). 

servir a, to be of use for. 
servir de, to serve as. 
supplier ky to make up for, 
t^moigner de, to attest. 
tenir to attach value to 
tenir de, to he akin to. 
toucher ky to touchy to near, 
user de, to use. 


Je vais changer mon Spicier. Elle a change d’avis. 

I am going to change my grocer. She has changed her mind. 

II t^moigna la reconnaissance la plus vive. 

He showed the liveliest gratitude. 

Tout t^moigne de la puret^ de ses intentions. 

Everything attests the purity of his intentions. 


§ 17. The following verbs are not followed by a direct 
object, but they vary in meaning according to the pre- 
position which precedes the indirect complement, 
oonvenir ky to suit (§9). convenir de, to agree upon 

dchapper k, to evade (§ 9). dchapper de, to escape from. 
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s'occuper it, to he employed in. 

partioiper a, to share in. 
r^pondre k, to answer y to corre- 
spond to. 

Get habit ne lui convient pas. 

This coat does not suit him. 


s’occuper de, to be (earnestly) 
employed in. 

participer de, to be akin to. 
r^pondre de, to be answerable 
for. 

Nous en sommes convenus. 

We are agreed upon it. 


Le voleur a 4chapp4 k la gendarmerie. 

The robber has evaded the police. 

II a ^chapp^ de prison. 

He has escaped from prison. 


§ 18. The following verbs, when followed by two objects, 
take a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing. 
This represents various English constructions — e.g. with 
verbs of teaching, it usually takes the place of a double 
accusative; with verbs of taking away, of an accusative 
of the thing followed by of or from.. 


acheter, to buy. 
apprendre, to teach. 
arracher, to tear away. 
assurer, to assure. 
cacher, to hide. 
conseiller, to advise. 
demander, to ash. 
d^rober, to take away. 


emprunter, to borrow. 
enlever, to carry off, 
enseigner, to teach. 
envier, to envy. 
inspirer, to inspire. 
oter, to take away, 
persuader, to persiaxde. 
refuser, to refuse. 


Nous allons lui apprendre la politesse. 

W e are going to teach him manners. 


11 faut demander oela k vos parents. 

You must ask your parents that. 


L’horreur qu’il leur avait inspires. 

The horror with which he had inspired them. 


Note 1. — When these verbs have only one object, it is always in 
the accusative, whether person or thing. 

Personne ne pent enseigner ceux qui pr^f^rent rester ignorants. 

No one can teach those who prefer to remain ignorant. 

Monsieur, on vous demande. 

You are wanted, sir. 
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Note 2 — Assurer and persuader also admit of the English con- 
struction. 

Je M ai per8^6 j ^ BmoiriW. 

Je 1 ai persuade de / 

I have persuaded him of your sincerity. 

§ 19. The verbs retoumer and habiter can be either transitive or 
intransitive. 

II y a longtemps que j’habite Paris. 

I have been in Paris for a long time. 

Oil habitez-Yous maintenant ? 

Where are you living now ? 

II a retoum^ son habit. 

He has turned his coat. 

II est retoum4 ohez lui. 

He has gone home. 

EXERCISE 3. 

1. We mean him no harm. 

2. These were the means which she had at her command for 
resisting foreign enemies. 

3. They were ordered to enter the cell. 

4. The king made the prince ask for pardon. 

6. He humbly begged the judge to forgive him. 

6. She asked him what he thought of the army. 

7. Margaret survived her son only nine years. 

8. The church had escaped the last earthquake. 

9. He used his vast power wisely and well. 

10. Those who enjoyed the privilege of hearing his familiar conver- 
sation declared that it was superior even to his writings. 

11. Mr. Campbell himself performs very well on the violin. 

12. It is a hard lesson of life to find how little we are missed. 

13. The intensity of the cold was so great that no one might dare 
to touch any metal substance in the open air. 

14. Alfred the Great entered the enemy’s camp. 

15. Soon the flames reached her. 

16. He listened to the account of all that this dreadful beast had 
done. 

17. Not for a moment was this destiny hidden from thyself. 

18. The most daring veterans would, like children, obey his 
slightest sign. 

19. Aunt Maria never allowed any of the girls to travel alone. 

20. Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest 
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EEFLEXIVE VEEBS. 


§ 20. Eeflbxivb verbs are employed ia French much 
more extensively than in English. A reflexive verb may 
be used for — 

(i) an English transitive. (iii) an English passive. 

(ii) an English intransitive, (iv) an English phrase. 


(i) s’apercevoir de, to perceive, 

sedifierde, \ aistrmt. 
86 mefier de, J 
86 douter de, to suspect. 
8 *emparer de, to seize. 

86 fier k, to trust. 


Beagnrer, 

8 imaginer, J 
86 moquer de, to mock. 
86 rappeler, \ 

86 80uvenir de, / 

86 eervir de, to use. 


to remember. 


(ii) s'abstenir, to abstain. 
8 ’acoorder, to agree. 
s’arrSter, to stop. 

86 baigner, to bathe. 

86 bais86r, to stoop. 
B’^tonner, to wonder. 
s’^vaporer, to evaporate. 
s’^vanouir, to faints vanish. 
seglorifiera^^j^^^ 

86 vanter, J 


86 h&ter, to hasten. 

86 laver, to wash. 

86 lever, to rise. 

86 plaindre, to complain. 
86 promener, to walk. 

86 repentir, to repent. 

86 repoeer, to rest. 

86 retirer, to retire. 

86 r^volter, to rebel. 

86 Boumettre, to submit. 


Note. — In English many verbs, e.g. to stop, to wash, to hasten, etc., 
can be either transitive or intransitive. In French the intransitive 
force is usually supplied by the reflexive. 

Nous anticipons Tavexiir oonune pour hS,ter son cours. 

We anticipate the future as though to hasten its course. 

Il 8 86 h&t^rent de rejoindre Tarm^e. 

They hastened to rejoin the army. 

(iii) The use of the French reflexive for the English passive is 
best illustrated by complete sentences. 

VouB vous trompez. Cela se comprend. 

You are mistaken. Thod is understood. 

Le tigre se trouve en Asie. Cela se vend partout. 

The tiger is found in Asia. That is sold everywhere. 
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(iv) s’asBeoir, to ait down. 

Be coucher, to go to bed, 
s’endormir, to fall asleep. 
B’enfuir, to run away. 


B’enrhumer, to catch cold. 
s’envoler, to fly away. 

Be lever, to get up. 

Be facher, to get angry. 


§ 21. The reflexive may also be used reciprocally, with or without 
Vun V autre or lea una lea autres. 

Cea deux hommea ae d^testent (run Tautre). 

These two men detest each other. 

Lea Chinoia et lea Japonais ae d^testent (lea una lea autrea). 

The Chinese and Japanese detest one another. 


EXERCISE 4. 

1. His attendants immediately fell upon him with their swords. 

2. The French alone retreated in good order. 

3. He went off under the protection of a regiment of cavalry, 
and fled to Dublin. 

4. He immediately exclaimed, “ What a lesson for mankind ! ” 

6. The church has collapsed. 

6. Kneeling down, they all kissed the ground. 

7. Even the soldiers were hushed. 

8. “ We are lost !” an English soldier muttered, as the crowd 
broke up. 

9. This is a feature in their character which was never wholly 
erased. 

10. The English stood on the hill. 

11. Mary resolved to comply with the wishes of her subjects. 

12. She embarked at Calais, 

13. Meanwhile the insurgents had seized the Capitol. 

14. They all made fun of him on hearing this. 

15. When the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be 
sleeping the sleep of the dead. 

16. The news flew like lightning throughout the country. 

17. The people remembered Mary’s gentleness, grace, and beauty. 

18. I was about to address him in Greek. 

19. They who were in the ship perceived the earthquake. 

20. I had only time to seize hold of a piece of wood. 

21. One was called Blanche and the other Rose. 

22. They jested at the absurdity of the notion. 

23. It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be injcreased. 

24. All the wits had combined to keep up the joke. 
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25. A great internal change passed over the empire. 

26. Whoever thinks that that man must be sad in solitude, is very 
much mistaken. 

27. Seven or eight persons formed themselves into a sort of little 
club to meet at one another’s houses. 

28. The French language was forming. 

29. The duke said the animal had not behaved well lately, 

30. The woods began to rejoice that they were no longer infested 
with robbers. 

31. The two sisters felt very depressed. 

32. Silence had settled upon this lonely dwelling. 

33. Great events had taken place in India. 

34. Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 22. Impersonal constructions are used more freely in 
French than in English. 

Tons les seigneurs furent invites k prendre part k Texp^dition : il 
en Vint des provinces mdme les plus 41oign4eB. 

All the nobles were invited to take part in the expedition : they flocked 
even from the most distant provinces. 

II ne me reste que tr^s peu de temps a passer en ce monde. 

I have very little time left to pass in this world, 

II est and c’est. 

§ 23. Both il est and o’est may be used for the impersonal 
it is. 

§ 24. C’est is used (i) before a substantive preceded by 
a determining word, (ii) before a personal, possessive, or 
demonstrative pronoun, (iii) before an adverb of quantity, 
(iv) before an adjective or adjectival phrase which has no 
subordinate clause or infinitive dependent on it (see Note 2)., 

(i) C'est la y4rit4, but, Il est midi. 

It is the truth. It is noon. 
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(ii) C’est moi. C'est le mien. C'est oela. 

It is I. It is mine. ThaVs it. 

(iii) C’est pen de oonnaitre les regies, c’est beaucoup de les ob> 

server. 

It is a small thing to know the rvleSi hut a great thing to observe 

them. 

(iv) VouB avez tort, c’est clair, but, II est impossible de le faire. 

You are wrong, it is clear. It is impossible to do it. 

Viendra-t-il ? C’est k esp^rer, but, II est a esp^rer qu’il viendra. 

Will he come? Itistohehoped It is to be hoped that he will 
so. come. 

Note 1. — C’est is replaced by ce sent before a complement in the 
third person plural. 

C’est nous, but, Ce sont eux. 

It is we. It is they. 

Ce sont les Espagnols qui les premiers ont colonist 1’ Am^rique. 

It was the Spaniards who first colonized America. 

Note 2. — In a few phrases c’est is used before a substantive used 
without article as an adjective, which may have an infinitive or 
subordinate clause dependent on it. C’est dommage, it is a pity ; 
c’est plaisir, it is a pleasure ; c’est raison, it is right. 

C’est dommage qu’il ne soit pas venu. 

It is a pity that he has not come. 

§ 25. C’est is often used in the present, when the verb of the sub- 
ordinate clause is in a past tense. 

C’est k Pevensey que d^barqu^rent les Normands. 

It was al Pevensey that the Normans landed. 

§ 26. C’est is a favourite introduction to a sentence, and is often 
used where in English a simple adverb is employed. 

C’est ainsi que mourut cet bomme illustre. 

Thus died this illustrious man. 

La reine voulut aussi laisser quelque souvenir de la victoire de son 
mari ; c’est pourquoi elle fit cette fameuse tapisserie. 

The queen also wished to leave some memorial of her husbanTs 
victory ; so she made this famous tapestry. 
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EXEBCISE 5. 

1. It was impossible to make out the insoriptions. 

2. 1 seemed to read on their grim, harsh features the record of that 
long ten years of struggle. 

3. It is a sad sight to see a fine ship beyond control. 

4. It is known that eleven persons have been killed in the town. 

5 . It was Homer who formed the character of the Greek nation. 

6. With such a commander it might not have been easy to reduce 
the insurgents. 

7. It became impossible for the insurgents to hold out. 

8. It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at 
Barcelona. 

9. It was the latter who used the influence of his office to form a 
league with Charles the Fifth of Germany. 

10. ** It is,’* he replied, ‘‘a brave army.” 

11. It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be increased. 

12. It is a hard lesson of life to find how little we are missed. 

13. It will not do, however, to deny that you are in some measure 
implicated in them. 

14. It is rather strange to find the word “ hardship ” applied to any 
obstacle to the growth of a plant. 

15. One consequence of this was, that they were the most helpless 
creatures that I have ever beheld. 

16. Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 

The following sections deal only with cases in which there 
is a marked difference of idiom in the two languages. 

§ 27. The historical present is used much more freely 
than in English. It is often found in the same passage 
side by side with the past definite. 

C’est en vain qu’^ travers des bois, aveo sa oa valeric toute fraiche, 
Bek pr4cipite sa marche pour tomber sur nos soldats 4puis4s ; le prince 
l’apr4Yeiiu,les bataillonsenfonc4sdexnandeiitquartier;mais lavictoire 
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va devenir plus terrible pour le duo d’Enghien que le combat. Pendant 
qu’avec un air assure il s’avanoe pour reoevoir la parole de ces braves 
gens, oeux-oi, tou jours en garde, craignent la surprise de quelque nou- 
velle attaque ; leur effroyable d6charge met les notres en furie ; on ne 
volt plus que carnage ; le sang enivre le soldat, jusqu’i ce que le grand 
prince, qui ne put voir 6gorger ces lions conime de iimides brebis,calma 
les courages 6mus,et joignit aux plaisir de vaincre celui de pardonner. 

Note. — In such a passage the past indefinite takes the place of the 
pluperfect (sec 1. 3). 

§ 28. The present and imperfect are used for the English 
perfect and pluperfect to express an action or state still 
continuing. 

II y a longtemps que je suis ici. 

I have been here for a long time. 

Depuis dix ana il dtait le conseiller du prince. 

For ten years he had been the princess adviser. 

§ 29. The imperfect may be used for the conditional perfect to 
express an imminent contingency. 

Fairfax se signala k la bataille de Naseby, maia aana Cromwell la 
victoire ^tait k Charles. 

Fairfax distinguished himself at the battle of Naseby^ but the victory 
would have remained with Charles but for Croynwell. 

§ 30. The imperfect is only used of actions or states which 
have no definite limits. Otherwise the past definite must 
be used. 

Pendant pr^s de trois si^cles le christianisme lutta avec le paga> 
nisme expirant. 

For nearly three centuries Christianity strove with expiring paganism. 

§ 31. The following piece of prose should be carefully 
studied. It will be seen that the incidents, each of which 
moves the narrative a step onward, are in the past definite, 
while the introductory conditions and accompanying cir- 
cumstances are in the imperfect. In other words, the out- 
line is drawn in the past definite and the details are filled 
in in the imperfect. 

Lannea ntarcha le 16 et le 17 mai sur Aoste,oh se tronvaient quelques 
Creates, qui furent jetds dans le bas de la valine ; puis il s’aohemix^a 
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vers le boiirg de Chdtillon oti il axriva le IS. Un bataillon ennemi 
qui se trouvait 1^ fut culbut^, et perdit bon nombre de prisonniers. 
Lannes s’engagea ensuite dans la valMe, qui, k mesure qu’on 
descendait, s’elargissait sensiblement, et montrait aux yeux 
oharm^s de nos soldats des habitations, des arbres, des champs cul- 
tiv4s, tons les avant-ooureurs, en un mot, de la fertility italienne; 
Oes braves gens marchaient tout joyeux, lorsque la vall6e, sel 
resserrant de nouveau, leur pr^senta une gorge 4troite, ferm4e par 
un fort h6rj8s4 de canons; C'4tait le‘ fort de Bard, d6jA d6sigr)^ 
oomme un obstacle par plusieurs offioiers italiens, mais comme uri 
obstacle qu’on pouvait Vainore. Les offioiers du g^nie attefcch^s 
I’avant-garde s’avano^rent, et, apr^s une prompte Reconnaissance,' 
d^clar^rent que le fort obstruait oompUtement le chemiri de la 
vall4e, et qu’on ne pouvait passer sans forcer cette barri^re, qui, aU 
premier aspect, semblait k peu prds insurmon table. Cette nouvelle, 
r^pandue dans la division, y causa la plus p6nible surprise. Voioi 
quelle 4tait la nature de cet obstacle impr4vu. — Thiers. 

Ohs , — In a more vivid narrative, such as a description of a battle 
or shipwreck, the past definite would often be replaced, especially 
at critical points, by the historical present (§ 27). 

Note. — The imperfect is used in giving the import of a treaty, 
letter, etc. 

Du Guesclin regut du roi une lettre qui lui ordonnait de se re- 
tirer jusqu’i la Loire. 

Du Gueaclin received from the Icing a letter which W'dered him to 
retire as far as the Loire. 

§ 32. The past definite is only used in narrative : in con- 
versational style it is replaced by the past indefinite. It is 
often replaced, in vivid narrative, by the historical present 
(§ 27). 

Je I’ai vu k Paris il y a trois aus. 

I saw him at Paris three years ago. 

§ 33. The past anterior is, as a rule, used only in sen- 
tences beginning with a peine, aussitot que, des que, quand, 
lorsque, apres que, when the sentence contains another 
verb in the past definite. 

A peine eurent-ils fini, qu’ils recommenc^rent. 

They had hardly finished, when they began again, 

P, P. C. 


2 
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AuBsitot qu’il fut parti, on bo mit k rire de sa simplioitd. 

As soon as he had left they began to laugh at his simplicity* 
but, Jamais il n’ayait perdu un seul moment favorable. 

He had never lost a single favourable moment. 

§ 34. The future and future-perfect, and the conditional 
present and perfect, are used in temporal clauses for the 
English present and past indefinite, simple perfect, and 
pluperfect, when future time is referred to. 

Appelez-moi d^s qu*il sera ici. 

Call me as soon as he is here. 

Avertissez-moi des qu’il aura fini. 

Let me know as soon as he has finished. 

11 promettait de me donner les oiseaux quand je les prendrais. 

He promised to give me the birds when I caught them. 

Dans le moment ok les Prussiens auraient port4 toutes leurs 
forces de ce cdt4, nous leur tomberions en fiano. 

At the moment when the Prussians had turned all their forces in 
this direct ion y we should fall upon their flank. 

§ 35. The same construction occurs in relative clauses, 

Celui qui volera sera pendu. 

He who steals will be hanged. 

Un peuple qui n’aurait que ces m4taux serait tr^s miserable. 

A race which only had these metals would be very wretched. 

§ 36. The future and future-perfect may both be used to express 
probability. 

Le chcBur de cette ^glise sera du quinzieme siecle. 

The chancel of this church dateSy I should say, from the fifteenth 
century. 

On I'aura inform^ de votre retour. 

He must have been informed of your return. 

§ 37. The conditional is used in (i) diffident questions, 
(ii) statements which the speaker does not guarantee. 

(i) Trouveriez-vous mauvais qu’on protege les arts ? * 

Do you disapprove of supporting art ? 
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(ii) Suivant d’autres il aurait vdcu jusqu’li un &ge availed et sarait 
mort vers la fin du r^gne de Jacques ler. 

According to others he lived to an advanced age and died towards 
the end of the reign of James /. 

§ 38. Neither the future nor conditional must ever be 
used after si, except when it means whether. 

S’il d^couvrait cela, vous seriez perdu. 

If he should discover that^ you would he lost. 

Note. — The English auxiliary wovXd^ used to express habit, must 
be rendered by the French imperfect. 

II B’interrompait souvent au milieu de sea r4cits pour se fortifier 
la voix avec une lamp4e de vin. 

He would often slop in the middle of his stories to reinforce his 
voice with a draught of wine. 

§ 39. The conditional is used after quand, quand mdme, even if, 
dans le oas oh, au cas que, in case. 

Quand je le voudrais, je ne le pourrais pas. 

Even if I wanted to, I could not. 

Dans le cas oi!i le chateau serait attaqu^. 

In case the castle is attacked. 

§ 40. The following curious variation on the preceding construc- 
tion should be noticed. 

Ils auraient tout Tor du P4rou qu’ils en d^sireraient encore. 

Even if they ha/i all the gold of Peru, they would want more. 

Un Bazile ! II m^dirait qu’on ne le croirait pas. 

A man like Bazile ! Even if he slandered, no om would believe him, 

§ 41. The conditional perfect is often replaced by the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

Sans ce secours, Tarm^e out p4ri de faim et de mis^re. 

But for this aid, the army would have perished of hunger and 

ivant. 

EXERCISE 6. 

1. He entered the enemy’s camp, and was admitted to the 
principal generals, who praised his talent for music. 

2. Margaret survived her son only nine years, of which she 

spent five a prisoner in the Tower. # 

3. The insect slipped and fell several times to the ground. 
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4. Fernand Cortez was born in the year 1485. He belonged to a 

noble but poor family. , 

5. The natives took them for children of the sun. 

6. Croesus was showing Solon his ornaments, and displaying his 
riches. 

7. It was Homer who formed the character of the Greek nation. 

8. When the thunders of Universal France shall proclaim the 
grandeur of the poor shepherd-girl, thy ear, young shepherd-girl, 
will have been deaf for five centuries. 

9. As he drew near the place, many of the more youthful 
courtiers came forth to meet him. 

10. While we were eating and drinking the island suddenly 
trembled. 

11. What we supposed to be an island was no more than the back 
of a large fish. 

12. A poor widow once lived in a little cottage. 

13. When they were ordered to enter the cell they imagined that 
the soldiers were joking. 

14 Twenty- two refused to sign a document expressing their ap- 
proval of the proceedings by which Monarchy had been overthrown. 

15. She asked him what he thought of the army. 

16. Isaac Biokerstaff* was an imaginary person. 

17. Aunt Maria never allowed any of the girls to travel alone. 

18. He found the guinea changed into a bottle of Madeira wine, 
which he uncorked while Goldsmith unfolded his manuscript. 

19. The despatch left it free to Peterborough to join or not to 
join the expedition, as he pleased. 

20. The loss of life among the crews of the vessels was immense. 
On shore the sufferings of the army were unspeakable. 

21. The late Dukeof Rutland had afavourite retriever called Prince. 

22. The great events which had taken place in India had called 
into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom their com- 
patriots gave the name of Nabobs. 

23. These persons had generally sprung from families neither 
ancient nor opulent. 

24. Enmity for the aristocracy long continued to distinguish the 
servants of the Company. 

25. A certain physiognomist asserted of Socrates, that he plainly 
discovered by his features that he was a rogue in his nature. 

26. Man^ a long winter’s night I had thought of the profound 
remarks 1 should make to Goethe if 1 should ever see him. 
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27. The most daring and experienced veterans watched his looks 
on the field of battle, and would like children obey his slightest sign. 

28. The intensity of the cold was so great that no one might dare 
to touch any metal substance in the open air with his bare hand. 

29. I have had means of information of which you could never 
have dreamed. 

30. When we understand what atomic forces really are, when we 
have solved the riddles of chemistry, we shall be fit to start on our 
quest after the deepest mystery of life. 

31. Had an angel from heaven bid him abandon his work, he 
would have answered with a curse. 

32. Then Alpheus bold, 

On his glacier cold. 

With his trident the mountains strook ; 

And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ; — with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

33. When I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of — say I taught thee. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

I. — The Subjunctive in Principal Sentences. 

§ 42. The subjunctive is used in principal sentences — 

1. As the imperative of the third person, with or with- 
out que. 

Que votre volont^ soit faite. Vive le rol I 

Thy will be done. Long live the king I 

Que celui qui est sans p^oh^ jette la premiere pierre. 

Let him that is withoiU sin cast the first stone. 

Dure k jamais le mal s’il y faut oe remade. 

Let the evil last for ever if this is the only remedy. 
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2. Optatively, with or without que, with inversion. 

Puiss^-je la voir heureuse ! k Dieu ne plaise I 

May I see her happy 1 God forbid ! 

Pliit au ciel I Puissiez vous r^ussir ! 

Would to heaven ! May you succeed ! 

3. Concessively, with or without que, 

Que ces faits soient vrais ou non. 

Whether these facts he true or not. 

Soient v la vitesse, t le temps, et d la distance parcourue. 

Let V be the velocity ^ i the time^ and d the distance traversed. 

Note. — The concessive use of the inverted imperfect subjunctive, 
in subordinate clauses, for quand (mfime) with the conditional, is 
common. 

Elle supplia I’abbesse de lui donner un asile, ne fdt-ce que dans 
les cloitres. 

She implored the abbess to give her refuge^ if only in the cloisters. 

§ 43. The use of the pluperfect subjunctive for the conditional 
perfect has already been mentioned (§ 41). 

On edt dit un orage d’4t4. 

It was like a summer storm. 

§ 44. The present subjunctive, je ne sache pas, is used in principal 
sentences for je ne sais pas to make the assertion less absolute, or 
to give a touch of irony. 

Je ne sache pas que vous ayez le droit de . . . 

I am not aware that you have any right to .. . 

Note also the parenthetical use of que je sache (Lat. quod sciam). 
Aucun voyageur, que je sache, n’en a fait mention. 

No traveller., so far as I know, has mentioned the fact. 
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II — ^Thb Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses. 

Scheme of the Subjunctive. 

A. Subjunctive with que, 1. desire, e.g. exiger que, to require that. 

dependent on a verb 2. emotion, c. s', enrager que, 
denoting — 3. doubt, e.g. douter que, to doubt that. 

B. Subjunctive with com- 1. final, e.g. afin que, in order that. 

pound conjunctions, 2. conditional , e.g. pourvu que, provided that. 
which may be — 3. temporal, e.g. avant que, before. 

4. concessive, e.g. quoique, although. 

6. negative, e.g. non que, not that, 

G. Subjunctive intro- 1. expressing purpose, 
duced by a relative — 2. expressing doubt. 

3. modifying a superlative. 


A. The Subjunctivjj with Gue. 

§ 45, 1. The subjunctive is used after a verb denoting 
desire. 

(i) Wish, choice: e.g. vouloir, disirer, to wish; aimer 
mieux, pr4f6rer, to prefer. 

(ii) Command, permission, request : e.g. commander, or- 
donner, to order ; permettre, to permit ; defendre, to forbid ; 
prier, to beg ; exiger, to require. 

(iii) Decision, opinion : e.g. convenir, to agree; approuver, 
trouver bon, to approve ; Warner, to disapprove. 

To these may be added a number of impersonal expres- 
sions of similar force. 

il faut, 1 necessary. 

il eat n4cessaire, J 

il Buffit, it is enough. 

il convient, it is fitting. 

il importe, it is important. 


il vaut mieux, it is better. 
il eat temps, it is time. 
il eat bon, it is good. 
il eat juste, it is right. 
il eat naturel, it is natural. 
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Je d^Bire qu*il fasse ce voyage. 

I wish him to make this journey. 

Le g^n^ral d4fendit qu’auoun Boldat entrat dans la ville. 

The general prohibited all eoldiera from entering the town. 

Nous trouvons bon quo Taffaire lui soit confine. 

We approve of the matter being entrusted to him. 

II faut que vous ayez patience. 

You must have patience. 

§ 46 . 2. The subjunctive is used after a verb denoting 
emotion. 

(i) Joy : e.g. se rejouir, to rejoice ; etre charme, ravi, bien 
aise, etc., to be charmed, delighted, very glad, etc. 

(ii) Sorrow, shame, pity: e.g. se lecher, to he angry; 
avoir honte, to he ashamed; regretter, to regret; ^tre 
desole, mortifie, etc., to he very sorry, annoyed, etc. 

(iii) Astonishment, fear : e.g. s’etonner, trouver etrange, 
to he astonished : craindre, avoir peur, to fear. 

To these may be added a number of impersonal expres- 
sions of similar force. 


il est heureux, it is fortunate. 
il est ficbeux, it is annoying. 
il est honteux. 
c est une honte, 


le , ) c est pitie. 


il est curieux, it is curious. 

il est regrettable, it is to be regretted. 

j- it is a pity. 


Nous sommes oharm^s que vous ayez r4ussi. 

We are delighted that you have succeeded. 


Il enrageait qu’un ennemi presque barbare lui opposat une resis- 
tance invincible. 

He was furious at the invincible resistance offered him by an 
almost barbarous enemy. 


Nous craignons que oela ne vous oodte oher. 

We fear that that will cost you dear. 

C’est dommage qu’il soit si obstine. 

It is a pity he is so obstinate. 


Note 1. — After verbs of fearing an expletive ne accompanies the 
subjunctive (§ 184, 2), 
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Note 2. — Many of the above verbs may be followed by de ce que, 
of this that, and the indicative : in that ease the subordinate sentence 
is supposed to have a tone of greater certainty. 

{ II se plaint que vous Tayez tromp4. 

11 se plaint de oe que vous I’avez tromp^. 

Me complains that you have deceived him. 

In the first sentence the speaker is neutral ; in the second he 
accepts the oomplaint as legitimate. 

Note 3. — The subjunctive is replaced by the future after espdrer, 
to hope, when used affirmatively. 

§ 47. 3. The subjunctive is used after a verb expressing 
doubt. . This applies to — 

(i) Verbs which of themselves express doubt ; e.g. douter, 
to doubt; se douter, to suspect; nier, to deny. 

(ii) Verbs which acquire the same force by being used 
negatively, interrogatively, or hypothetically: e.g. croire, 
to believe ; penser, to think ; esperer, to hope ; se rappeler, 
se souvenir, to remember ; dire, to say; declarer, to declare ; 
pretendre, to maintain; promettre, to promiscy etc. Such 
verbs usually express perception or assertion. 


To these may be added many impersonal expressions. 


(i) il eat rare, it is rare, 
il semble, it seems. 
il est douteuz, it is doubtful. 
(ii) il eat sdr, it is sure. 

il eat certain, it is certain. 
il eat Evident, it is evident. 
il eat probable, it is probable. 


il ae pent, 1 • m , 

11 eat poaaible, I ^ 

il eat impossible, it is impossible. 

il parait, it appears. 

il me semble, it seems to me. 

il est vrai, it is true. 


The verbs and impersonal expressions in class (i) almost 
always take the subjunctive; those in class (ii) take the 
indicative when used affirmatively. 


(i) Il nie que nous ayona raison. 

Me denies that we are right. 

Il est possible que cela soit vrai. 

That may he true. 
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(ii) II ne oroit pas que nous ayons raison. 

He does not believe we are right. 

but, II croit que nous avons raison. 

He believes we are right. 

Esp^rez-vous qu*il en soit ainsi 7 

Do yon hope it will he so ? 

but, J’esp^re qu’il en sera ainsi. 

/ hope it will he so. 

II 4tait loin de deviner quHl edt ^t4 trahi. 

He was far from guessing that he had been betrayed. 

but, II devinait qu’on le trahissait. 

He guessed that he was being betrayed. 

II n’est pas sdr que vous ayez raison. 

It is not certain that you are right. 

but, II est sur que cela est vrai. 

It is certain that that is true. 

Note 1. — For expletive ne after douter and nier see § 184, 5. 

Note 2. — II semble, which asserts nothing, is usually followed by 
the subjunctive ; but il me semble and il parait, the use of which 
implies the recognition by the speaker of the statement that follows, 
take the indicative. 

§ 48. The present subjunctive is also used as a future. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il vienne. 

do not believe he will come. 


B. The Subjunctive with Compound Conjunctions. 

§ 49. 1. Final conjunctions which require to be followed 
by the subjunctive are — 

jafin que 
Vpour que 

/ de crainte que . , , no 
\de peur que . . . ne 


in order that. 

for fear that, lest (§ 184, 2). 
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Afin qu’aux yeux do tous la le^ou soit plus haute, 

Je veux que le xnalheur soit plus grand que la faute. 

I wish the suffering to he greater than the offence^ in order thai the lesson 
may he more conspicuous to all, 

Bentrez de bonne heure de crainte qu*il ne pleuve. 

Come home early for fear it should rain. 

Note.— Consecutive conjunctions are followed by the subjunctive 
when they are used with final force. When purely consecutive they 
are followed by the indicative. Such are — 

'de sorte que 
en sorte que 
de telle sorte que 
^ de fagon que 
de maniere que 
si que 

, tenement que 

Faites en sorte qu'on soit content de vous. 

Act in such a way as to give satisfaction. 
but, 11 a fait en sorte qu’on a 6t6 content de lui. 

He has acted in such a way as to give satiffaction. 


i such a way thaty so that. 


§ 50. 2. Conditional conjunctions requiring to be followed 
by the subjunctive are — 


/ en cas que 
\au cas que 
a condition que 
pourvu que 
f suppose que 
\en supposant que 
k moins que . . . 


in case. 

on condition that, 
provided [that), 
supposing [that). 

ne unless (§ 184, 3). 


En cas qu’il soit parti avant mon arriv^e, donnez-lui oe billet. 

In case he has started before my arrivaly give him this note. 


Je nlrai pas k moins que vous ne m’accompagniez. 

I shall not go unless you go with me. 


Note. — Dans le cas oil is followed by the conditional, and k con- 
dition que may be followed by the future, e.g. dans le cas oil oela 
serait vrai, in case of that being true ; 4 condition que vous le permet- 
trez, on condition that you allow it. Si (and oomme si) are sometimes 
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followed by the pluperfect subjunctive, e.g. s’il eAt voulu le faire, il 
Taurait fait,i/ had wanted to, he would have done it ; les sauvages 
sem^rent la poudre conune si c’edt 4t4 du grain, the savages sowed 
the gunpowder as if it had been grain. 


§ 51. 3. Temporal conjunctions are followed by the sub- 
junctive when the action referred to in the subordinate 
sentence takes place in future time, from the point of view 
of the principal sentence. Such are — 

avant que before. 

{ en attendant que until. 

jusqu’^ ce que 

La bataille fut perdue avant que le g^n^ral se fdt r^veill^. 

The battle was lost before the general woke up. 

Note. — Apr^s que, after ^ d^s que, aussitdt que, as soon as^ tant 
que, as long as, quand, lorsque, tohen, puisque, since, are followed by 
the indicative (§ 33). 

La prison perdit ce nom aussitdt qu’il y fut entrd. 

The prison lost the name as soon as he had entered. 


§ 62. 4. Concessive conjunctions requiring to be followed 
by the subjunctive are — 


{ bien que 
quoique 
encore que 
nonobstant que 
malgrd que 
soit que . . . soit que 
pour peu que 


although. 


notwithstan ding, 
whether ... or. 
if .. . ever so little. 


Bien que la chose soit improbable, elle n'est pas impossible. 

Although the thing is improbable, it is not impossible. 

Pour peu que vous lui offlriez un prix raisonnable. 

If only you offer him anything like a reasonable price. 


Note. — Akin to the concessive construction is the subjunctive 
after the conjunctival phrases oil que, en quelque lieu (or endroit) 
que, wherever, aussi loin que, as far as, and in sentences introduced 
by quelque . . . que, si . . . que (§ 152), however, quel que, whatever 
{adj. ) (§ 162), qui que, whoever, quoi que, whatever {pratu). 
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§ 63. 5. Negative conjunctions requiring to be followed 
by the subjunctive are— 

C non que not that, 

\ 06 n*est pas qua 
loin que far from. 

sans que without. 

Je ne peux parler aans que vous m’interrompiez. 

I cannot apeak without your interrupting me. 

Idiomatic Uses op que. 

§ 64. ftue may be used, 

1. To avoid repeating the simple conjunctions comme, 
quand, and si. 

Comme il 4tait tard et qu*il commen 9 ait k pleuvoir. 

A 8 it was late and beginning to rain. 

Quand on eat jeune et qu’on n’a paa de aoucis. 

When we are young and have no cares. 

Note. — When que is thus used for ai it is followed by the 
subjunctive. 

Si oela 4tait vrai et que Louis Tapprit. 

If that were true and Louis heard of it. 

2. To avoid repeating any of the compound conjunc- 
tions. It is then followed by the same mood as the con- 
junction which it replaces. 

Lorsqu’on psnse a oes choses, et qu’on veut s’en rendre oompte, 
on eat frapp4 d’^tonnement. 

When we think of these things, and try to understand them, we are 
struck with astonishment. 

Bien qu*il soit r^solu, et qu’il ait trouv4 des amis, je ne croia pas 
qull r^uBsiaae. 

Although he is resolute, and has found friends, I do not think he 
will succeed. 

§56. Que may also be used instead of the compound conjunctions 
juBqu’5, ce que, afin que, pour que, depute que, pendant que, k moins 
que, aana que. 
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Attendez qu’on vienne voua trouver. 

Wait till some one comes for you. 

Combien y a-t*il que voub avez quitt^ Cambridge ? 

How long is it since you left Cambridge ^ 

Note. — Que used for sans que is followed by an expletive ne. 

/ On ne pent rien faire sans qu’il se trouve offens^. 
tOn ne peut rien faire qu’il ne se trouve offens^. 

It is impossible to do anything without his being offended. 

§ 56. due, whether followed by the indicative or sub- 
junctive, must never be omitted. 

J’espere qu’il r^ussira. 

I hope he will succeed. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il vienne. 

1 do not believe he will come. 


C. The Subjunctive introduced by a Eelativb. 

§ 57. 1. The subjunctive is used after a relative to 
indicate purpose. 

Formons un traits, 

Qui mette pour jamais mes droits en s^ret4. 

Let us make a treaty to secure my rights for ever. 

Note. — T he subjunctive is used in the same way after the conjunc- 
tion oil, used instead of a relative governed by a preposition (§ 114). 

Montrez-moi un asile oil je puisse trouver le repos. 

Show me a refuge where I can find rest. 

§ 68. 2. When the existence of the object denoted by 
the antecedent is denied or put in doubt by the principal 
sentence. 

II n’y en a pas un seul qui r4ponde. 

There is not one of them to answer. 

Oil trouver un homme qui soit sans d4faut 7 

How find a faultless man ? 
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§ 59. 3. When the subordinate clause modifies a super- 
lative. 

C’est le plus grand fourbe que j*aie jamais connu. 

He, is the greatest rascal I ever met. 

Note.— Le premier, le dernier, le seul, and I’unique, are regarded 
as superlatives. 

Les hommes sent le premier livre que I’^crivain doive 6tudier. 

Mankind is the first hook that the writer must study. 


EXERCISE 7, 

1. Whatever were the misfortunes that had overwhelmed her, 
Mary Queen of Scots had not allowed herself to be cast down. 

2. It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be increased. 

3. That nothing might be wanting to Frederick’s distress, he lost 
his mother just at this time. 

4. The English commander may have thought that he should be 
pressed to stay. 

5. However poor he may seem to the eyes of some, he is really 
richer than most men. 

6. You have done nothing which you could have avoided, nothing, 
certainly, which renders you culpable. 

7. It will be the last week I am ever likely to have with you. 

8. It was natural that these men should exhibit some of the 
awkwardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. 

9. In this estimate of Goethe as a moral being, few people will 
differ with us, unless it were the religious bigot. 

10. Do we mean, then, that a childish error could permanently 
master his understanding ? 

11. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing that meek- 
ness of spirit which gained him such universal popularity. 

12. Providence never intended to make the management of public 
affairs a mystery to be comprehended only by a few people of 
sublime genius. 

13. I did not doubt he was making disclosures to her of my villainy. 

14. They never talked about anything worth talking about. 

16. They fear that their special topics may not be cared for by 
some of the persons present. 

16. Steele said that the conversation of Addison was at once the 
most polite and the most mirthful that could be imagined. 
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17. The rules of the service insured that every face should be 
clean-shaven. 

18. This sword is all the fortune, my dear Le F^vre, which God has 
left thee ; but if He has given thee a heart to fight thy way with it in 
the world, and thou dost it like a man of honour, ’tis enough for us. 

19. Jacques Coeur was one of the richest merchants who ever 
existed. 

20. These were the only means which she had at her command for 
carrying her decrees into execution. 

21. Thereupon the judge ordered him to be taken to prison. 

22. All these fine fellows are praying that the enemy may land, 
and that there may be a battle. 

23. “Iwilltakcit, were itswallsof iron,” Philip exclaimed in wrath. 

24. They were the most helpless creatures at a railway station 
that I ever beheld. 

25. The Senate decreed that all such display must cease, and a 
solemn unembellished black be substituted. 

26. Though she would not hurt a toad, she cannot love it like the 
bird 

27. It would have been impossible to find any individual article 
w’anted. 

28. It seemed to her the only way of being in harmony with 
circumstances would be to live in a little brown tent on the commons. 

29. It seemed that the negotiations would be broken off. 

30. The buccaneer was not regarded as a personage with whom 
it was disreputable to traffic. 

31. Curses and falsehoods do verily return “always home,” wide 
as they may wander. 

32. There was no fear that an imprudent word might expose one 
to matrimony and settlements. 

33. Celestial Nepenthe ! though a Pyrrhus conquer empires, and 
an Alexander sack the world, he finds thee not. 

34. The duke said the animal had not behaved well lately. 

35. Maggie thought her misery had reached a pitch at which 
gipsydom was her only refuge. 

36. The piper declared he could not give up for a moment this 
privilege. 

37. She had been often told she was like a gipsy. 

38. When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own. 

39. Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 

The Pube Infinitive. 

§ 60 . The infinitive without a preposition may be used — 

1 . As the subject of the verb §tre. 

Travailler eat nn plaisir. 

Wbr^ is a pleasure. 

Note. — When the complement is also an infinitive the neuter 
pronoun oe is added (§ 183, 1). If the sentence is negative ce may 
be omitted. 

Penser c’est vivre. V6g6ter (ce) n’est pas yivre. 

To think is to live. Vegetating is not living. 

2. As the logical subject of the impersonal verbs il faut, il vaut 
xnieox, il vaut autant, (mieux vaut, autant vaut,) il fait bon, il fait 
beau, il fait oher, il me semble. 

Il faut battre le fer pendant qu'il est chaud. 

Strike the iron while it is hot, 

Il ferait beau voir cela ! 

A fine sight that would he / 

Note. — W hen il vaut mieux is followed by two contrasted 
infinitives the second of them is preceded by de. 

Mieux vaut se taire que de dire des sottises. 

It is better to hold your tongue thin to talk nonsense. 

3. As the nominative complement of paraitre, sembler, se trouver, 
Strejugd (cens^, rdputd, etc.). 

VouB paraiBsez h^Biter. 

You appear to hesitode. 

4. After the modal auxiliaries vouloir, pouvoir, Bavoir, devoir 
(§ 11), and also after OBer, faire, laiBBer, used with auxiliary force 

A peine Bait-il lire. Faites ouvrir lee portes. 

He can hardly read. Have the gates opened, 

F. P. c. 


3 
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5. After verbs of motion to indicate purpose. 

Quand irez-vous le voir? 

IFAen are you going to see him ? 

6. After verbs of wishing or preferring. 

Daignez me dire ce que vous entendez faire. 

Be 80 good as to tell me what you mean to do. 

Note 1. — Aimer mieuz followed by two infinitives has the same 
construction as il vaut mieuz. 

J’aime mieuz dire des sottises que de me taire toujours. 

I had rather talk nonsense than always he silent. 

7. After verbs of thinking and perception. 

11 croit avoir d^couvert la pie au nid. 

He thinks he has made a great discovery. 

Le moine tira la oorde et se sentit enlever. 

The monk pulled the rope and felt himself carried away, 

8. After verbs of assertion. 

II prdteud vouloir parlor d’une affaire qui peut vous 6tre profitable. 

He says that he wants to speak of a matter which may he to your 
advantage. 

9. In the following elliptical constructions ; — (i) in questions, 

(ii) in exclamations, (iii) in formal directions, (iv) for English to 
think that . . . 

(i) Qu’y faire ? (ii) Lui, s’oublier a un tel point ! 

How can it he helped ? He to so far forget himself / 

(iii) S’adresser au bureau de ce journal. 

Apply at the office of this paper. 

(iv) Et penser (or dire) que personne n’ose dire la v4ritd pour le 
d^fendre ! 

And to think that no one dares to tell the truth to drfend him / 

§ 61. The following is a pretty complete list of verbs 
wluch are followed by the infinitive without any pre- 
position. 

affirmer aller avouer oonsid4rer 

aimer autant assurer compter oourir 

aimer mieux avoir beau oonfesser oroire 
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daigner 

il fait bon 

*pr^f4rer 

sentir 

^d^sirer 

il faut 

pressentir 

*8ouhaiter 

devoir 

se figurer 

*pr6tendre 

soutenir 

dire 

s’imaginer 

pouvoir 

t6raoigner 

6couter 

*jurer 

protester 

se trouver 

entendre 

laisser 

raconter 

autant vaut 

envoyer 

mener 

reconnaitre 

mieux vaut 

*esp4rer 

*nier 

rentrer 

venir 

dtre oens4 

oser 

retourner 

voir 

faillir 

ouir 

revenir 

vouloir 

faire 

paraitre 

savoir 


il fait beau 

penser 

sembler 



* Also with de. 

Faire, Laisser, Entendre, Voir, Sentir. 

§ 62. The verbs faire, to make, laisser, to let, entendre, 
to hear, voir, to see, sentir, to feel, followed by the infinitive 
of an intransitive verb, take an accusative object. 

II faut laisser parler le monde. On les vit venir. 

People will talk. They were seen coming. 

§ 63. When these verbs are followed by the infinitive 
of a verb which can be used transitively, this infinitive 
may correspond to an English active or passive. 

Active. Passive. 

11 fit signer les t^moins. II fit arrSter les coupables. 

He made the witnesses sign. He had the cvlprits arrested. 

§ 64. When these verbs are followed by the infinitive of 
a transitive verb, which is itself accompanied by a direct 
object, their own object becomes indirect. Compare — 

Je Tai fait chanter. Je lui ai fait chanter la Marseillaise. 

I made him sing. I made him sing the Marseillaise, 

On Ini a fait avaler bien des affironts. 

He has had to pocket many insvits. 

J*ai entendn raconter k ce voyai^enr Thistolre de ses aventnres 

I have heard this traveller relate the story oj his adverUures, 

Note. — Such sentences, without context, are often ambiguous — 
e.g. je le lui ai entendn dire, I heard him {her) say it, or 1 heard it 
said to him (to her). 

Ohs, See also for the employment of these verbs §§ 84 — 85. 
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The Infinitive with A. 

§ 66. The infinitive with a is used — 

1. After the following verbs. 


s’abaisser 

condeseendre 

exhorter 

se plaire 

aboutir 

consentir 

exposer 

porter 

B’aooorder 

oonsister 

se fatiguer 

pousser 

aocoutumor 

conspirer 

former 

se prendre 

s’acharner 

oontribuer 

gagner 

preparer 

aider 

convier 

habituer 

provoquer 

aimer 

decider (brans.) 

hair 

r^duire 

amener 

se decider 

se hasarder 

se refuser 

amuser 

d^sapprendre 

h4siter 

renoncer 

animer 

destiner 

incliner 

r^pugner 

appeler 

determiner (trans.) 

instruire 

se r^signer 

s’appliquer 

devouer 

s’interesser 

r6soiidre(trans. ) 

apprendre 

disposer 

inviter 

se r6soudre 

s’appr^ter 

divertir 

se mettre 

rester 

aspirer 

donner 

montrer 

r^ussir 

s’attaoher 

employer 

s’obstiner 

servir 

attendre 

enoourager 

s’offrir 

songer 

autoriser 

engager 

s’opiniatrer 

se soumettre 

avoir 

enhardir 

parvenir 

suffire 

avoir peine 

enseigner 

passer le temps 

surprendre 

balancer 

s’entendre 

pencher 

tarder 

se borner 

s’epuiser 

penser 

tendre 

oheroher 

s’etudier 

perdre 

tenir 

Be oomplaire 

exceller 

pers6v6rer 

travailler 

oonoourir 

exciter 

persister 

trouver 

oondamner 

exeroer 

plaire 

viser 

2. As the complement of the following adjectives 

1 — 

/ ais4 

ea%y. 

lent 

alow. 

1 facile 


long 

long. 

attentif 

attentive. 

mauvais 

had. 

bon 

good. 

prSt 

ready. 

dangereux dangtrom. 

prompt 

quick. 

difficile 

difficvlt. 

Bujet 

subject. 

f disposd 

inclined. 

le dernier 

the last. 

lenclin 


le premier 

the first. 

habile 

clever. 

le Belli 

ihe only. 
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Les Anglais sont prompts k s’enflammer, lents k s’apaiser 

The English are quick to anger and slow to he appeased. 

Le capitaine fat le dernier k quitter le vaisseau. 

The captain was the last to leave the ship. 

Note — When such an adjective forms part of an impersonal 
expression the infinitive with de must be us^ (§ 66). 

n serait dangereux de faire oela. 

It woxdd he dangerous to do that. 


3. As the equivalent of the Latin gerundive in -dus 
C'est une occasion 4 no pas perdre. 

It is an opportunity not to he lost. 


4. To modify substantives and adjectives by indicating purpose 
or characteristics. 


Une salle k manger. 

A dining-room. 

II est fou k lier 

He is raving mad. 


Un probleme k rendre fou. 

A maddening problem . 

II n’est pas homme k perdre le 
fruit de see efforts. 

He is not the {kind of ) Tnan to lose 
the fruit of his efforts. 


5. Adverbially. 

k vouloir trop prouver, on ne prouve rien. 

By trying to prove too muchf we prove nothing. 


The Infinitive with De. 

§ 66. The infinitive with de is used — 

1. After the following verbs 


s’abstenir 

appr6hender 

cesser 

il convient 

accuser 

s’attrister 

charger 

craindre 

achever 

avertir 

ohoisir 

crier 

affecter 

s’aviser 

commander 

decider (intrans.) 

s’affliger 

n’avoir garde 

conjurer 

dMaigner 

il Skagit 

avoir peur 

conseiller 

d^fendre 

ambitionner 

bl^mer 

se consoler 

defier 

s’aperoevoir 

briguer 

se contenter 

d^gofiter 

s'applaudir 

briiler 

convenir 

se d^peoher 
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d4sesp^rer 

f41ioiter 

omettre 

se r^jouir 

se d^soler 

finir 

ordonner 

remeroier 

disoon venir 

se flatter 

oublier 

se repentir 

dispenser 

*forcer 

pardonner 

reprocher 

dissuader 

fr6mir 

parler 

r^soudre (intr. ) 

6crire 

se garder 

permettre 

se ressouvenir 

*s’efforcer 

se glorifier 

persuader 

rire 

emp^oher 

gronder 

se piquer 

risquer 

^s’empresser 

hasarder 

plaindre 

rougir 

enjoindre 

se h^ter 

se plaindre 

il sied 

ennuyer 

imaginer 

presorire 

sommer 

s’enorgueillir 

s’indigner 

presser 

se soucier 

enrager 

s’inqui6ter 

pr4sumer 

soufFrir 

entreprendre 

jurer 

pr6venir 

souhaiter 

essayer 

louer 

prier 

soup 9 onner 

s’6tonner 

mander 

promettre 

se souvenii 

4viter 

m^diter 

proposer 

il suffit 

excuser 

se mSler 

protester 

sugg4rer 

exempter 

menaoer 

punir 

supplier 

se f&oher 

m6riter 

se rappeler 

tarder (impers.) 

faire bien 

mourir 

reoommander 

tenter 

faire mieux 

n^gliger 

redouter 

trembler 

faire semblant 

*obliger 

refuser 

trouver bon 

feindre 

offrir 

regretter 

se vanter 


* Also with k. 


2. After impersonal verbs not mentioned in § 60. 

n importe de savoir la y^ritd. 

It is important to Jcnow the truth. 

3. After many adjectives denoting mental attitudes, 

Je Buis heureux de toub voir. 

I am glad to see you. 

4. For the English verbal substantive in -ing dependent on 
another substantive. 

L*art d*dtre grand-p^re. La Joie de vivre. 

The art of being a grandfather. The joy of living. 
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The Infinitive after other Prepositions. 

§ 67. Aprfes is only used with the perfect infinitive. 

Aprts avoir dit oela, il se tut. 

After saying thaty he was silent. 

§ 68. Par is only used after commencer and finir. 

11 comi]ien 9 a par rire et finit par pleurer. 

He began by laughing and ended by weeping. 

§ 69. Pour usually expresses purpose. It is also used — 

(i) Before an infinitive dependent on an adjective modified by trop 

or assez. 

(ii) Before a perfect infinitive to translate the English for and 

through. 

(iii) Forming with the infinitive §tre the equivalent of the English 
though. 

II faut travailler pour devenir riohe. 

(Me must work to become rich. 

(i) 11 est trop paresseiix pour travailler. 

He is too lazy to work. 

(ii) II fut ohasB^ pour avoir d^sobdi. 

He was dismissed for disobedience. 

II dchoua pour s’etre trop hitd. 

He failed through over haste. 

(iii) Notre histoire, pour dtre ensanglantde, n’est pas sans gloire. 

Our history, although bloody, is not inglorious. 

§ 70. The infinitive is also used after a number of 
compound prepositions. Such are — 

il condition de, on condition of. rde peur de, fm' fear of 
afin de, in order to. \de orainte de, 

il force de, by dint of. rde manidre k, so as to. 

avant de, before. \de fa^on k, 

k moins de, unless. jusqu'i, so far as to. 

A force de forger on devient forgeron. 

Practice makes perfect. 

QuelqueB unes des villes allaient jusqu’il bannir ies Juifs. 

Some of the towns went so far as to banish the Jews. 
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The Accxtsative and Infinitive. 

§ 71. The construction of the accusative and infinitive, 
so common in English, is in French limited to the follow- 
ing cases — 

1. With faire and laisser used eausatively. 

Nous Tavone laisa^ partir. 

We let him depart. 

2. With verbs of perception such as entendre, voir, sentir. 

La nuit il entendait rugir les lions 

At night he heard the Horn roar. 

3. In relative clause dependent on a verb of thinking or asserting. 

Une inscription qu’on pretend 6tre illisible. 

An inscription said to he illegible. 

§ 72 In other cases a subordinate clause must be sub- 
stituted. 

Je sais qu^l est honndte homme. 

I know him to he an honest man. 

Note. — On the other hand, the infinitive is preferred to a sub- 
ordinate clause when the subject of the principal sentence is also 
that of the subordinate clause. 

Je voudrais Stre vous. 

1 wish I were yon. 

EXERCISE 8. 

1. The king asked him how he dared to come to England in arms. 

2. I came to recover my father’s kingdom. 

3. He endeavoured to throw the blame of the defeat on the 
brave Irish. 

4. William the Conqueror had a monastery built on the battle-field. 

5. Croesus was showing Solon his ornaments, hoping to excite the 
philosopher’s envy. 

6. It was reserved to a poet to form the character of the Greeks. 

7. The parliament sent a message to his widow, requesting her to 
come over and assume the government of the Scotch kingdom. 

8. All the chiefs of the Senate appeared in arms to support Marius. 

9. It might not have been easy to reduce the insurgents. 
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10. Persons are always advised to drink no water without mixing 
wine or spirit with it. 

11. He amazed those present hy saying that he would go and kill 
this lion if they would find him a guide. 

12. Every preparation had been made to give him a solemn and 
magnificent reception. 

13. First were paraded the Indians. 

14. Many gentlemen of high rank pledged themselves to defend 
her person and restore her power. 

15. I claim no merit for endeavours to do a service to my fellow- 
subjects. 

16. Without looking for the approbation of other men, my 
conscience is satisfied. 

17. What remains to be done concerns the collective body of the 
people. 

18. They called to us to re-embark as soon as possible. 

19. Rose loved to run about the fields and to pick flowers and 
catch butterflies. 

20. Thereupon the judge ordered him to be taken to prison, for 
having struck one of the officers of the law. 

21. It was agreed to let the past be. 

22. Mary Queen of Scots had not allowed herself to be ccist down. 

23. He had made an arrangement with the French generals, which 
left them at liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian dominions. 

24. All the wits had combined to keep up the joke. 

25. The corruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. 

26. Many men have over-reached themselves by an exaggerated 
estimate of their own importance. 

27. He was interested by what he heard of the nascent society. 

28. Richelieu sent to ask the members of the new society whether 
they would be willing to become a body with a regular character. 

29. The duke hastened to make his apologies. 

30. Pray be sure to order your matters so as to spend all the next 
week with me. 

31. The brilliant Mary Montague said that she had known all the 
wits. 

32. I came home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the 
ground I went on. 

33. Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. 

34. Why should I die, then, or basely despair ? 
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THE PEESENT PAETICIPLE. 

§ 73. The present participle is invariable, wbile the 
adjective of similar form agrees with its substantive in 
gender and number. 

Au fond, se d^taohant k Thorizon, on voyait quelques ddmes 
^tinoelant au soleil. 

n the distance^ atatiding oivt on the horizon^ could he seen a few 
domes sparkling in the sun. 

Des Muses la troupe dansante, 

Heureuse d’une sosur naissante, 

Acoourut pr^s de mon berceau. 

The dancing troop of the Muses^ rejoicing in a new sister, flocked 
round my cradle. 

§ 74. The present participle may be distinguished from the verbal 
adjective by the following tests : it may be the equivalent of (i) a 
relative clause, (ii) an adverbial clause ; it may have (iii) a direct or 
(iv) an indirect object, and (v) may be accompanied by a negative. 
All these are illustrated by the following sentence. 

Les Bourguignons, ne oonnaissant pas la prudence, et n’ob^issant 
qu’& lours passions, se trouv^rent dans une situation terri- 
fiante. 

The Burgundians, not knowing (or, who did not know, or, because 
they did not know) prudence (dir. obj.) and only obeying their 
pa>8si(m8 (indir. obj.) found themselves in a terrible position. 


The Gerund. 

§ 76. The gerund in -ant is, like the present participle, 
invariable, but is usually preceded by the preposition en. 
It should always relate to the subject of the sentence. 

** Bonjour,” reprit-il, en faisant un pas vers la jeune fille. 

“ Qood-dayf he replied, taking a step towards the girl. 

Je Tai renoontr4 en descendant Tescalier. 

I met him [as I was) coming downstairs. 

Je I’ai rencontr4 descendant Tescalier. 

I met him [as he was) coming dovmstairs. 
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§ 76. (i) The present participle must be used in assigning a motive. 

(ii) The gerund must be used to denote a means. 

(iii) Otherwise the two forms may generally be employed in- 
differently. 

(i) Tout r^quipage, d^s^sp^rant alors de son salut, se pr^oipitait 

k la mer. 

All the crewy giving up dll hope of rescue^ threw thermelves into the 
eea, 

(ii) On t&oha de sauver le vaisseau en jetant lea oanona k lamer. 

They tried to save the ship by throwing the guns overboard, 

(iii) n Bortit k pied, pr^c^dant les gardes et promenant de tons 

oot^s 868 regards, oomme sll edt marche k la tdte de ses 
soldats. En passant devant la prison de Laud, il s’arreta. 

He came out on foot^ preceding the guards^ and looking about him 
on every side as though he were marching at the head of his 
soldiers, ( While) passing in front of Lands prison^ he 
paused, 

§ 77. The gerund is often preceded by the adverb tout in the 
sense of while or though 

Tout en 4tudiant les livres il faut aussi 4tudier les hommes. 

While studying books we should also study men, 

Ils se montr^rent iudignes de la liberty, tout en y pr^tendant. 

Though aspiring to freedom^ they showed themselves unworthy of it. 

EXERCISE 9. 

1. The insect, not finding a firm hold for its little feet, slipped and 
fell to the ground. 

2. An earthquake, exceeding in violence that of last January, laid 
almost every house in the island in ruins. 

3. The dress of the Spaniards, their beards, their arms, appeared 
strange and surprising to the natives. 

4. The chief, looking at the gentleman, asked him how he was 
dressed when he lost his cloak. 

6. A St. Petersburger, on returning from a journey, always con- 
gratulates himself on being able to slake his thirst. 

6. They all made fun of him on hearing this. 

7. The aged prince, feeling himself weak, announced to them that 
his last hour had come. 
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8. She thought of her father as she ran along, but she reoonoiled 
herself to the idea of parting with him by determining that she 
would secretly send him a letter. 

9. As each terrible feature of the catastrophe became more ap- 
parent, the excitement became more intense. 

10 “ And this,” said my uncle Toby, taking up the sword in his 
hand, and drawing it out of the scabbard as he spoke, “and this, 
Le Fevre, I’ll save for thee.” 

11. They worship his first appearance by uncovering their heads 
and bowing to the earth with the most humble prostration. 

12. I caught sight of my cousin, pulling stroke to the second boat, 
with set teeth and flashing eyes, the great muscles on his bare arms 
springing up into knots at every rapid stroke. 

13. And gliding and springing. 

She went, ever singing. 


THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

The Past Participle without an Auxiliary. 

§ 78. The past participle may be used as a simple adjec- 
tive, agreeing in gender and number with the substantive 
which it qualifies. 

II me reoonnut k la lueur des maisons embras^es. 

He recognized me hy the light of the burning houses. 

Un honmie y ^tait couoh4, lea yeuz ferm^s. 

A man was lying there, with closed eyes. 

II fut livT^ auz ennemis, pieds et poings li^g. 

He was delivered to the enemy, bound hand and foot. 


The Past Participle with Etre. 

§ 79. The past participle with etre agrees with the sub- 
ject of the sentence. This rule applies to all verbs used in 
the passive voice, and to all intransitive verbs conjugated 
with fetre (§§ 7-9). For reflexive verbs see §§ 86-88. 
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Let portds seront fenu^es k huit heorea. 

The gates will he shut at eight o'clock. 

VoB deux tantes sont arriy^ea. 

Your two aunts have a/rrived. 


The Past Participle with Avoir. 

§ 80. The past participle used with avoir agrees with 
a preceding direct object, but in all other cases remains 
invariable. Such agreement can obviously only take place 
in the compound tenses of transitive verbs. The preceding 
direct object may be — 

(i) A personal pronoim. 

(ii) A relative. 

(iii) An interrogative, including quo de . . . ! combien 

de . . . ! quel . . . ! 

(i) II noua a tromp^s. (ii) Void la lettre qu’il a Norite. 

He has deceived us. Here is the letter which he has written. 

(iii) Quels livres avez vous lua ? 

Which books have you read ? 

Que de larmea il a vers^es ! 

How many tears he has shed ! 

Ohs. It should be remembered that many verbs which take a direct 
object in English govern the dative in French, and viceversd (§§ 14-15) 

Pourquoi ne nous (dat.) avez-voos pas ob4i? 

Why have you not obeyed m ? 

II nous (aoc.) a 4oout4s avec beauooup d’attention. 

He listened to us with great attention. 

§ 81. In the case of collective substantives followed by a plural 
complement the participle may agree with the collective or with 
the complement according to sense. It always agrees with the 
plural complement of adverbs of quantity, oombien de, autant de, 
beauooup de, etc. 

C’est la moiti4 des meubles qu'on a saisie. 

Half of the furniture has been seized. 
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II a rerendu la moiti4 dee tneubles qu’U avait aohet^B. 

He has re-acld half of the furniture that he had bought, 

Autant de combats il a Uvr^s, autant de viotoires il a remport^es. 

He has gained as many victories as he has fought battles, 

Combien d^otages a-t-on exig^s ? 

How many hostages are required ? 

§ 82. After the pronoun en, taking the plaoe of a direct object, 
the participle remains invariable, except when en is accompanied by 
an adverb of quantity. 

Lea ^l^phants de Pjrrrhus effray^rent les Bomains, qui n’en 
avaient jamais vu auparavant. 

The elephants of Pyrrhus terrified the Romans^ who had never seen 
any before. 

Combien en avez-yous vua ? 

How many of them have you seen ? 

§88. The modal auxiliaries always have as direct object an 
infinitive, expressed or understood. 

Je lui ai rendu tous les servioes que j’ai pu (rendre). 

I rendered him all the services thaJt I could. 


§ 84. When the past participle of the verbs voir, entendre, laisser 
is immediately followed by an infinitive the modern practice is to 
make the past participle invariable. This is the practice that the 
student should follow. Thus ; — 


Je les ai vu tomber. 

I saw them fall. 

La dame que j*ai entendu chanter. 

The lady that 1 heard sing. 


Je les ai vu d^capiter. 

I saw them beheaded. 

II les a laissd partir. 

He let them go. 


La ballade que j’ai entendu chanter. H les a laissd oongddier. 

The ballad that I heard sung. He had them dismissed. 


Elies ne s’^taient pas laissd d^courager. 

They had not allowed themselves to be discouraged. 


See §§ 62-64 and Tolerations (the Past Participle), p. xii. 
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§85. The past participle of faire, followed by an infinitive, is 
invariable. 

On les a fait mourir. 

They have been put to death, 

Les maisons qu*il a fait oonstruire. 

The homes that he has had built. 


The Past Participle op Eeplbxive Verbs. 

§ 86. The auxiliary etre, used in forming the compound 
tenses of reflexive verbs, is equivalent to avoir. Accord- 
ingly, the past participle of reflexive verbs follows the 
same rule as the past participle used with avoir — i,e, it 
agrees with a preceding direct object only. In the case of 
all naturally reflexive verbs, except s^arroger, this direct 
object is the reflexive pronoim, which agrees in gender and 
number with the subject. 

Elies s’en sont repenties. 

They have reperUed of it, 

§ 87. In the case of transitive verbs used reflexively, the reflexive 
pronoun may be dative, and the participle will then be invariable, 
unless there be a preceding direct object. 

Elies se (acc. ) sont lav^es. 

They have washed {themselves). 

Elies se (dat. ) sont lav4 les mains. 

They have washed their hands {to themselves the hands). 

Elies se (aoo. ) sont brfll4es anx doigts. 

They have burnt their fingers {themselves in the fingers), 

Elies se (dat.) sont brdl4 les doigts. 

They have burnt their fingers {to themselves the fingers). 

Les droits qn'elles se (dat.) sont arrog^s. 

The rights which they have arrogated to themselves, 

§ 88. The past participle of intransitive verbs used reflexively is 
of course invariable. 


Elies se sont nui. 

They have injured themselves. 
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The Past Participle op Impersonal Verbs. 

§89. The past participle of impersonal verbs is invari- 
able. 

Les orages qu’il y a eu. 

The etorma that there have been, 

Les efforts qu'il a fallu. 

The ejjorta which it has needed. 

La chaleur excessive qu'il a fait. 

The great heat that has •prevailed. 

EXEBCISE 10. 

1. The church, which escaped the last earthquake, he^s collapsed. 

2. Eleven persons have been killed in the town and about eighty 
injured. 

3. Once accustomed to the Neva water, most people grow so 
fond of it, that they prefer it to every water in the world. 

4. Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. 

6. The freedom of Florence as a republican city was finally 
destroyed. 

6. Whatever were the misfortunes that had overwhelmed her, 
whatever sorrows she had had to endure, Mary Queen of Soots had 
not allowed herself to be oast down. 

7. The trust she had reposed in the Almighty had never for- 
saken her. 

8. She had shown herself more courageous than would have been 
supposed, considering her previous conduct, which even her partisans 
had censured. 

9. Threatened with immediate death, and deprived of the 
spiritual aid which she had so earnestly desired, she had administered 
it to herself. 

10. She had prepared for herself a truly Christian end. 

11. They had there acquired large fortunes, which they had 
brought back to their native land. 

12. The projected expedition being one of paramount importance, 
Mrs. Jarley adjusted Nell’s bonnet with her own hands. 

13. My eyes, raised in abstraction to the window, caught sight 
of a figure just passing. 

14. To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 

15. Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 
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NEGATION. 

Ne ALONE USED AS A NEGATIVE. 

§ 90. 1 . Ne alone must be employed to express negation — 

(i) After que used for pourquoi. 

(ii) After prendre garde, to take care. 

(iii) In subordinate clauses, dependent on si or tene- 
ment accompanied by a negative. 

(i) Que n’est-il assis lui mSme k oe festin? 

Why is he himself not seated at this feast ? 

(ii) Prene 2 garde qu'on ne vous trompe. 

Take care that you are not deceived. 

(iii) II n’est si bonne compagnie qui ne se s^pare. 

The best of friends must part. 


§91. 2. Ne alone may be employed to express negation — 

(i) With savoir, pouvoir, oser, cesser, bonger. 

(ii) After the interrogatives qui, que, used in exclama- 
tions. 

(iii) In subordinate clauses introduced by si. 

(iv) In subordinate clauses dependent on sentences 

beginning with il y a, voilit, and referring to 
time. 

(v) Before adverbial phrases of time commencing with 

de. 

(vi) In relative clauses dependent on a negative or 

interrogative sentence. 

(vii) Before autre . . . que. 

(i) Je ne sals que faire. II n’oea r^aister. 

I donH know what to do. He dared not resist. 

(ii) Qui n*en aurait dtd touohd 7 

Who would not have been touched by it ? 

V. P. o. 


4 
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(iii) Si je ne me trompe, il a quatre-vingts ane. 

He is eighty, if I am not mistaken. 

(iv) II y a six moie que je ne Tai vu. 

I have not seen him for six months. 

(v) Elle ne verra sa fille de quinze jours. 

She will not see her daughter for a fortnight. 

(vi) Avez-vous un ami qul ne soit des miens ? 

Have you a friend who is not also mine ? 

(vii) II n*a d'autre loi que ses passions. 

He has no other law than his passions. 

Note. — When savoir means to have learnt, pas must not be 
omitted, e.g. nous ne savons pas notre legon. Pas is always 
omitted in je ne saurais, je ne puis, I cannot. 

§ 92. Ne alone also occurs in the following stereotyped phrases 
and others similar to them. 

A Dieu ne plaise ! Qu*^ oela ne tienne ! 

Ood forhid 1 Never mind that ! 

N’importe. Qui ne dit mot, consent. 

No matter. Silence gives consent. 

N’edt 4t4 son d^vouement. ... Ne vous en d^plaise. 

But for his devotion. ... An it please you. 

II n'est pire eau que I'eau qui dort. 

Still waters run deepest. 

N’avoir garde de . . . 

To have not the slightest intention qf . » » 

EXERCISE 11. 

1. I cannot think of such a battle without dismay. 

2. How should a man know this story if he had not read it ? 

3. Elizabeth could not have formed a very pleasing picture of 
conjugal felicity. 

4. Employments could not be put into more dangerous hands. 

5. All along I had been dreading the fulfilment of this promise. 

6. Swift could not but confess to Stella that, after all, he had 
never known any associate so agreeable as Addison. 

7. The piper declared he could not give up for a moment the 
privilege he derived from his ancestors. 
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8. All that day, from morning until past sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar. 

9. They would have demolished him for his ignorance, had not 
Socrates himself prevented them. 

10. My heart’s so hardened, I cannot repent. 

11. Long ere this I should have slain myself, 

Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep despair. 


AGREEMENT OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 93. The adjective agrees in gender and number with 
the substantive it (qualifies ; if it qualifies substantives of 
different gender it is put in the masculine plural. 

L’ordre et I’utilit^ publics ne peuvent §tre le fruit du crime. 

Public order and uae/ulneaa cannot be the outcome of crime. 

Note 1. — In the case of a substantive with a complement consist- 
ing of a preposition and a substantive, the adjective follows the 
complement, but must agree with the substantive to which it refers, 
e. g. des bas de coton rouges, red cotton etocTcings^ but, des bas de 
coton ^cru, unbleached cotton stockings. 

Note 2. — Substantives used as adjectives of colour are invariable. 
Such are— orange, olive, oarmin, noisette, marron, cerise, paille, 
ponceau, etc. The same rule applies to compound adjectives of 
colour, such as rose tendre, bleu fonc4, feuille morte, etc., e.g. des 
gants paille, straw-coloured gloves ; des cheveux oh&tain olair, light 
brown hair. 

§ 94 The adjectives demi and nu are invariable when they pre- 
cede a substantive with which they are united by a hyphen. 

Une demi-heure. Une heure et demie. 

Hcdf-an-hour. An hour and a half. 

Une grande fille, nu-pieds, tdte nue, vint m’ouvrir la barri^re. 

A tall girl, barefooted and bare-headed, came and opened the gate 
for me, 

§ 95. The adjective feu, late, deceased, is invariable when it pre- 
cedes the definite article. 

Feu la reine or la feue reine. 

The late queen. 
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POSITION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


§ 96. The natural position of the adjective, used to define 
a substantive, is in French after the substantive. An adjec- 
tive preceding a substantive usually indicates a quality 
inseparable from that substantive, or is used rhetorically. 
Hence in poetry and in the ‘ style eleve ’ the adjective pre- 
cedes much more frequently than in prose. Compare — 


Les Femmes Savantes. 

Tht Blue-atocTcinga. 

La terre sainte. 

The Holy Land. 

De Teau douce. 

Fresh water. 

Tin gentilhomme pauvre. 

An impecunious noble. 


Le savant professeur. 

The learned professor. 

La sainte Bible. 

The Holy Bible. 

La douoe esp4rance. 

Sweet hope. 

Les pauvres prisonniers. 

The poor prisoners. 


§ 97. The following adjectives usually precede the substantive — 
beau, bon, oher, excellent, grand, gros, haut, jeune, joli, long, 
mauvais, m^chant, meilleur, moindre, petit, pire, sot, vaste, vieux, 
vilain. 


§ 98. The following classes of adjectives follow the substantive— 

1. Adjectives denoting physical qualities, such as colour, form, 
temperature, etc. 

Une ^toffe noire. Une t§te carr^e. 

A blade material. A square head. 

Un hiver froid. 

A cold winter. 

2. Adjectives denoting nationality, dignity, office, religion, etc. 

L’arm^e francaise. Le prince imperial. 

The French army. The Prince Imperial. 

L’^glise oatholique. 

The Catholic Church. 
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3. Adjeotivea which are themselves modified by adverbs or ad- 
verbial phrases. 

Un paysage extrdmement beau. 

An extremely fine landscape, 

Un livre admirable k tons les points de vne. 

An admirable booh from every point of view. 

Note. — T his does not apply to the adverb tr^s, e.g. nn tr^s beau 
paysage. 

4. Two or more adjectives qualifying the same substantive. 

Un homme vertuenx et bon. 

A virtuous and good man. 

Note. — I t should be noticed that the conjunction et must be used 
in French when two adjectives qualify the same substantive, unless 
one of them is so closely connected with the substantive as to form 
with it one idea; thus we say le bon vieux temps, the good old 
times, but un homme avare et mesquin, an avaricious^ mean man. 

EXERCISE 12. 

1. The late Duke of Rutland had a favourite retriever called 
Prince. 

2. She bade a touching farewell to that pleasant land of France. 

3. Marius insisted on a regular trial. 

4. A St. Petersburger always congratulates himself on being able 
to slake his thirst in the water of his beloved river. 

fi. On Sunday Mary was a sad and helpless captive in a lonely 
tower. 

6. A poor widow once lived in a little cottage. 

7. “ It is,” he said, “a brave army.” 

8. But this did not turn the brave hunter from his purpose. 

9. Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract of European 
history, all feudal privileges, all modern nobility take their source. 

10. He was able to read a sharp lecture to his impatient landlady. 

11. Though she would not hurt a toad, she cannot love it like the 
bird, with its graceful form, soft feathers, and bright speaking eyes. 

12. Mr. Campbell has an invincible antipathy to the Highland 
bagpipe, which sings in the nose with a most alarming twang, and, 
indeed, is quite intolerable to ears of common sensibility. 

13. In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode along, returning a 
short, sullen growl to the good-humoured greetings of his neighbours. 
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14. The man is not of god-like physiognomy ; close-shut mouth 
with thin lips, prominent jaws and nose, receding brow. 

15. Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven. 

But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears. 

16. Then Alpheus bold, 

On his glacier cold, 

With his trident the mountains strook. 


CONJUNCTIV’E PEESONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 99. Tu is used for the English you (singular) (i) in 
poetry and dignified style, (ii) in addressing relatives, 
intimate friends and children, (iii) as a term of contempt. 

C’est k toi, sainte liberty, qne j*ai vou4 ma vie. 

It 18 to youj holy liberty y that 1 have devoted my life, 

Qu’as tu, ma petite ch4rie ? 

WhaCa the mattery darling i 

Va-t’en esp^ce dldiot. 

Get outy you idiot. 

§ 100. Ce is often used for il, elle, ils, elles. 

c’est un farceur. C’est une coquette. 

He is a humbug. She is a fiirt. 

Quant aux chefs du parti, ce sent des aventuriers. 

Aa for the leaders of the party y they are adventurers. 

Note. — Ce cannot be thus used if the nominative complement is 
an adjective or a substantive used without article, e.g. il est 
ambitieux, he is ambitious ; il est m^decin, he is a doctor. 

§ 101. Conjunctive pronouns used as objects, direct or 
indirect, precede the verb in simple tenses, and the auxiliary 
in compound tenses. With the negative imperative they 
take the same position and order as with the other moods, 
but with the affirmative imperative (§ 102) they follow the 
verb and the order is different. 
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Normal Order of Conjunctive Pronouns Gtoverned 
BY A Verb. 




it and 2nd Pers. 
at. and Acc. an( 
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VOU8 

ils 

ellea 


Vous ne me Tavez pas dit. 11 se lea r^p^tait. 

Yon did not tell me so. He was repeating them to himself. 

Nous la leur pr^senterona . Ne vous en d^solez pas. 

We shall introdiice her to them. Do not be distressed at it. 


Note 1. — The dative precedes the accusative unless both are of 
the third person. 

Note 2. — Me, te, nous and vous may be reflexive ; se is reflexive 
only. 

Note 3. — The following are the only allowable combinations (dis- 
regarding en and y), viz. those in which a dative of any person is 
used with le, la, lea, the accusative of the third person. There is 
no limitation to the use of en and y, but ugly combinations should 
be avoided. 


Dat. 


me 

te 

se 

nous 

vous 


1 

J 


le or la or les 


Acc. 

Dat. 

le 

) 

la 

Hui or leur 

les . 

; 
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Note 4. — In other cjases the disjunctive pronouns are used for the 
dative. 

Je vouB le pr4senterai. but, Je vous pr^aenterai k lui. 

I will introduce him to you. I will introduce you to him, 

Cette condition eat injuate, ne voua y aoumettez pas. 

Thia condition ia unjuat^ do not auhmit to it. 

but, Get honime voua tyrnnniae ; ne voua aoumettez paa k lui. 

Thia man hvlliea you ; do not auhmit to him. 

Note 6. — Pronouns governed by an infinitive observe the same 
order, but if the infinitive is dependent on one of the verbs faire, 
laiaser, entendre, aentir, voir (§§ 62-64), all governed pronouns pre- 
cede the first verb. 

Nous allona voua lea donner. but, On le lui a fait octroyer. 

We are going to give them to you. He haa been made to grant it. 

Note 6. — Pronouns governed by an infinitive dependent on a 
modal auxiliary used to stand before the latter ; e.g. je le veux 
faire, I wiah to do ao. This usage is restricted in modern French to 
the pronouns en and y. 

Je veux le faire. Je n'en veux rien faire. 

/ \oiah to do ao. I will do nothing of the sort. 

§ 102. In the imperative aflSrmative all pronouns follow 
the verb, and are connected with it by hyphens. 



vous 

lour 
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Montrez-le-nous. DonneZ’in^en. 

Show it to ua. Give me some. 

Note 1. — Moi and toi are used for me and te, but suflfer elision 
before en and y. 

Note 2. — Although the order donnez-les-nous is more strictly 
correct, the inverted order donnez-nous-les is common. 

Note 3. — The same limitations hold with regard to combinations 
of pronouns as in the normal order (§ 101, Notes 3 and 4). 

Votre p^re est votre meilleur ami ; soumettez-vous k lui. 

Your father is your heat friend ; he ruled hy him. 


DISJUNCTIVE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 103. Disjunctive personal pronouns are used — 

1. Standing alone in answer to a question. 

Qui Ta fait ? Moi. 

Who did it r I. 

2. After all prepositions. 

Nous allons diner ohez euz. 

We are going to dine with them. 

Note. — The use of lui or elle in the sense of it governed by a 
preposition is avoided. De lui, d’elle, k lui, k elle are replaced by 
en and y. After other prepositions the difficulty is surmounted in 
various ways, e.g. ils dtdrent leurs manteauz et s’assirent dessus, 

they took off their cloaks and sat down on them. 

3. In the second term of a comparison. 

Nous Bommes plus riches qu’euz. 

We are richer than they. 

4. With the adiective m^me to form the emphatic pro- 
nouns. 

Il'Ta fait lui-mdme. 

He did it himself. 
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6 . As nominative complements to the impersonal c’est. 

C’^tait elle. C’est nous. Ce sont eux. 

It vxie she. It is we. It ia they. 

Note. — Ce sont, c’^taient, eto., are used before the third person 
plural. 

6 . As subject of a verb, separated from the verb. 

Toi, qui as fait tant d’efforts, n’auras ancune recompense. 

YoUy who have made so many effortSy will have no reward. 

7 . To emphasize a conjunctive personal pronoun. 

Moi, je ne le crois pas. 

I {for my part) do not believe it. 

Note. — T he disjunctive lui may be used conjunctively for the 
sake of emphasis. 

Je travaillais pendant que lui s’amusait. 

I worked while he amused himself. 

8. When a verb has two or more subjects or objects, if 
one or more of such subjects or objects is a pronoun. In 
such cases a conjunctive pronoun is usually added. 

Lui et toi (vous) partirez ensemble. 

He and you will start together. 

Je vous laisserai partir, toi et ton fr^re. 

I will let you and your brother start. 

9. With the infinitive in exclamations. 

Moi, trahir ma patrie ! jamais ! 

ly betray my country I never ! 

10. As the direct object of a transitive verb modified by 
ne . . . que. 

Je n’aime qu’elle. 

I love none but her. 

The Eeplexive soi. 

§ 104. Soi is used, in speaking of persons, only when the 
subject is one of the indefinite pronouns on, aucun, chacun, 
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quiconque, celui qui, qui, nul, personne, or after an infini- 
tive used indefinitely, or after an impersonal verb. 

Nul n’est proph^te chez soi. 

No one ia a prophet in his own country. 

Chacun ne songeait qu’ik soi. 

Each one was thinking only of himself 

Quiconque rapporte tout k soi n’a pas beauooup d’amis. 

Whoever refers everything to his own interests has not many 
friends. 

N*amier quo soi, o’est dtre xnauvais oitoyen. 

To love only oneself is to he a bad citizen. 

II est beau de triompher de soi. 

It is a fine thing to conquer oneself. 

§ 106. Ill speaking of things, soi is used only to refer to singular 
substantives ; if the subject is plural the disjunctive personal 
pronouns eux, elles, are used. 

L’aimant attire le fer a soi. 

The loadstone altracts iron to itself. 

Un bienfait porte en soi sa r^oompense. 

A kindness brings its ovm reward with it. 

Les guerres entrainent bien des maux apr^s elles. 

Wars bring many evils in their train. 

EXERCISE 18. 

1. The attendants immediately fell upon him with their swords 
and killed him. 

2. I took him for a god, and was about to address him in Greek. 

3. As for me, I was still on the island. 

4. The door was instantly shut and looked upon them. 

6. I, who know that enemy well, cannot think of such a battle 
without dismay. 

6. Polly and I were very happy and merry together. 

7. Aunt Mary never allowed any of the girls to visit without her. 

8. The imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began to 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. 

9. A weak mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt itself. 

10. I too, was a man, and an Englishman. 
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11. He — far rather than Chaucer or Spenser — he alone was the 
true Apollo of our dawn. 

12. In summer these fiords glitter with golden sunshine, and purple 
and green shadows from the mountain and forests lie on them. 

13. A little while and thou too shalt sleep no more. 

14. Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay. 

16. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

16. Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them. 

17. Oh, save me ! Oh, guide me ! 

And bid the deep hide me. 

For he grasps me now by the hair. 


EELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Qui. 

§ 108. ftui, used after prepositions, can only refer to 
persons. In reference to things the various forms of 
lequel must be used (§ 109). 

Ceux pour qui je me suis d4voa4. 

Those for whom I have devoted myselj. 

Note.— The genitive de qui is usually replaced by dont (§ 110). 

Que. 

§ 107. The accusative que must never be omitted in 
French. 

Voil^ rhomme que je oherche. 

That is the man I am looking for, 

§ 108. The accusative que is used as a nominative complement to 
the verb Otre. 

De berger qu’il 4tait il devint roi. 

From the shepherd that he was he became a king, 

Malheureux que je euis ! 

Wretch that I am ! 
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Lemuel. 

§ 109. Lequel must be used for qui (i) 'when the relative 
refers to a thing and is governed by a preposition, (ii) when 
the relative, whether referring to persons or things, is 
governed by the prepositions parmi or entre. 

(i) II a pronono^ un discoura auqnel personne n’a fait attention. 

He delivered a speech to which nobody attended. 

(ii) n y avait une foule de prisonniera, paxmi leaquela ae trouvait 

le g4n4ral. 

There was a crowd of prisonerSy among whom was the general. 

Dent. 

§ 110. Dont, whose^ of whom, of which, is the usual genitive 
of the relative pronoun. The substantive dependent on it 
is preceded by the article. 

La nature, dont lea aecreta nous ^chappent, suit des loia immuablea. 

Nature, whose secrets escape us, follows unchanging laws. 

§ 111. If the substantive dependent on dont is the direct 
object of a transitive verb it must follow that verb. The 
order thus difEers from that observed in English after 
whose. 

La nature, dont nous ne oonnaissons pas lea secrets, suit des lois 
immuablea. 

Nature, whose secrets we do not know, follows unchanging laws. 

§ 112. Dont must be replaced by de qui, duquel, etc., if 
the substantive dependent on the relative is governed by a 
preposition. 

L’homme k la probity de qui (duquel) je me fie. 

The man on whose integrity I rely. 

Les principes pour la defense desquels il a lutt^. 

The principles in defence of which he has striven. 

Note. — When an English relative clause introduced hy whose con- 
tains a personal pronoun referring to the subject of the sentence, the 
oonstruotion must be altered in French. 

Celui que ses ennemis poursuivent. 

He whose enemies pursne him. 
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§ 118, The verb to he is sometimes omitted in a relative clause 
introduced by dont. 

11 ne restait que cinquante hommes, dont plusieurs blesses. 

Only fifty men were left^ many of whom were wounded. 

Oti. 

§ 114. The adverbial conjunction oh, where, is often used 
relatively instead of lequel and a preposition. 

L’instant od nous naissons est un pas vers la mort 

The moment in which we are horn is a step towards death. 

Voili le chemin par od nous sommes venus. 

That is the road by which we came. 

Note. — Od, in this use, is often replaced by que, especially after 
adverbial phrases referring to time. 

Au moment quTl allait partir. 

At the moment when {in which) he was about to start. 

Ce qui, ce que. 

§ 116. The neuter relative ce qui, accusative ce que, is 
equivalent to the English relative what. 

Nous aimons ce qui est juste et Equitable. 

We like what is just and fair. 

Nous ferons ce que vous voudrez. 

We will do what you like. 

Note. — Ce qui must accordingly be used for the interrogative que 
in indirect questions (§ 125). 

Dites-nous ce qui vous alarme. 

Tell us whad alarms you. 

§ 116. After prepositions quoi must be used. 

Voild oe BUT quoi Ton a tant dispute. 

Thcd is what there has been so much wrangling about. 

§ 117. The English which, relating to the whole sense of 
a preceding clause, must be rendered by ce qui, ce que. 
n dtait malade, oe qui I’empdcha de sortir. 

He was ill, which hindered him from going out. 

On les pria de rester, oe qu'ils firent volontiers. 

They were ashed to stop, which they willingly did. 
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§ 118. Quoi is similarly used, without oe, after prepositions. 

11 mit de I’ordre k ses affaires, apr^s quoi il partit. 

He set hia affairs in order ^ after lohich he departed. 

§ 119. The accusative oe que, like que (§ 108), can be used as the 
nominative complement of 8tre and of other verbs which admit a 
nominative complement. 

On le nomma president, ce que de fait il avait toujours ^t^. 

He waa nominated president^ which in fact he always had been. 

Je ne sais oe qu’il eat devenu. 

I do not know what has become of him. 

EXERCISE 14. 

1. He held up before his nation the mirror in which they were to 
behold the world of gods and heroes. 

2. The French soldier whom we have referred to well deserves his 
name of the “ Lion Killer.” 

3. What we supposed to be an island was no more than the back 
of a large dsh. 

4. A soldier passed to her a rough cross he had made from a stick 
he held. 

5. He urged upon his chiefs to execute the provisions set forth in 
the will he had that day dictated to his secretary. 

6. It will be the last week I am ever likely to have with you. 

7. The trust she had reposed in the Almighty had never forsaken 
her. 

8. He was interested by what he heard of the nascent society. 

9. There were diamonds, some of them exceedingly large and fine. 

10. It was not necessary for me to look up in order to ascertain 
whose entrance they thus saluted. 

11. Demi -gods could not have done what they had failed to do. 

12. The man from whom you take his life, to him can the whole 
combined world do more ? 

13. One had nothing to dread from the cold, or, what is worse, the 
warm looks of ladies in the drawing-room. 

14. Those who say that her power was absolute, do not sufficiently 
consider in what her power consisted. 

15. The English troops rushed from the post from which no enemy 
had been able to dislodge them. 

16. Not what is called a beautiful man ; nor yet, by all appearance, 
what is called a happy. 
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17 . This is no cabinet science, in which things are tested to a 
scruple. 

18. The writer was able to pay his rent, and, moreover, which 
was still a greater satisfaction, to read a sharp lecture to his 
impatient landlady. 

19. The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

20. Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

21. Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
1 served my King, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


INTERKOaATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


auel? 

§ 120. The interrogative adjective quel may be used in 
direct or indirect questions. 

Quelle route dois-je suivre 7 

Which road must I follow ? 

Indiquez-moi quelle route je dois Buivre. 

Show me the road that I must follow. 


aui? 


§ 121 . The masculine or feminine interrogative pronoun 
qui, whoy whom, can refer to persons only, and has the same 
form for both numbers. It may be used (i) in the nomina- 
tive, (ii) in the accusative, (iii) after prepositions. It can 
be used in direct or indirect interrogation. 


(i) Qui vous I’a dit 7 
Who told you 80 ? 

(ii) Qui cherohez-vous 7 
Whom are you looking 

for? 

(iii) A. qui est oette maison 7 
Whose is this house ? 


Ne savez-vous pas qui vous I’a dit 7 

Do you not know who told you so ? 

Dites-moi qui vous cherchez. 

Tell me whom you are looking for, 

Dites moi pour qui vous me prenez. 
Tell me whom you take me for. 
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§133. QuI, used in direct interrogation, may be replaced in the 
nominative by the locution qui est-ce qui, and in the other cases by 
qui est-ce que. 

Qui est-ce qui voos Ta dit 7 Qui est-ce que vous cherchez ? 

fF/io told you 80 ? Whom are you looking for f 

De qui est-ce que vous parlez ? 

Of whom are you speaking ? 

Quel 

§ 123. The neuter interrogative pronoun que, what, can 
refer to things only. It can be used (i) in the nominative 
(but see § 124), (ii) in the accusative. It cannot be used 
in indirect interrogation (§ 125). After prepositions it 
must be replaced by quoi (§ 128). 

(i) Qu’est-il arrive ? (ii) Que voulez-vous ? 

What has happened ? What do you want ? 

§ 124. Que must be replaced in the nominative by the locution 
qu*est-ce qui, except with 6tre and other verbs which admit a 
nominative complement. The accusative may always be replaced 
by qu’est-ce que. 

Qu’est-ce qui nous empdche d*en faire autant ? 

What prevents ua from doing the same ? 

Qu’est-ce que cela prouve 7 

What does that prove ? 

§ 125. In indirect interrogation que is replaced by the compound 
relative ce qui, ce que (§ 115), unless followed by an infinitive. 

Dites-nous ce qui vous d^plait. Dites-nous ce que vous d^sirez. 

Tell us what annoys you. Tell us what you want. 

but, 11 ne savait que faire. 

He did not know what to do. 

§ 126. Que can be used, like the Latin quid, as an interrogative 
adverb for pourquoi, why, in negative questions ; pas is not then 
required with the accompanying verb (§ 90). 

Que n’est-il ici present 7 

Why is he not here ? 


F. C. P. 


5 
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§ 127. Que may also be used to replace the adverb oombien, how^ 
how much, how many, in exclamations. 

Que de services il m’a rendus ! 

How many services he has rendered me / 

Que vous dtes m^ohant ! 

How naughty you are ! 

Note. — In the first case the meaning is the same if the sentence 
is made negative and inverted. 

Que de services ne m’a-t-il pas rendus ! 

ftuoi? 

§ 128. The neuter interrogative pronoun quoi, what, is 
chiefly used for que after prepositions. It may be either 
directly or indirectly interrogative. It is rarely employed 
in the nominative (§ 130) and the accusative (§ 131). 

De quoi parlez-vous ? A quo! pensez-vous ? 

What are you speaking of? What are you thinking of? 

Dites-moi en quoi je peux vous servir. 

Tell me in what way I can he of service to you. 

§ 129. The same form with est-ce que may be used with quoi as 
with qui and quo (§§ 122, 124). 

De quoi est-oe que vous parlez ? A quoi est-ce que vous pensez 7 

§ 180. Quoi is used in the nominative in elliptical constructions 
only. 

Quoi de nouveau 7 Quoi de plus beau 7 

WhaTs the news ? What could he finer ? 

II y a du nouveau. Quoi 7 

There is news. What ? 

§ 181. Quoi is used in the accusative in elliptical constructions 
only, or in the expression je ne sais quoi, 1 know not what. 

J’ai quelque chose a vous dire. Quoi 7 

I have something to tell you. What ? 

II y avait un je ne sais quoi de noble dans sa mine. 

There was something indescribahly noble in his mien. 
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Note. — Quol must not be used for English whcUy indicating that 
the hearer has failed to catch a remark: plait-il7 comment? or 
monsieur 7 should be used instead. Note, however, its exclamatory 
use. 

Quoi ! Vous me braves ! 

What ! You defy me ! 

§ 132. Lequel, which (with its variations for gender, 
number, and case), is used instead of qui and que to indi- 
cate a choice of two or more objects. It may be directly 
or indirectly interrogative, and is usually followed by the 
preposition de. 

Lequel de ces deux livres pr^fdrez-vous 7 

Which of these two books do you prefer ? 

n serait difficile de dire lequel est le plus coupable. 

It would he difficult to say which is the more guilty. 

EXEECISE 16. 

1. One day he presented himself to the monarch, who said to 
him : ** Who are you ? ” 

2. She asked him what he thought of the army. 

3. It was indeed some time before Lovel could perceive in what 
sort of den his friend had constructed his retreat. 

4. What is the use of my saying what some of these opinions are ? 

5. What is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses ? 

6. What is it that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause ? 

7. What causes the doctor, when ailing, to send for his rival ? 

8. By some beings, I knew not whom, a battle, a strife, an agony 
was conducting. 

9. What matter where, if I be still the same ? 
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DEMONSTEATIVE ADJECTIVES AND 
PEONOUNS. 

The Adjective Ce. 

§ 133. The adjective ce is often used for the English 
definite article, especially before a substantive which has a 
relative clause dependent on it, and in the phrase ce dernier, 
the latter. 

Je n’ai pas sollicit^ rhonneur de la soci^t^ de cette dame. 

I did not aolicit the honour of the lady* a society. 

§ 184. The particles -oi and -1^ are not only used to contrast thia 
and thoLty but also for emphasis. 

Ce jourd^ il avait mis ses meilleurs vdiements. 

On that day he had put on hia heat clothea. 

The Pronoun celui. 

§ 136. Celui (celle, ceux, celles) is used (i) before the 
relative qui, which it immediately precedes, (ii) before a 
genitive. Before a relative celui and celle are used for he 
and she. 

Celui qui volera sera pendu. 

He who ateala will he hanged. 

Son style ressemble beauooup a celui de Boileau. 

Hia style much reaemhlea BoileaiCa. 

Celui-ci, Celui-la, etc. 

§ 136. Celui-ci, celui-la are usually equivalent to the 
English the latter, the former. 

Le corps p^rit. Tame est immortelle ; oependant on neglige celle-ci, 
et on saorifie tout pour celui-lA 

The body perishes, the soul ia immortcU ; yet we neglect the latter^ 
and sacrifice everything for the former* 
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§ 137. Celui-la is sometimes used as antecedent to a relative, but 
does not come immediately before it. 

/ Celui Qui oroit que cet homme eat malheureux ae trompe. 

\ Celui-la ae trompe, qui oroit que cet homme eat malheureux. 

He who thinks this man unha^ppy is mistaken. 

The Pronouns ce, ceci, cela. 

§ 138. For the various uses of the neuter ce see §§ 24, 
100. In addition to these uses ce, before the verb 6tre, 
may mean this. 

C’est un fait tres important. 

This is a very important fact. 

§ 139. When this, these, or that, those are used em- 
phatically as the subject of the verb fetre, they are rendered 
by ce . . . . ici and ce .... la. 

Ce Bont ici nos bagagea. 

This is our luggage. 

C*4tait son seul espoir. 

This was his only hope. 

Note. — That is, that was, etc., may sometimes be expressed by 
voili, or, more emphatically, by voilii quel and the verb Stre. 

Agir et aouffrir, voila quel fut ton lot dans la vie. 

To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in life. 

§ 140. Ceci and cela are not used of persons or in 
reference to a preceding substantive. They are employed 
to call attention to something present, or in reference to 
the sense of a preceding sentence. 

Donnez-moi cela. Ceci eat la maison que Jacques a b&tie. 

Give me that. This is the house that Jack built, 

11 avait toujoura 4t4 timide, et cela avait empdch^ son avanoement. 

He had cUways been nervous^ and that had hindered his promotion. 

Note. — In French cela, l^i, and \oi\k are preferred tooeoi, Ici and 
void, where no contrast is required. 

C’^tait k cause de cela. 

It was on this account. 


Me voil^ 
Here I am. 
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EXERCISE 16. 

1. An earthquake, exceeding in violence that of last January, 
laid every house in ruins. 

2. Kneeling down, they all kissed the ground which they had so 

3. This is a feature in their character which was not wholly 
erased, even in the period of their degeneracy. 

4. This lasts, however, for a very short time. 

5. But this did not turn the brave hunter from his purpose. 

6. Those who say that her power was absolute, do not sufficiently 
consider in what her power consisted. 

7. These were the means, and the only means, which she had at 
her command. 

8. It was the latter who used the influence of his office to form 
a league with the Emperor. 

9. He who reads much, learns much. 

10. He was interested by what he heard of the nascent society. 

11. This is not the sort of happiness which a man would in general 
wish to owe to his wife, 

12. I knew that, if there were any freedom left in Europe, it was 
to these men that we owed it 

13. And this, Le Fevre, I’ll save for thee. 

14. “ Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 

Said then the lost archangel, ** this the seat 
That we must change for heaven ? ” 

INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES AND 

Tel. 

§ 141. Tel, such, corresponds pretty 
English equivalent, but is never followed 
article. Its different uses are illustrated 
examples. 

Une telle condulte voua fait honneur. 

Such conduct does you honour. 

8a m^moire est telle (or Telle estsam^moire) qu’il n’oublie jamais 
rien. 

His memory is such that he never forgets anything. 


PEONOUNS. 


closely with its 
by the indefinite 
by the following 
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Les voil^ tels quo la mort nous les a faits. 

Behold them such as death has made them for us. 

Monsieur un teL Tel znaitre» tel valet. 

Mr. So-and so. Like master, like man. 

Pour dtre heureux ou malheureux, il faut se oroire tel. 

To he happy or unhappy, you have only to believe yourself so. 
Tel qui rit vendredi dimanche pleurera. 

Sorrow treads upon the heels of mirth. 


Tout 


§ 142. As an adjective, if qualifying a following substan- 
tive, tout is usually (but not invariably) followed by the 
definite article or another adjective; if qualifying a pre- 
ceding substantive or a pronoun, it is not accompanied by 
the article. 


( Tous les honunes sont mortels. 

( Les hommes sont tons mortels. 

All men are mortal. 

C Toute la inaison est en feu. 

( La maison est toute en feu. 

The whole house is on fire. 

Toute sa famille est en bonne santd. 
All his family is in good health. 

Tous les lundis. Tous les deux jours. 

Every Monday. Every other day, 

Tous ohemins vont k Borne. 

All roads lead to Rome. 

IIs sortirent tous furieux. 

They all weni out furious. 

VouB tons. 

All of you. 


Note. — T he definite article is omitted (i) before a singular sub- 
stantive when tout has a distributive sense ; (ii) before a proper 
name ; (iii) frequently after prepositions. 


(i) Toute peine mdrite salaire. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
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(ii) Tout Paris le aait. 

All Paris knows it. 

(iii) II vend des ^toffes en tous genres. 

He sells materials of all kinds. 

Les coups pleuvaient de tous odt^s. 

Blows fell on all sides. 

§ 143. The examples of the preceding paragraph indicate how the 
English the whole^ ally every y are to be translated into French. 

(i) The whole is in every case tout le, toute la, before the sub- 
stantive. 

Toute la terre. 

The whole earth. 

(ii) Ally all they qualifying a following substantive, are usually 
translated by tout le, toute la, tous les, toutes les. 

Tout le monde. Tous les hommes. 

All the world {everybody). All men. 

(iii) Every is translated tout, toute, or in the same way as ally 
according to whether its distributive {any whatsoever) or its collec- 
tive {all) sense predominates ; in some cases either translation is 
admissible. 

Tout homme a ses d^fauts. Toutes les semaines. 

Every man has his faults. Every week. 

Ohs. — Between tous deux, tous trois, etc. , and tous les deux, tous 
les trois, etc., there is the same difierenoe that the presence or 
absence of the article always makes. The latter are more definite, 
and alone can be used before a following substantive. 

Tous (les) trois p^rirent dans les guerres oiviles. 

All three perished in the civil wars. 

Tous les deux prisonniers seront condamn^s. 

Both prisoners will he condemned. 

§ 144. As a pronoun {i.e. without reference to any ex- 
pressed substantive) tout is used in the neuter singular, 
meaning ally everything y in the mascuhne plural,* tous, and 
(more rarely) in the feminine plural, toutes, meaning all. 

II veut tout avoir. A tout prendre. 

He wants to have everything. On the whole, 

Tous vinrent au-devant de lui. 

A ll came to meet him. 

* When thus used the final -8 is pronounced. 
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§ 145. As an adverb, tout is equivalent to tout i fait, 
quite, altogether. 

Elle ^tait tout heureuse. 

She was quite happy. 

La pi^oe eat toinb^e tout k plat. 

The piece fell quite flat. 

Le ohien eat tout z^le, tout ardour, tout ob^iaaance. 

The dog ia all zeal, eagemeaa, and obedience. 

§ 146. The adverb tout is the only exception to the rule 
of the invariability of adverbs. When followed by a femi- 
nine adjective or participle beginning with a consonant or 
h- aspirate it varies for gender and number. 

Elle reata toute aurpriae, toute hontenae. 

She remained altogether aurpriaed and aahamed, 

Cea fleura aont toutea fraichea. 

Theae flowera are quite freah. 

068 .— Hence an ambiguity may arise. 

Elies sont toutea malades. 

( They are all ill. 

\ They are quite ill, 

§ 147. The adverb tout may be followed by que, and 
(usually) the indicative mood in much the same sense as 
quelque . . . que or si . . . que (§§ 52, 152) with the 
subjunctive. 

Tout estim^es que aont cea dames. 

Eateemed aa theae ladiea are. 

Tout spirituela qu’ils aont. 

Witty aa they are. 

Toutea spirituelles que sont cea demoiselles. 

Witty aa theae young ladiea are. 

Meme. 

§ 148. Meme has three distinct uses, (i) Preceded by 
the (usually definite) article, it is an adjective meaning 
same (Lat. idem), (ii) Without the article and following 
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a substantive or pronoun (with the latter it is connected 
bj a hyphen), it means self, very (Lat. ipse), (iii) In all 
other cases it is an adverb, meaning ev&a, also, and 
therefore invariable. 

§ 149. KCeme, memes, after the article, means same. 

n a encore le m§me habit qu’il avait. 

He still has the same coat that he had. 

Notre nation n’est point exoit^e k faire les mSmes efforts que les 
Greos. 

Our nation is not roused to make the same efforts cls the Greeks, 

Cette femme est toujours la m6me. 

This woman is always the same, 

§ 160. Meme, memes, following a substantive or pronoun 
with which it agrees, means self, selves, very. 

Les Remains ne vainquirent les Greos que par les Grecs mimes. 

The Romans conquered the Greeks ovly through the Greeks themselves. 

Lui-mime I’a dit. Son pire est la bonti mime. 

He himself said so. His (or her) father is goodness itself. 

Les enfants mimes furent passis au fil de Tipie. 

The very children were put to the edge of the sword. 

§ 151. In all other cases meme is invariable. 

Les plus sages mime le font. 

Even the wisest do so. 

Ses amis, ses parents mime le bl&ment. 

His friends, even his relatives, blame him. 

Ohs. — When used thus with a substantive, mime may follow the 
substantive or precede the substantive and the article, or the adjective 
mime, self, very (§ 160), may follow the substantive and agree with 
it, without affecting the meaning. Thus, Racine writes — 

Votre front prite a mon diadime 
On iolat qui le rend respectable aux dieux mime. 

Your brow lends a lustre to my diadem, which renders it an 
object of veneration even to the gods. 
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Apart from the needs of his verse he might equally well have written 
mdme aux dieux, or aux dieux mimes, to the very godsy to the gods 
themselves. 


ftnelque, quel que. 

§ 162. Special attention should be given to the following 
paragraphs and examples on these words, because otherwise 
it is very easy to confuse their various uses. 

(1) Quelque, not followed by que, is an adjective meaning 
some, a few. 

(2) An adverb meaning about , some. 

(3) ftuelque, followed by que (not immediately) and the 
subjunctive mood, is an adjective meaning whatever. 

(4) An adverb meaning however. In this case it may be 
replaced by si . . . que. 

(5) ftuel que (in two words) is an adjective meaning 
whoever y whatever y and is always followed by the verb fetre, 
or some other copulative verb, in the subjunctive. 

(1) Vous avez quelques bonnes raisons. 

You have some good reasons. 

(2) Vous avez quelque douze bonnes raisons. 

You have some (i.e. about a) dozen good reasons. 

(3) Quelques bonnes raisons que vous ayez. 

Whatever good reasons you may have. 

(4) Quelque bonnes raisons qu’elles soient. 

However good reasons they may be. 

Quelque (or si) bonnes que soient vos raisons. 

However good your reasons may be. 

(5) Quelles que soient vos bonnes raisons. 

Whatever your good reasons may be. 


On. 

§ 163. The correct employment of the pronoun on is a 
test of ability to translate into French. Its most important 
use is for the English passive (§ 237). 
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5 Bouen ! Bouen Tentendit-on murmurer. 

Oh! Rouen, Rouen, she was heard to murmur. 

On a parl4 de la puret^ de I’eau de la N^va. 

The purity of the Neva wcUer has already been mentioned. 

AuBsi vouB conBeille-t-on toujourB, quand voub arrivez a 
Baint P^tersbourg pour la premiere foiB, de ne paB boire 
d’eau. 

For which reason persons, when they first arrive at St. Peters- 
burg, are always advised to drink no water. 

On a compart son entree dans cette cit^ k un triomphe 
romain. 

His entrance into this city has been compared to a Roman 
triumph. 

On Tentendit pousser ce ori : J4bus ! ” 

There was one cry of ** Jesus ! ” 

On oonsentit a oublier le pass^. 

It was agreed to let the past be. 

Peut-on oonoevoir un homme plus heureux ? 

Gan anyone conceive a happier man ? 

C’est un triste spectacle que de voir un beau navire qu'on 
est impuissant k maitriser. 

It is a sad sight to see a fine ship beyond control. 

Le Boir, on improvise une demi-douzaine de lits, qui sont 
ranges le long du mur des deux oot^s . Ces lits sent faits 
de bruy^res fraiches qu’on arracbe avec leurs racines. 

At night half-a-dozen occasional beds are ranged on each side 
along the wall. These are made of fresh heath, pulled up 
by the roots. 

§ 164. L’on is often used for on after et, si, ainsi, ou, ofi, qui, quoi. 

Le moment oil Ton arrive. 

The moment of arrival. 

Note. — L’on must not be used before le, la, les, lui, leur, e.g. si on 
I'entend, if he is heard. 
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ANY, ANY ONE, ANYTHING. 

§ 155. These words, used affirmatively, in the sense of 
any you please, are rendered by tout, or, more emphatically, 
by n’ixnporte quel, qui, quoi ; qui or quoi que ce soit. 

Tout autre homme aurait 6t4 4tonn^. 

Any other man would have been astonished. 

Demajidez oela ^ n’importe qui et vous aurez la mdme 
r^ponse. 

Ask any one and you will get the same answer, 

Je suis prdt a tout sacrifier. 

I am prepared to make any sacrifice. 

§ 156. When used negatively, or with the suggestion of 
negation, they must be rendered by aucun, nul, personne, 
rien. 

Nous reste-t-il aucun espoir ? 

Have we any hope left i 

Je n’ai rencontr^ personne pendant ma promenade. 

I did not meet any one on my walk. 

y a-t-il rien de plus absurde? 

Gan there he anything more absurd ? 

§ 157. After if, or in a question to which an affirmative 
answer may be expected, they are rendered by quelque, 
quelqu’un, quelque chose, some, some one, something. 

Si quelqu’un vous interroge, soyez discret. 

If any one questions you, be discreet. 

Note 1. — Observe the distinction between avez-vous vu quelque 
chose de plus joli ? which may be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, and avez-vous rien vu de plus joli 7 which suggests the 
answer No. 

Note 2.— Quelque chose thus used is masculine, and, like rien, is 
followed by an adjective preceded by de. 

EXERCISE 17. 

1. Queen Matilda also wished to leave some memorial of her 
husband’s victory. 

2. He complained to the chief of the brigands, telling him that 
some of his men had taken his cloak. 

3. Even the soldiers were hushed as she reached the stake. 
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4. Mary, after some hesitation, resolved to comply with the 
wishes of her subjects. 

5. With such a commander it might not have been easy to reduce 
the insurgents. 

6. Once accustomed to the Neva water, most people grow so fond 
of it, that they prefer it to every water in the world. 

7. They all made fun of him on hearing this. 

8. Columbus arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had 
been made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 

9. The people remembered Mary’s gentleness, grace, and beauty ; 
they remembered her misfortunes also. 

10. They called to us to re-embark, or we should all perish. 

11. Whatever were the misfortunes that had overwhelmed her, 
Mary had not allowed herself to be oast down. 

12. She had thus prepared for herself a truly Christian end. 

13. The depth of the valley prevents its waters from escaping to 
fertilize anything beyond its own immediate bed. 

14. Nothing more than a nominal dignity was left to the abject 
heirs of an illustrious name. 

15. Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract of European 
history, all feudal privileges, all modern nobility take their source. 

16. Whatever books he may read, he draws from them some 
instruction. 

17. However solitary he may be, he finds in them companions 

18. However poor he may seem to the eyes of some, he is really 
richer than most men. 

19. In whatever company he may find himself, he has always 
something to give. 

20. He himself had a noble passion for letters, 

21. A purse of gold might be exposed without danger in the 
midst of the highway. 

22. Everything had been heaped in promiscuously. 

23. The very butcher respected it as a gate of mystery, and left 
off whistling when he rang the bell. 

24. Such was one of the favourite haunts of the headless horseman- 

25. The contemplation of death is more affecting in summer than 
in any other season of the year. 

26. Tom rejected the scheme with contempt, observing that 
gipsies were thieves and got hardly anything to eat. 

27. If there were any freedom left in iTurope, it was to these men 
that we owed it. 
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28. It is rather strange to find the word “hardship” applied to 
any obstacle to the growth of a plant. 

29. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

30. If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale — why, then, 

Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 

Laughs a child of seven. 


THE NUMERALS. 

§ 168. The cardinal numerals are used instead of the 
ordinals — 

1. In dates. 

Le neuf mai, mil huit cent (or dix-huit cent) quatre-vingt douze. 

The ninth of May^ eighteen hundred and ninety-two. 

Le dix janvier. L’an mil huit cent quinze. 

The tenth of January. The year eighteen hundred and fifteen. 

01)8. — Mil is used in dates after lOOO a.d. instead of mille. 

2. In speaking of pages, chapters, and books. 

Au chapitre trois du livre quatre. 

Ill the third chapter of the fourth book. 

Au livre quatre. A la page cent vingt. 

In the fourth book. Page one hundred and twenty. 

Note. — The use of the ordinal is equally correct in this case. 

3. With the names of sovereigns and rulers. 

Henri huit. 

Henry the Eighth. 

Note 1. — In two instances quint is used for cinq, five : Charles- 
Quint, {the emperor) Gharlea the Fifth, and Sixte-Quint, Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, 
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Note 2. — Premier is an exception to all three rules, being never 
replaced by un, except in compounds. 

Le premier janvier. Page premiere. 

The first of January^ The first page, page one, 

Charles premier. Le pape Jean vingt et un. 

Charles the First, Pope John XXL 


Dimensions. 

§ 169. Dimension is usually expressed by a genitive 
dependent on the adjectives long, long, large, wide, haut, 
high, profond, deep, epais, thich. 

Une chambre longue de vingt pieds. 

A room twenty feet long, 

Ohs. — A similar construction is used after kg6, old, riche, rich, 
and fort, strong. 

Un homme riche d’environ deux millions. 

A man worth about two millions. 

Une arm^e forte de deux cent mille hommes. 

An army two hundred thousand strong. 

§ 160. A statement of dimension may be made in four 
ways. 

, Cette tour est haute de cent pieds. 

\ Cette tour a cent pieds de haut.* 

I Cette tour a cent pieds de hauteur. 

( Cette tour a une hauteur de cent pieds. 

This tower is a hundred feet high. 

§ 161 . When more than one dimension is stated, the second or 
third of the preceding constructions should be used, the English 
and or by being rendered by et or sur. 

Ce verger a cent metres de long (or longueur) et (or sur) cinquante 
de large (or largeur). 

This orchard is a hundred yards by fifty, 

* This conetruction is not allowed vrith ^palB and profond, 
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EXERCISE 18 . 

1. At eight o’clock in the morning of the seventeenth of April an 
earthquake laid almost every house in ruins. 

2. Fernand Cortez was born in the year fourteen hundred and 
eighty-five. 

3. She made, on a canvas two hundred and eleven feet long and 
nineteen inches wide, a tapestry. 

4. On the thirtieth of January, sixteen hundred and forty-nine. 
King Charles the First was publicly executed at Whitehall. 

5. On the 18th of October, 1830, Peter I. was sitting by the fireside 
of his great kitchen. 

6. It was the latter who used the influence of his office to form a 
league with the Emperor Charles the Fifth of Germany. 

7. The Venetian gondola is twenty or thirty feet long. 

8. The grand gallery was one hundred feet long and forty-five feet 
broad. 

9. The great hall, paved with flat stones, is forty -five feet by 
twenty -two. 


EEPETITION OF WORDS IN FRENCH. 

§ 162. The following classes of words must be repeated 
in French before every word to which they refer — 

(i) Articles ; 

(ii) Demonstrative Adjectives ; 

(iii) Possessive Adjectives ; 

(iv) Interrogative Adjectives ; 

(v) The Adjectives chaque and tout ; 

(vi) The Adverbs tres, aussi and si ; 

(vii) The prepositions il, de, and en. 

(i) Les insurg^s et lee d^serteurs s’^taient empar^s d’un canon et 
d’une mitrailleuse ; ils portaient tous des fusils et des 
balonnettes. 

The insurgents and deserters had seized a cannon and a mitraU 
lleuse ; they all cain'ied rifles and bayonets. 

F. p. 0. 


6 
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(ii) Cette malle et oette valise sent d. moi. 

This trunk and portmanteau are mine. 

(iii) II dit adieu k ses fr^res et k ses sosurs. 

He said farewell to hie brothers and sisters. 

(iv) Quel liasard ou quel dessein vous am^ne ioi? 

What chance or purpose brings you here ? 

(v) Je oonnais ohaque rue et ohaque maison de la ville. 

I know every street and house in the town. 

(vi) 11 ^tait tr^s grand et tr^s fort. 

He was very tall and strong. 

(vii) J’ai ^t4 en Suisse et en Allemagne, k Berne et k Fribourg, 

et je oonnais aussi une partie de la Hollande et de la 
Belgique. 

I have been in Switzerland and Oermany^ at Berne and Frei- 
burg , and I also know part of Holland and Belgium. 

Noth. — Other prepositions are usually repeated, but the rule is 
not absolute. 

Ohs . — For the repetition of subordinating conjunctions see § 54. 

§ 163. Before two or more adjectives qualifying the 
same substantive, repetition of the article takes place if 
separate individuals are referred to. 

Le jeune et le vieux Pitt. Le jeune et brave Dunois. 

The two Pitts. The young and brave Dunois. 

§ 164. Personal pronouns used in the nominative need 
not be repeated before two or more verbs when the latter 
are not united by conjunctions, or are united by et or ou. 

11 y accourt, volt le danger, et prend tout de suite des mesures 
pour y obvier. 

He hastened to the spot, saw the danger, and at once took steps to 
obviate it. 

§ 166. It is usual to repeat the objective pronoun except in com- 
pound tenses. 

II nous flatte et nous loue. 

He flatters and praises us. 

II nous a fiatt^B et 1 ou4b. 

He has flattered and praised us. 
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§ 168. Repetition of the objective pronoun must take place unless 
the verbs are symmetrical, t.e. of the same class, in the same tense, 
and both affirmative or both negative. 

Je I’aime et je I'aimerai toujours. 

I love him and shall always love him. 

II m’a attaqu^ et m’a dit des injures. 

He has attacked and abused me, 

EXERCISE 19. 

1. He seized the favourable moment, surprised the Banes at 
Eddington, and gained a complete victory. 

2. He imported into Europe furs, silk stuffs and silver. 

3. Prophets, law-givers, and sages have formed the character of 
other nations. 

4. He held up the mirror in which they were to behold the world 
of gods and heroes. 

5. While we were eating and drinking, the island suddenly 
trembled. 

6. They were the sweetest and best children (/.) in the world. 

7. He had seen more combats and sieges than he could count years. 

8. He especially devoted himself to literature and art, gaining by 
his generosity and munificence in this respect the title of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. 

9. At times, too, I ran and had my play by the edge of the stream, 
as gay and full of life and joy as the young fish that swam about in it. 

10. Each rock and stone was dear to me as some old friend. 

1 1 . Polly and I were very happy and merry together. 

12. The hospitals for the siok^and wounded were in a wretchedly 
disorganised state. 

13. Pity them all ; thy utmost pity, with all aids and appliances and 
throne-and- scaffold contrasts, how far short is it of the thing pitied. 

14. By mere dint of original and god-like instinct he discovered and 
called it into life. 

15. Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, hell think upon glory and you. 

16. Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in. 
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WOEDS USED IN FEENCH BUT NOT IN 
ENGLISH. 

THB DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

§ 167. The definite article is used in French, though not 
in English — 

1. Before any substantive taken in a general sense. 

L’envie et Tavarioe ne meurent jamais. 

Envy and avarice never die. 

L’or est plus pr^cieux quo Targent. 

Gold ia more precious than silver, 

Les bons livres sont rares. 

Good hooka are rare, 

2. Before titles. 

Le president Cleveland. La reine Isabelle. 

President Cleveland. Queen Isabella. 

3. Before proper names of persons preceded by an adjec- 
tive, or followed by a qualifying phrase. 

Le pauvre Henri. Le Satan de Milton. 

Poor Henry. Satan as depicted hy Milton. 

4. Before names of continents, countries, provinces, and 
mountains. 

Le Sinai est situd entre TEgypte et I’Asie. 

Sinai is situated between Egypt and Asia. 

Note 1. — It is omitted after the preposition en. 

Demeurer en Espagne. Aller en France. 

To live in Spain. To go to France. 

Note 2. — It is also omitted after the preposition de, (i) when it 
indicates point of departure, (ii) when it introduces a purely adjec- 
tival phrase. 

(i) n est revenu dltalie. (ii) L’ambassadeur de Russie. 

He has returned from Italy. The Russian amhaaaador. 

Ohs . — Usage admits equally les peuples de I’Asie, or d’Asie; le 
villes de TAfrique, or d’Afiique. 
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6. For the possessive adjective, in cases where the pos- 
sessor is sTifl&ciently indicated by the sense of the sentence. 

n entra, le chapeau k la main. 

He came in with his hat in his hand, 

Obs. — The definite article may be used in similar cases for the 
indefinite. 

Elle a la figure pILle et les oheveux noire. II a I'esprit bom4. 

She has a pale face and black hair. He has a narrow mind. 

Note 1. — The possessor is often indicated by a dative pronoun 
placed before the verb, e.g. il a eesay^ de none jeter de la poudre 
aux yeux. Such a construction is usually preferred to the use of 
the possessive. It should also be noticed that the singular is pre- 
ferred to the plural when speaking of parts of the body, articles of 
dress, etc., e.g. les conscrits portaient sur le chapeau un nosud de 
rubaus, the conscripts wore bunches of ribbons on their hats. 

Note *2.— -The definite article, combined with en, is often used for 
the possessive adjective when the thing possessed is the object of a 
transitive verb or the subject of the verb etre. This construction is 
almost always employed in the first case when the possessor is not 
a person. 

Je connais cet homme, mais je n’en sals pas le nom (or je ne 
sais pas son nom). 

I know this man, but I do not know his name. 

Je connais Paris et j’en admire surtout les jardins publics (not 
ses jardins publics). 

I know Paris and I admire especially its public gardens, 

Cette affaire est delicate, le succ^s en est douteux. 

This is a delicate affair, its success is doubtful. 

6. For the English indefinite article in speaking of price. 

Combien la bouteille ? 

How much a bottle ? 

Note. — In reference to payment by time, par, by, is used. 

Cent livres sterling par an. 

A hundred a year. 

§ 168. Before a substantive in apposition the definite 
article may be used or not, very much as in English 
according to the degree of emphasis. 
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II I'adresga k M. Fourier^ oolonel du regiment. 

He applied to M, Fourier^ (the) colonel of the regiment, 
la puissante magioienne, fut la femme de Jason. 

Medea, the famous aorcereaa, was the wife of Jaaon, 

§ 169. The definite article is often omitted in enumera- 
tions. 

Vieillards, femmes, enfants, tons fnrent passes an fil de I’^p^e. 

Old men^ women and children, all were put to the awoj'd. 

The Indefinite Article. 

§ 170. The indefinite article is used before an abstract 
substantive accompanied by an adjective. 

Son seul espoir consistait en une prompts Boumission. 

Hie only hope consisted in prompt submission. 

Leur souvenir lui communiqua un courage nouveau. 

Their remembrance imparted fresh courage to him. 


The Partitive Article. 

§ 171. A substantive taken in a partitive sense is 
usually preceded in French by the so-called partitive 
article du, de la, de T, des. These forms stand for English 
some or any, expressed or understood. 

Les tigres (general) sent des b§tes f^rooes (partitive). 

Tigers are ferocious beasts, 

§ 172. The partitive article is replaced by de — 

1. Before a substantive preceded by an adjective. 

Donnez-moi de bon vin, du vin rouge. 

Give me some good wine, red wine. 

2. After any word denoting measure or quantity. Such 
a word may be (i) a substantive, (ii) an adverb of quantity, 
(iii) a negative adverb. 

(i) Une foule de gens. (ii) Beauooup de plaisir. 

A crowd of people. Much pleasure. 
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(iii) Pas de d41ai I Je n’ai gu^re d’argent. 

No delay. 1 have hardly any money. 

Note. — The indefinite article is similarly replaced by de after a 
negative, e.g. il n’aura pas de prix, he will not get a prize. 

Obs. — After the adverb bien, much^ many, and the substantive la 
plupart, the majority, the partitive article is always used. 

Bien des gens le disent. La plupart des hommes le disent. 

Many people aay so. Most men say so. 

§ 173. When a substantive used parti tively is already 
preceded by de, the partitive article is omitted. 

La vie eat pleine de travers. Ils ^talent arm^s de oouteaux. 

Life is full of troubles. They were armed with knives. 

§ 174. The partitive article is often omitted in enumera- 
tions. 

II s’y trouvait des soldats de toutes les armes, dragons et bussards, 
fantassins et artilleurs. 

There were soldiers of every kind there, dragoons and hussars, 
infantry men and gunners. 

EXERCISE 20. 

1. He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 

2. The dress of the Spaniards, their beards, their arms, appeared 
strange and surprising to the natives. 

3. Persons, when they first arrive at St. Petersburg, are always 
advised to drink no water without mixing wine or spirit with it. 

4. The news flew like lightning through the country and spread 
enthusiasm everywhere. 

5. Rose loved to run about the fields and meadows, and to pick 
flowers and catch butterflies. 

6. Many brave men they lost. 

7. He wore many scars. 

8. He was of such surprising and delicate beauty, that the 
Spaniards often thought him a girl disguised in men’s clothing. 

9. Lorenzo, the son of Giovanni, the founder of the famous 
House of Medici, became the head of the state. 

10, He especially devoted himself to literature and art. 
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11. So died the illustrious man whom a Slavonic writer has not 
scrupled to call the Louis XIV. of Tsernagora, but who, in many 
respects, was also its Saint Louis. 

12. The news told only of devastation caused by sickness, bad 
weather, bad management. 

13. Wherever two thoughts exist, as it were, by mutual repulsion, 
they are apt to suggest each other. 

14. Then he hid his face in his hands, and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

15. The territory conquered by Turkey will, with a slight modi- 
fication of frontier, be restored to Greece. 

16. I have concluded a Treaty of Commerce and Friendship with 
Menelik, the Emperor of Abyssinia. 

17. This luxuriant line of verdure only sets off more completely 
the contrast of life with death which is its characteristic feature. 

18. There were several very large and heavy coins, so worn that 
we could make nothing of their inscriptions. 

19. A prodigious golden punch-bowl, ornamented with richly 
chased vine-leaves and Bacchanalian figures. 

20. The insect, not finding a support for its little feet, slipped 


and fell. 


21. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place. 

22. 

Then Alpheus bold. 

On his glacier cold. 

With his trident the mountains strook. 

23. 

Then swords and knives, 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenomed steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself. 


Personal Pronouns. 

§ 176. The personal pronouns le, la, les, en often occur 
in sentences where they would be unrepresented in English. 

§ 176. The accusatives le, la, les are used as predicative nomina- 
tives, with the verbs Stre and devenir. 

£tes-yous la blanohisseuse 7 Oui, je la suis. 

Art you the laundress ? Fes, I am. 

§ 177. The neuter le is similarly used to represent — 

1. An adjective or a substantive used as an adjective. 

2. A phrase or sentence. 
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£teB-youB fatigu^B ? Noub le BeronB bientdt. 

Are you tired ? We shall be soon. 

Je yiendrai youB yoir Bi mon p^re me le permet {i.e. me penuet 
de yenir youB yoir). 

I will come and see you if my father allows me. 

Note 1. — The neuter le may be used with the expletive ne in the 
second half of a comparison, e.g. 11 se fait beaucoup plus malade 
qu’il ne Teet, he makes himself oivt to he much more ill than he is. 

Note 2. — The neuter le sometimes corresponds to the English so, 
e.g. je le pensais, I thought so. 

§ 178. When, for the sake of emphasis, a substantive used as direct 
object precedes the verb, it must be represented by a personal 
pronoun. 

Toutes oes qualit^s, Pitt les poss^dait k un haut degr4. 

All these qualities Pitt possessed in a high degree. 

Note. — Such English constructions as — The value of the jewels we 
found more difficult in estimating, must be altogether altered in 
French, e.g. L’estimation des bijoux nous donna plus de mal. 

§ 179. En is used as a partitive genitive not usually 
represented in English. 

Votre plume ne vaut rien ; prenez en une autre. 

Your pen is no good ; take another, 

Combien avez vous de maisons 7 J'en ai deux. 

How many houses have you ? Two. 

§ 180. En is also similarly used to express the agent or 
cause. 

Toub les beaux esprits s’^taient coaliB^B pour continuer la plai- 
santerie et la ville s’en tordit longtemps de lire. 

All the loits had combined to keep up the joke and the town was 
long in convulsions of laughter [at it). 

§ 181. The reflexive pronoun is sometimes strengthened by the 
use of an emphatic pronoun. 

Noub ne faieone que nouB nuire k nouB-rndmoB. 

We are only harming (mrselves. 
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§ 182 . A disjunotive personal pronoun preceded by k is sometimes 
used to strengthen a possessive adjective. 

Voili mon opinion k moi. 

That 18 my opinion. 

The Demonstrative Ce. 

§ 183. The demonstrative pronoun ce is used exple- 
tively with the verb etre — 

1. When two infinitives are connected by est. 

Frier c’est combattre. 

To pray is to fight. 

l^pargner ses plaisirs, o’est les multiplier. 

By restricting our pleasures we multiply them. 

2. Often when the subject of the sentence is somewhat 
long. 

Le plus beau present qui ait fait aux hommes, apr^s la 
sagesse, o'est Tamiti^. 

The best present received by many after wisdomy is friendship. 

3. When the sentence begins with ce qui, ce que {what). 

Ce qu'on vous a dit, ce sont des contes. 

What you have been told is all nonsense. 

Ces malheureux ne savent ce que c’est que la vertu. 

These unhappy men do not know what virtue is. 

EXERCISE 21. 

1. The chief asked him how he was dressed when he lost his 
cloak. “ Just as I am at present,” replied he. 

2. He was, indeed, naturally as inclined to vice as had been pre- 
dicted of him. 

3. Maggie’s intentions, as usual, were on a larger scale than 
Tom had imagined. 

4. There might be others in the company who knew more and 
thought more than they expressed. 

5. To judge from his own looks, the gentle knight had less 
reason to be disgusted with the match than the romancer has given 
us to understand 
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6. The portal opened to a hall, such as is now rarely found. 

7. They were more like each other than brother is commonly to 
brother. 

8. There was something that showed that he meant more than 
his words expressed. 

9. Isaac Bickerstaff was an imaginary person, almost as well 
known in that age as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 

10. I therefore desire you again, deny not this to my affection. 

11. So let it remain. 

12. And the reasons are these three, I think. 

13. We could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses. 

14. He is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. 

15. A weak mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt itself. 

16. He found himself as busy and eager in the conduct of George 
Osborne’s affairs as the most selfish tactician could be in pursuit of 
his own. 

17. But I remember that what did cause me some astonishment 
was to observe that all these sailors should have been moulded into 
so uniform a type. 

18. What I propose is peace. 

19. For, as yet, sleeping and waking are one. 

20. Such a pair of eyes as no man of that century bore elsewhere, 
according to all the testimony we have. 

21. Nature inanimate displays sweet sounds. 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

22. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 


Expletive Ne. 

§ 184. Ne is used without negative force in subordinate 
clauses in the following cases where no negation is implied. 

1. After all comparatives, and after autre, other, autre- 
ment, otherwise, and plutot, rather, with the following verb, 
when the principal sentence is affirmative, but not when it 
is negative. 

Je me plains de men sort moins quo vous ne pensez. 

I complain of my lot less than you think. 

Vous pensez autrement que vous ne parlez. 

You think differently from ivhat you speak. 
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n n’agit pas autrement qu*il parle. 

He does not a/A differently from what he eays, 

2. After verbs and conjunctions denoting fear, when 
the principal sentence is affirmative, not otherwise. 

Je Grains qu’il ne vienne. 

I fear he will come. 

Je ne Grains pas qu'il vienne. 

I am not afraid that he will come. 

II met son pardessus de peur qu’il ne pleuve. 

He ia putting on his overcoat for fear it may rain. 

3. After a moms que, unless. 

n ne le sanra pas k moins que vous ne le lui disiez. 

He will not know it urdeaa you tell him. 

4. After verbs of hindering, such as empecher, eviter, 
prendre garde (but not defendre, to forhid), when used 
affirmatively. 

La pluie empSohe que nous n’allions nous promener. 

I'he rain prevents our going for a walk, 

b. After verbs denoting denial or doubt, such as nier, 
contester, disconvenir, douter, desesperer, when used nega- 
tively and, in the case of nier, interrogatively. This rule 
is not hard and fast when no uncertainty is implied. 

Personne ne niera que vous n’ayez m^rit^ eela. 

No one will deny that you have deserved that. 

Je ne doute pas que eela ne soit vrai. 

I do not doubt that that is so. 

6. After the idiomatic impersonal verb il s’en faut, it is 
wanting, when used negatively or interrogatively, or modi- 
fied by pen. 

De Gombien s'en est il fallu que je ne me sois mis en colkre 7 

How far was I from getting into a passion ? 

II s’en faut de peu qu il ne soit aussi grand que son fr^re. 

He is nearly as tall as his brother. 
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7. After depuis que, since, before a following perfect 
or pluperfect. 

II avait bien change depuis que je ne I’avais vu. 

He had changed greatly since I saw him. 

8. With the co-ordinating conjunction ni . . . ni, 
neither . . . nor. 

Ni lea honneurs ni lea riohesses ne nous rendent heureux. 

N either honours nor riches make us happy. 


Expletive que 

§ 186. The conjunction que is used expletively in a 
number of gallicisms. 

C’est ridicule que d’avoir de teUes id^es. 

It is ridiculous to have such ideas. 

Si j’^tais que de vous. 

If I were you. 

C’est un drole gargon que Dupin. 

He is a queer fellow, is Dupin. 

Heureusement que lea valets s’interpos^rent. 

Fortunately the servants interposed. 

Qu’est-ce que (c’est que) cela ? 

What is that 9 

EXERCISE 22. 

1. I am the man who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors left your cities. 

2. He had seen more combats and sieges than he could count years. 

3. We found ourselves possessed of even vaster wealth than we 
had at first supposed. 

4. It is a hard lesson of life to find how little we are missed. 

6 “Since thou art so dull as to misunderstand me still,” quoth 
Adams, “I will inform thee.” 

6. It is a sad sight to see a fine ship beyond control. 

7. In this estimate of Goethe as a moral being, few people will 
differ from us, unless it were the religious bigot, 

8. He appears to have felt the loss more than was to be expected. 
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9. Oh ! Rouen, Rouen, I have great fear lest you suffer from my 
death. 

10. What is there transacting, by no modification is made to affect 
us in any other manner that the same events or characters would do 
in our relationships of life. 

11. A curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 

12. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 


OMISSION OF THE INDEFINITE AETICLE IN 
FRENCH. 

§ 186. The indefinite article is omitted — 

1. Before the second of two substantives in apposition. 

Les BoznaixLB, nation de soldats, furent les maitres du monde. 

The Romans, a nation of soldiers, were the masters of the world. 

2. Before the nominative complement of the verbs deve- 
nir, ^tre, mourir, naitre, raster and others, and before the 
accusative complement of verbs of esteeming, such as 
croire, penser, juger, tenir, and of many reflexive verbs, 
such as se faire, se montrer, etc. 

11 est Fran 9 aiB (but C’oBt un FranqaiB). 

He is a Frenchman. 

Malgr^ touB bob exploitB, il resta Bimple Boldat. 

In spite of all his exploits he remained a private. 

Je le croiB honn§te homme. 

I believe him [to be) an honest man. 

II 80 montra vrai chr^tien. 

He showed himself a true Christian. 

3. In proverbial expressions (usually). 

Chat 4chaud4 craint I’eau froide. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

Charbonnier eat maitre ohez soi. 

An Englishman's house is his castle. 
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4. After the exclamatory quel . . . ! 

Quelle belle existence vous menez ! 

Whdt a fine life you lead ! 

5. Before the subject of a sentence preceded by jamais. 

Jamais homme ne fut plus surpris. 

Never was a man more surprised. 

6. After de, en, comme, en tant que, en quality de, used 
for the English as or like. 

Je vous doune ma parole d’honneur de Franoais. 

I give you my word as a Frenchman. 

II s’est conduit en fripon. 

He behaved like a rascal. 

EXERCISE 28. 

1. Alfred the Great disguised himself as a harper. 

2. Of these nine years she spent five a prisoner in the Tower. 

3. What a lesson for mankind I 

4. No poet has ever, as a poet, exercised similar influence over 
his countrymen. 

5 He prayed them to conduct him to the humble cell which, 
without fire, he inhabited as a hermit would. 

6. I pledge you the honour of a gentleman that we intend you no 
injury. 

7. The freedom of Florence as a republican city was finally 
destroyed. 

8. I, too, was a man, and an Englishman. 

9. In this estimate of Goethe as a moral being, few people will difier 
from us. 

10. Steele, an excellent judge of lively conversation, said that the 
conversation of Addison was at once the most polite and the most 
mirthful that could be imagined. 
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THE ORDEE OE WORDS. 

§ 187. The normal order of the parts of a sentence is, 
except in the case of personal pronouns governed by a verb 
(§§ 101-102), the same as in English, viz. — 

1. Subject. Masinissa, roi de Numidie, 

2. Verb. avait rendu 

3. Direct Object, de grands services 

4. Indirect Object, aux Remains 

5. Adverbs. dans la deuxieme guerre punique. 

§ 188. The indirect object precedes the direct object — 

1. When the direct object is modified by a dependent clause. 

II a donn^ aux pauvres toutes lea richesses qu’il avait amaBs^es. 

He has given all the wealth he had accumulated to the poor. 

2. To avoid ambiguity. 

11 a voulu imposer aux vainous des oonditions trop dures. 

He wished to impose too hard conditions on the conquered. 

Position of Adveebs. 

§ 189. Adverbs which usually precede the infinitive are — 

1. Adverbs of quantity. 

Qui ne veut rien voir, ne verra rien. 

He who wishes to see nothing, will see nothing. 

La po^sie ne oonsiste pas k tout dire, mais k tout faire rdver. 

Poetry does not consist in saying everything, hut in suggesting every- 
thing. 

2. The adverbs hien and mal. 

Tiohez de vous bien oonduire cette fois. 

Try to behave well this time. 
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3. The negative ne . . . pas. 

II a fait eemblant de ne pas nous comprendre. 

He pretended not to understand us. 

§ 190. Adverbs which are placed between the auxiliary 
and the participle in a compound tense are — 

1. Adverbs of quantity. 

II a tr^s peu fr^quent^ le beau monde. 

He has moved very little in good society. 

2. Adverbs of manner. 

Vous vous dtes bien conduits. 

You have behaved well. 

II nous a brusquement toum^ le dos. 

He turned his back to us abruptly. 

Ohs. — Adverbs in -ment are also frequently placed after the 
participle. 

3. Indefinite adverbs of time. 

Nous I'avons toujours aim^. 

We always liked him. 

II s’est rarement tromp4. 

He has rarely been mistaken. 

§ 191. Adverbs which are placed after the past participle 
are — 

1. Adverbs of place. 

Je ne Tai pas trouv^ ioi. 

I did not find him here. 

Nous Tavions oberoh^ partout. 

We had sought him everywhere. 

Obs. — Partout sometimes precedes the participle, e.g. 11 s’est 
partout introduit, he has wormed his way in everywhere. 

2. Definite adverbs of time. 

II est parti hier. 

He started yesterday. 


F. P, c. 


7 
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§ 192. When two or more adverbial expressions modify 
the same verb, the adverb of time precedes that of place, 
the adverb of place that of manner. 

La guerre 4clata quelques mois apr^s en Bretagne avec line fureur 
toute nouvelle. 

War broke out with renewed fury a few months later in Brittany, 

Note. — Of two adverbs of time the more indefinite precedes, e.g, 
il arriva lundi a six heures, he arrived at six o'clock on Monday, 

§ 193. Adverbs of time and of place often stand at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

En 1066 Guillaume de Normandie devint roi des Anglais. 

In 1066 William of Normandy became king of the English. 

un paysage magnifique se d^roulait a nos yeux. 

A magnificent landscape was unfolded there before our eyes. 

§ 194. This is often done to avoid the accumulation of 
adverbial expressions after the verb. 

En 1066 Guillaume de Normandie d^fit Tarm^e anglo-saxonne a 
Hastings apr^s une lutte acham^e. 

In 1066 William of Normandy defeated the Anglo-Saxon army at 
Hastings after a desperate battle. 

§ 196. An adverb is never placed between the subject 
and verb in a simple tense. 

Mon oncle fume rarement. 

My uncle seldom smokes. 

§ 196. The interrogatives oil, quand, oomment, must always come 
first in a sentence. 

Comment un holmme saurait il cela sans Tavoir appris ? 

How sho'idd a man know that without having learnt it ? 


Inversion. 

§ 197. Inversion of the subject and predicate occurs, 
independently of interrogation, in the following cases — 
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§ 198. 1. With any subject. 

(i) When the subjunctive is used optatively or concessively. 

Vive le roi ! Duss^-je y p6rir ! 

Long live the King ! Though I should perish there ! 

(ii) In such phrases as dit le roi, rdpondirent-ils, etc. 


(iii) When the sentence begins with — 


k peine, hardly. 
aussi, and so 
auBsi bien, anyhow. 
au moins, 'j 
du moins, j 
a plus forte raison, i 
d’autant plus, j 
encore, nevertheless. 


at least. 


all the more. 


en vain, 
vainement, 
peut-etre, perhaps. 
probablement, probably. 
rarement, rarely. 
toujours, notwithstanding. 
toutefois, however. 
tout au plus, at the most. 


vain. 


A peine pouvions-nous nous voir. 

We could hardly see each other. 


En vain les montagnards r^sisterent-ils aux soldats du tyran. 

In vain did the mountaineers resist the tyrant's soldiers. 


§ 199. 2. With substantival subject only — 

(i) In a relative or indirectly interrogative clause, including the 
case of oil used relatively (§ 114) or in indirect interrogation. 

Voila la recompense que nous a valu notre devouement. 

That is the reward which our devotion has earned for us. 

Savez-vouB oe qu’a fait votre ami ? 

Do you know what your friend has done ? 

Note. — This inversion is compulsory (a) when a part of the verb 
6tre would otherwise come last in the sentence, (6) when the subject 
of the relative clause has another relative clause dependent on it, 
e.g. je ne peux pas supporter oe pedant qu’est Boileau, I cannot 
endure that pedant Boileau; il a fait tout ce que peut faire en 
pareil cas un homme qui se respecte, he has done that a man 
who respects himself can do in such a case. 

(ii) With the locution c’est . . . que. 

C’est k Pevensey que d^barqu^rent les Normands. 

It was at Pevensey that the Normans landed. 
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(iii) After the adverbs — ainsi, ici, lit, de li, li-deasus, etc. 

Ainsi p4rit ce grand homme. 

Thus perished this great man. 

De d^ooulent nos d^sastres. 

That is the source of our disasters. 

(iv) After the conjunctions quand and lorsque. 

Quand viendra le printemps, les arbres se oouvriront de fleurs. 

When the spring comes the trees will he covered with blossom. 

(v) In the second term of a comparison. 

Vous avez plus de gout que n’en a votre fr^re. 

You have more taste than your brother. 

Note. — In oases ii — v no inversion takes place if the verb is 
accompanied by a direct object, e.g. c’est k Pevensey que Ouillaume 
fit son d4barquement) it was at Pevensey that William effected his 
landing. 

§ 200 In the preceding cases the inversion is usual but 
to some extent optional. In the following cases it is 
obligatorj — 

(i) When the sentence begins with quelque . . . que, tout . . . que, 
si . . . que, quel . . . que. 

Si grande que fdt la puissance de Borne . . . 

Great as was the power of Rome . . . 

Quels que soient ses talents . . . 

Whatever his talents may be .. . 

(ii) When the sentence begins with a predicative adjective. 

Telle fut la fin de oette homme illustre. 

Such was the end of this illustrious man. 

(iii) When the verb is placed first in descriptions and definitions. 

Sont masculins les mots se terminant en -ment. 

Words ending in -ment are mascvline. 

EXERCISE 24. 

1. Roger of Montgomery with the French and Picards were on 
the right, near where the railway station is now. 

2. Those who say that her power was absolute, do not sufficiently 
consider in what her power consisted 
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3. So he willingly confessed his fault and humbly begged the 
judge to forgive him. 

4. “I will take it, were its walls of iron,” Philip exclaimed in 
wrath. 

5. The snow was tossed into the air, like the sand of the desert 
when the storm blows. 

6. “ Yes, my voices were of God,” she suddenly cried as the last 
moment came. 

7. He well deserves his name of the “Lion Killer.” 

8. The Spaniards often thought him a girl. 

9. The soldiers replied that nothing could be done without the 
Nabob’s orders. 

10. This speech so incensed Harry that he gave the old judge a 
box on the ear. 

11. Isaac Biokerstaff was almost as well known in that age as Mr. 
Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 

12. Providence never intended to make the management of public 
affairs a mystery to be comprehended only by a few persons of 
sublime genius. 

13. They were more like each other than brother is commonly to 
brother. 

14. What is the use of my saying what some of these opinions are ? 

15. What is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses ? 

16. Some greater interest was at stake ; some mightier cause than 
ever yet the sword had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed, 

17. At the age of thirty he went “ where Orpheus and Homer are.” 

18. In the great world of woman Shakespeare stands yet the sole 
authentic oracle of truth. 

19. The news flew like lightning through the country. 

20. Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

THE OEDEH OF CLAUSES. 

§ 201. A NOUN clause may not be used as the subject of 
a verb : the following examples show how the construction 
should be altered. 

On n’a jamais prouv^ d’une mani^re satlsfaisante que Clive se 
filt rendu ooupable d’une trahison d41ib^r4e. 

That Clive wa^ guilty of wilful treachery has never been aatiafac- 
torily proved. 
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C 4tait I’id^e fixe de Walpole que chaque homme a son prix. 

That every man had hi'^ prtce was the fixed idea of Walpole. 

S’il avait raison ou non, e’est la une question qui ne nous 
regarde pas. 

Whether he was right or not is a question which does not concern 
ns. 

On ne saura jamais a quel point il y 6tait impliqud. 

flow far he was implicated will never he known. 

§ 202. An adjective clause must follow its antecedent, 
from which it can only be separated by an adjective, or 
adjectival phrase. 

II a achete il y a huit jours un cheval blanc dont il se trouve 
bien content. 

He bought a white horse last week irith which he is very satisfied. 

§ 203. An adverb clause may take almost any position 
in the sentence. 

Aussitot que Torateur eut fini de parler, le roi se montra a la 
fenetre. 

Le roi se montra a la fenetre aussitot que Torateur eut fini de 
parler. 

..4,s soon as the orator had done speaking, the King appeared at 
the window. 

C’est ainsi que, il y a deux jours, il d4pecha plus d'une centaine 
de ces solliciteurs, en nous acconipagnant a la maison d’un 
voisin. 

C est ainsi qu’il depecha, il y a deux jours, en nous accom- 
pagnant a la maison d'un voisin, plus d une centaine de 
ces solliciteurs, etc., etc. 

In this way he attended to more than an hundred of these 
petitioners whilst accompanying us to the house of a neigh- 
bour two days ago. 

§ 204. Long sentences in which the various clauses are 
linked by relatives and conjunctions should be avoided in 
French. 

Nelly trouva sans peine le pensionnat et externat de miss 
Monflathers. C’^tait une grande maison avec un mur 
elev6 . . et un judas grill4 travers lequel la 
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gardienne du parloir examinait tous les visiteurs avant de 
leur pennettre d’entrer. Pas Tombre d’homme n’etait 
admis .... 

Nelly had no difficulty in finding out Misti Monflathers' Boarding 
and Day Establishment^ which was a large house, irith a high 

wall and a small grating, through which Miss Mon- 

flathers' parlour- maid inspected all visitors before admitting 
them ; for nothing in the shape of a man was suffered to 
pass . . . 

EXERCISE 25. 

1. W illiam the Conqueror hafl a monastery built on the battlefield, 
which he named Battle Abbey. 

2. He used the influence of his office to form a league with the 
Mm peror Charles the Fifth of Germany, by which the freedom of 
Florence was finally destroyed. 

3. He had made, at Cluster Seven, an arrangement with the 
French generals, wliich left them at liberty to turn their arms 
against the Prussian dominions. 

4. I have had means of information about this matter of which 
you could never have dreamed. 

T) I have a great many things to talk to you which I can talk to 
no one else about. 

(). How it came thither I knew not, nor could I in the least 
imagine. 

7, Fartliest from him is best. 

Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made supremo 
Above his equals. 
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HINTS ON TEANSLATTON. 

§ 205. A READABLE translation innst never be literal. 
We have already seen (§§ 167 - 185 ) that many words, un- 
represented in English, are essential in French, and also 
(§ 186 ) that some words which occur in English must be 
omitted in French. The order of words (§§ 187 - 200 ) and 
the arrangement of sentences (§§ 201 - 204 ) also differ con- 
siderably in the two languages. 

§ 206. It often happens that an English word may be 
best rendered by a French word belonging to another part 
of speech, by a phrase, or even by a whole sentence. The 
converse is also frequently the case. The following sec- 
tions contain examples of the various methods employed 
in rendering English words into French. In few cases are 
the rules absolute : they are to be regarded as suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 207. Abstract substantives denoting action may be 
rendered by the corresponding verbs. 

Quand le roi entreprit de reconqu^rir [the 7r conquest of) la 
Normandie. 

Ce que je propose {the proposition), c’est la paix. 

Et alors, conversant et priant {in conversation and prayer), il 
rendit son dme a Dieu. 

II n’6tait pas difficile de pr^voir comment finiraient [the end of) 
des relations qui d6butaient ainsi {had such a heqinrang). 
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§ 208. A substantive used with a preposition to form an 
adjectival phrase may be rendered by an adjective. 

11s passerent fierement scintillant au soleil matinal dans toute la 
splendenr guerri^re {in all the splendour of war). 

Une musique pr^paratoire {of preparation). 

§209. Similarly, two substantives united by the con- 
junction and may be rendered by an adjective and a 
substantive. 

Le luxe moderne avait rendu I’Abbaye de Marney aussi remar- 
quable par le confort et Tagr^ment des arrangements int^rieurs que 
par son antique et majestueuse splendour {its ancient state ami 
splendour). 

§ 210. An adverbial phrase, consisting of a preposition 
and substantive, may sometimes be rendered by a single 
adverb. The converse is more frequently the case (§ 256). 

Mes yeux distraitement lev4s {raised in abstraction) vers la fenetre 
aperjjurent un instant une forme qui passait. 

§211. Substantives used as adjectives must be rendered 
in French either by adjectives or by substantives preceded 
by a preposition. 

Le vent automnal {the autumn wind) ; un oiseau aquatique (a 
water fowl) ; un jour d’6t^ {a summer day) ; une nuit d’hiver {a 
winter night) ; le pot au lait {the mdk-jng) ; un monument en pierre 

{a stone monument), etc. 

L'avant est orn^ d’une crete en acier {with a steel comb). 

§ 212 Many English derivative and compound substan- 
tives have no French equivalents ; tliey may be rendered 
in various ways. 

Maggie jugea que la fuite aupres des gypsies ^tait sa seule res- 
source {gipsydom was her only refuge). 

Sa proue et sa poupe effil^es s’^levent au-dessus de I'eau comme 
les pointes d’un croissant dont la courbe a ^t4 l^gerement adoucie 
{with the abruptness of the curve slightly modified). 

Cette chute incessante et universelle qui entraine toute la machine 
du monde {that ceaseless down-t'ushing of the universal world-fabric). 
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§213. Abstract substantives are used in French in the 
plural much more frequently than in English. 

Lea agitations (hiisfle) de la joumee. 

Les fautes commises par ignorance, mais dans des intentions pures 

(m a virtuous disposition). 

De longues enj ambles {a lowj stride) arpenterent la salle. 

Get homme, dont les renseignements {whose information) sui' ma 
vie passde devaient me marquer a jamais comme une mauvaise 
enfant. 

§ 214. Substantives which are the names of personal 
attributes, such as parts of the body, articles of dress, 
(jualities, etc., are, in French, generally used in the singular, 
when the same attribute is regarded as common to a 
number of individuals. 

Leur caractere {their tempers) sans doute devient pliant et flexible 
dans la haute temperature du foyer toujours en ebullition. 

La promesse qu’avait faite le Nabab de leur epargner la vie {to 

spare their lives). 

De grandes jeunes femmes au grand nez {with large noses). 

cetaient de vrais brigands, d’un aspect sauvage, a la face basanee 

{with sun-blackened faces). 

§215 The substantive or woman may be omitted 
when accompanied by an adjective. 

Un innocent {an innocent man) est maintenant en prison, accuse 
du crime dont vous pouvez devoiler I’auteur. 

§ 216. In French the concrete is preferred to the abstract, 
and the plural to the collective. 

II demanda a Solon, s’il ne le considerait pas comme le plus 
heureux des hommes {of mankind). 

§ 217. A substantive repeated for the sake of emphasis 
in English, should often be rendered by a pronoun. 

Son pere, captive par la jeunesse et la beauts, et cette apparence 
de bonne humeur qu’elles donnent g^n^ralement {which youth and 
beauty usually give), avait 6pousd une femme . . 

II devait en grande partie sa popularity a cette nieme timidity 
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que ses amis lui reprochaient. Elle {that twiidlfy) Tempecha 
souvent de mettre ses talents sous leur jour le plus avantageux, 
mais cela conjura Nemesis. 

EXERCISE 26 . 

1. Wo spent the whole day in a scrutiny of its contents. 

2. The easy reduction of Normandy on the fall of Chateau 
(Jaillard proved Richard’s foresiglit. 

,‘i. King Charles I., after trial liy a High Court of Justice, was 
publicly executed at Whitehall. 

4. I claim no merit for endeavours to do a service to my fellow- 
subjects. 

5 . Man 3 ^ men have over-reached themselves by an exaggerated 
estimate of their own importance. 

6. In the great world of woman Shakespeare is the sole authentic 
oracle of truth. 

7. Mr. Darwin impressed upon his audience the intimate relation 
between the lives of animals and those of plants. 

8. He especially devoted himself to literature and art. 

9. The news constantly arriving from the Crimea told only of 
devastation caused by foes far more formidable than the Russians. 

10. This machine, with swift stroke or by cold slow torture, has 
wasted the lives and souls of innumerable men. 

11 The soldiers replied that nothing could be done without the 
Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that he would be 
aiigr^" if any one woke him. 

12 There remained nothing more in my Uncle Tob^^’s hands than 
an old regimental coat and sword ; so that my Uncle Toby found 
little or no opposition in taking administration. 

13. One of the most illustrious men of the house of De Vere had, 
in the crisis of peril, been summoned back to England. 

14. The intensity of the cold was so great that no one might dare 
to touch an}^ metal substance. 

15. They could hear the pleasant crackling of the first wood fire 
that was burning in the larger room. 

16. Besides all this there was a vast quantity of solid gold 
ornaments. 

17. The gipsies would pay her much respect on account of her 
superior knowledge. 

18. Men’s minds were working : the French language was forming. 
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19. The apartments were furnished with all the cheerful ease 
and brilliancy of the modern mansion of a noble. 

20. You were not even guilty of robbery, when you might have 
robbed with impunity. 

21. My house was covered with thatch, winch gave it an air of 
great snugness. 

22. Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§ 218. An adjective may often be rendered by a sub- 
stantive accompanied by a preposition. This is especially 
the case with derivative and compound adjectives, which 
are much less numerous in French than in English. 

Notre petite habitation 4tait situee au pied d'une montagne a 
douce pente {of a doping hill). 

TJn chapeau a larges bords {broad-brimmed). 

Les hopitaux pour les malades et les blesses se trouvaient dans 
un triste 6tat de disorganisation (a wretchedly disorganised state). 

Tel itait Tun des repaires favoris du cavalier sans tete {of the 
headless horseman). 

Une immense table de chene de forme antique {oldfashioned 
oaken table). 

Comme un Phalaris enferme dans le ventre en fusion de son 
propre taureau d’airain {in the belly of his own red-heated brazen bull). 

De vrais brigands d’un aspect sauvage {rough-looking desperadoes). 

Note. — Derivative adjectives may also be rendered by 
participles or adjectives, followed by a preposition and 
substantive, e.g. 

Digne de blame {blameworthy) ; secoue par la tempete {storm- 
tossed) ; fait a coups de hache {roiigh hewn). 

§ 219. Adjectives are sometimes represented by relative 
clauses. 

Ces personnages sortaient giniralement de families que ne dis- 
tinguait ni I’ancienneti ni I’opulence {nexther ancient nor opident). 
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§ 220. An adjective and substantive may sometimes be 
replaced by two substantives connected by de. 

La sublimity des images {the svblime images), la po^sie, voila tout 
ce qui est present a notre esprit a la lecture. 

§ 221. The present participle is less frequently used as 
an adjective than in English, e.g. 

Infatigable [untiring) ; agr^able [pleasing) ; en saillie [projecting ) ; 
d’aspect sauvage [rough-looking). 

§ 222. The present participle used as an adjective (see 
also § 238) is often replaced by a relative clause, especially 
when accompanied by a modifying clause. 

II 4tait naturel qu’ils eussent pris des habitudes qui ^tonnaient, 
qui d^goutaient memo [surprising if not disgusting to), les gens qui 
n’avaient jamais quitt6 I’Europe. 

La proue menace de couper en deux les bateaux qui passent 

[passing boats). 

§ 223. The past participle is used as an adjective less 
frequently than in English. 

Triste [depressed) ; c41ebre [celebrated) ; continu [continued). 

Dans une de ces maisons, qui, pour dire toute la y4rit4, 4tait en 
fort piteux 4tat et fort endommag^ par la vieillesse [was sadly time- 
iDorn and weather-beaten), vivait 

EXERCISE 27. 

1. Before long the first flakes of snow would be driven along the 
dr}^ and windy streets. 

2. I have already observed that he was a simple, good-natured man. 

3. He was, moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient heii- 
])ecked husband. 

4. To look at its grass-grown yard, one would think that there at 
least the dead might rest in peace. 

5. Behind Mr. Oldbuck’sseat was a huge oaken cabinet, decorated 
at each corner with Dutch cherubs, having their little duck- wings 
displayed, and great jolter-headed visages placed between them 

6. It was a youthful mistake. 
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7. The sound seemed to proceed from beneath a tall and lonely 
fir-tree, in the centre of a cleared, but unenclosed and uncultivated, 
field. 

8. In Marlowe the passion of ideal love for the ultimate idea of beauty 
found its perfect and supreme expression, faultless and unforced. 

y. As yet Time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful, sunlit 
ocean. 

10 In a motionless universe, we taste, what afterwards in this 
quick-whirling universe is for ever denied us, the balm of Rest. 

11. Rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending 
in high over-knee military boots. 

12. “ Oh ! Rouen, Rouen,” she was heard to murmur, as her eyes 
ranged over the city from the lofty scaffold. 

13. Duke William himself and the native Normans were in the 
midst. 

14. I remembered the promise pledged by Mr. Brocklehurst to 
apprise Miss Temple and the teachers of my vicious nature. 

lo The news told only of devastation caused by sickness, bad 
weather, bad management. 

16. Placed on a noble elevation in the centre of an extensive and 
well-wooded park, the building presented a front with two projecting 
wings. 

17. It did not surprise me, therefore, that we should find the large 
room in which wo supped crowded with naval men. 

18. Mr. Campbell has an invincible antipathy to the Highland 
bagpipe. 

jy, A party of Indians, armed with the bow and arrow and stone- 
headed spear, stood ajiart. 

20. Alpheus rushed behind. 

As an eagle pursuing 

A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind 

21. But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 
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PEONOUNS 
1 Personal Pronouns. 

§ 224. A SUBSTANTIVE is souietimes repeated or inserted 
for the sake of emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, where in 
English a pronoun is used. 

Apres avoir ecout^ le r^cit de tout ce quo ce terrible fauve avait 
fait, le brave petit Frangais frappa les assistants d’dtonnement 
{amazed them), en leur disant fort tranquillement qu’il iraittuer ce 
lion [that he would go and kill him). 

§ 225 Tlie expletive use of the pronoun en has already 
been dealt with (§§ 179-180). The following examples 
illustrate further its employment. 

Qu’il continue done d’en etre ainsi (.^o let if remain). 

II en est inversement de meme pour celle {vice-versa with her) dont 
les formes s4raphiques cachent une ame vicieuse. 

Quelques rares personnes d un genie sublime, comme un siecle en 
voit naitre a peine deux ou trois {of which there are seldom three born 
in an age). 

II pouvait s’en trouver d’autres {there might he others) parmi la com- 
pagnie qui en savaient et en pensaient plus {who knew more and 
thought more) qu’ils ne disaient. 

M. Campbell, oblige de se soumettre, en est reduit {is fain) a se 
bourrer les oreilles de coton. 

Toute la brigade formait a peine I’eflFectif d'un regiment, selon les 
chiffres d’une arm4e continentals ; cependant c’^tait plus que nous 
n’en avions a perdre {yet it was more than we could spare). 

Un roi, mourant par un tel acte de violence, en appelle {appeals) 
vivement a I’imagination. 

Le recit en {the talc) est dans la bouche de tout Anglais. 

2. Relative Pronouns. 

§ 228. The piling up of relative clauses should be 
avoided (§ 204). 
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§ 227 . A relative clause may be replaced by (i) a present 
participle, (ii) a past participle, (iii) a principal sentence. 

(i) Elies ^taient assises dans un petit boudoir faisant suite au salon 

{that adjoined the drawimj-room). 

(ii) Colomb fut le premier Europ6en qui mit le pied dans le nouveau 
monde d^couvert parlui {which he had discovered). 

(iii) Munie de ces instructions, Nelly trouva sans peine le pension 
nat et externat de Miss Monilathers. C’^tait {which was) une grande 
maison . . . 

§ 228 . The use of the relative with the verb to he is often 
avoided by putting tbe complement in apposition with the 
subject. 

Derriere le siege de M. Oldbuck, vieux fauteuil reconvert en cuir 

{which was an ancient, leather -covered easy -chair) , se dressait un vaste 
bahut de cbene. 

§ 229 . The relative must never be omitted in French 

L’un d’eux lui donna meme une croix grossiere qu’il avait faite d’un 
baton qu'il tenait (jie had made from a stick he held). 


Possessive Adjectives and Pronouns. 

§ 230 . Possessive adjectives and pronouns, which are 
more expressive in English than in French, must frequently 
be expanded in translating. 

Toutes les pompes, toutes les grandeurs que la religion, le tombeau 
et la superstition populaire ont accumul^es au sujet des apparitions, 
convergent ici vers le but qu’il se propose {to his purpose). 

§ 231 . The same may be the case with a possessive 
genitive. 

Ses allusions terrifiantes aux secrets qu’enferme sa prison {the 
secrets of its prison house). 

Je suis heureuse de constater I'^nergie et I’esprit de sacrifice dont 
ont fait preuve {of) un grand nombre de fonctionnaires de tout rang. 

§ 232 . For the possessive adjective replaced by the 
definite article see § 1G7, 5. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 233. A demonstrative pronoun may be replaced by a 
substantive for the sake of clearness. 

En C 08 fiords scintillent sous un soleil d’or, refl^tant les 
ombres vertes ou pourpres des montagnes et des forets ; et ces 
ombres [and these) peuvent etre plus belles que la pale clart6 des 
vepr^es d’hiver. 

EXERCISE 28. 

1. The despatch left it free to Peterborough to join or not to join 
the expedition as lie pleased, and he expressed his wish to act upon it. 

2. The conversation one night turned on this dog, and the Duke 
said he liad not behaved well lately. 

3. That was thy destiny, and nob for a moment was it hidden 
from thyself. 

4. One end of the room was entirely occupied by bookshelves, 
greatly too limited in space for the number of volumes placed upon 
them, which were, therefore, drawn up in ranks of two or three 
tiles deep. 

5. Her power consisted in the willing obedience of her subjects, 
in their respect for the old lino from which she sprang. 

6. James the Second’s precautions for escape were perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

7. Being in high spirits at the Nabob’s promise to spare their 
lives, they laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. 

8 On one side of the church extends a wide woody dell, along 
which raves a large brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen 
trees. 

9. In the midst of this wreck of ancient books and utensils sat a 
large black cat, which, to a superstitious eye, might have presented 
the genius loci, tutelar demon of the apartment. 

10. The natives surrounded their now guests, and took them for 
children of the sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

11. This distinction could more justly be claimed by some mar- 
iners— a part of the crow of the vessel from the Spanish Main — who 
had come ashore to see the humours of Election Day. 

12. Many a long winter’s night I had thought of the profound 
remarks I should make to Goethe if I should ever see him. 

13. After such an example, none who were conscious of guilt 
could hope for impunity. 

F. P. C. 
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14. Mistakes committed by ignorance would never be of such 
fatal consequence to the public weal, as the practices of a man 
M hose inclinations led him to be corrupt. 

15. Even the tax-gatherer, who was stout, and wore spectacles 
and a broad-brimmed hat, had the taxes handed through the grating. 

16. I caught most of what he said ; its import relieved me from 
immediate apprehension. 

17. ^J>uth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

18 Friends, who set forth at our side. 

Falter, are lost in the storm. 

19. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous in that. 

20. Let all the aims thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. 


VERBS. 

§ 234. A VERB may sometimes be rendered bj the corre- 
sponding abstract substantive (for the converse see § 207) 

Apres son depart {after he left) la conversation commenga a languir 

Get auteur ne plait gu^re a la lecture {when read). 

English Verbal Phrases. 

§ 235. Many English verbs are used with closely con- 
nected adverbial extensions. Such combinations do not 
exist in French and must accordingly be rendered by 
simple verbs. 

II pr^sentait {held up) a ces concitoyens le miroir dans lequel ils 
devaient contempler . . . 

Le jeune Irlandais avait un gage d’immortalit^ dans ses tiroirs 
oh le Vicaire de Wakefield reposait {wae laid hy). 

Le critique jeta un coup d'oeil sur Touvrage et s’en alia en courant 
{ran out) I’offrir a un libraire. 

Le lendemain, la princesse sortit gohter {came out to luncheon) 
aveo lea tireura. 
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§ 236. The use of French verbs compounded with the 
prefix re- is especially common. 

II rapporta [brought hack) en ^change soixante livres sterling. 

II est probable que je ne voua reverrai plus [shall never see you 
again). 

II soupira et se remit a travailler [turned once more to his work). 

The English Passive. 

§ 237. The passive is much less used in French than in 
English. It may be translated into French — 

1. By the use of the active voice. 

Mon pere me I’a dit [I was told so by my father). 

II est difficile de croire aux bonnes intentions de ceux qui nous 
oppriment [by whom we are oppressed). 

2. When no agent is expressed, by the indefinite pro- 
noun on and the active voice. 

On sonna les cloches, on barricada les rues et on fit tons les pr4pa- 
ratifs d*une resistance opiniatre ( The bells were rung . . ) 

3. By the reflexive. 

Le lion se trouve (is found) dans presque tons les pays tropicaux. 

4. By an intransitive verb. 

II passa pour [was considered) un capitaine egalement redoutable 
dans les sieges et dans les batailles. 

5. Very often the use of a verb may be altogether 
avoided. 

Quelques jours apres la declaration de la guerre [after war had 
been declared). 

The English Form in -ing. 

§ 238. The English present participle used as an adjective 
may be rendered by the corresponding French form (§ 73), 
but is not infrequently replaced by a relative clause. 

L’armee qui battait en retraite [the retreating army). 

Les nuages qui passent [the passing clouds). 
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§ 239, Tlie English present participle, used as sucli, is very 
often rendered by a French relative clause, especially when 
it is accompanied by an object or by an adverbial phrase 

II re^ut une lettre qui lui enjoignait {enjoining hwi) d’attendre 
encore quelques jours. 

Ce beau roman, qui a pour origine {originating in) une conversation 
fortuite. 

§ 240. The English gerund is rendered by the French 
infiniiive after all prepositions except en. It may some- 
times be replaced by the corresponding substantive. 

Dans le choix de leur personnel {in choosing persons) pour tous les 
emplois, ils font plus de cas de bonnes moeurs que de grands talents. 

§ 241. The English verbal substantive, preceded by a 
possessive, must be rendered by a subordinate clause. 

J’exige qu’il le fasse [insist on his doing it). 

Je n’ai pas le moindre doute que cela ne soit vrai [of its being true). 

§ 242. The English verbal substantive, used as subject 
or object of a verb, is replaced by the French infinitive. 

Veg^ter n’est pas vivre. 

Je compte passer [intend passing) quelques jours ici. 

§ 243. The English verbal substantive in -ing usually 
answers to a French form in -ment. 

Les cris des naufrag^s ^taient perdus dans le sifflement [whistling) 
du vent et le grondement [roai'ing) des brisants. 

§ 244. The English present participle at the beginning 
of a sentence is often replaced by a subordinate clause. 

Comme je savais le danger [knowing the danger) je leur avals re- 
command^ la prudence. 

§ 245. The frequent recurrence of present participles 
sliould be avoided ; it is better to break up the sentence. 

Je retournai vers ma fortification sans seulement, comme on dit 
me sentir marcher J'etais absolument terrific ; je me retournais 
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presque k chaque pas ; a chaque buisson, a chaque arbre je me m^- 
prenais ; chaque tronc revetait a distance une forme humaine. 

I came home to my fortification ^ not feeling^ as me say, the ground 1 
went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind, me at every two 
or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and fancying every stump 
at a distance to be a man. 

The Past Participle. 

§ 246. The past participle, qualifying a substantive, and 
accompanied itself by a modifying word or phrase, may 
frequently be rendered by a relative clause. In this case 
inversion (§ 199) often takes place. 

La promesse, qu’avait faite {made by) I’empereur. 

Une arcade de greve durcie que lea hautes marges ont ouverte 

{hollowed out by the high tides). 

Le point de mire de tons les yeux 4tait un homme de haute taille, 
qu’on prenait de suite et avec raison pour {at once and coi'rectly 
judged to be) le second. 

§ 247. This construction is especially fre(j[uent when the 
substantive is accompanied by another adjective. In this 
case the relative clause is often introduced by the conjunc- 
tion et. 

Derriere le si^ge de M. Oldbuck, vieux fauteuil reconvert de cuir et 
qu’un long usage avait lustr4 {an ancient leather -covered easy-chair, 
worn smooth by constant use). Be dressait un vaste bahut de chene. 

§ 248. The past participle preceded by when or if, often 
forms a contracted adverbial clause in English. In French, 
either the conjunction must be omitted or the whole clause 
fully expressed. 

Cette eau, bue {when drunk) par des Strangers, produit d’abord un 
effet d^sagreable. 

II est certain que, s’il avait ^t^ decouvert {if discovered), il eht 
p6ri. 

The Verbs TO BE, TO STAND, TO HAVE, TO GET 

§ 249. The above verbs are often not to be rendered liter- 
ally : in fact, the verb to stand has no exact equivalent in 
French. 
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§ 260. The verbs to he and to stand, when used to 
indicate position or state, are rendered by various reflexive 
verbs, such as se dresser, se trouver, s’elever, se tenir. 

Derri^re le fauteuil de M. Oldbuck se dreasait [was) un vaate 
bahut de chdne. 

A c6t6 de Mile. Temple ae dreaaa [stood) cette meme perche noire 
qui, du tapis de foyer de Gateshead, m’avait regard^ d’un ceil si 
severe et si m^priaant, 

Comme la plante se trouvait [was) en fleurs, elle r^pandait un 
parfum agr^able. 

Les Anglais se tenaient [stood) sur la colline, prets a recevoir 
rarm6e fran(?ai8e. 

§ 251. The verb to he, used to indicate origin, is usually 
expressed by venir, provenir, or sortir. 

‘ ‘ Oui ! mes voix venaient du Ciel [were of God),^’ s’^cria-t-elle 
soudain. 

§ 262, The verb to he may also be rendered in other cases 
by more expressive verbs. 

Ces barbares tatou^s ne formaient pas [were not) le trait le plus 
sauvage du apectacle. 

L’art consiste [is) a §tre cet auditeur. 

Partout od ila s’inatallaient, il aurgisaait [there ivas) une sorte 
d’hostilit^ entre eux et la vieille noblesse. 

§ 253. The verb to he, followed by a predicative adjec- 
tive, is often expressed by a simple verb, e.g. surpasser, to 
he superior to; vouloir, to he ivilUng ; equivaloir, to he 
equivalent to, etc. In a number of familiar expressions 
the verb to he followed by an adjective is rendered by the 
verb avoir, followed by a substantive, e.g. avoir faim, soif, 
sommeil, honte, peur, froid, chaud. 

§ 254. The verb to have, indicating possession, is fre- 
quently rendered by a more expressive verb. 

Ils avaient de I’argent, mais manquaient de [hut had not) 
iiaissance et de hautes relations. 

J’en conclus que ces vingt ou trente messieurs ne poss^daient pas 
[had 7iot) entre eux tous une demi-douzaine d’id^es. 
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§ 255. The frequent Enpjlish use of the verb to get is a 
stumbling-block for foreigners. The following examples 
illustrate some of the most usual ways of rendering it in 
French. 

Tom rejeta I’id^e avec m4pris, disant que les Boh^miene n’dtaient 
qu’un taa de voleura, qui n’avaient presque rien {hardly got any- 
thing) manger. 

II avait [had got) une fosse k creuser pour le lendemain matin. 

To get up^ se lever ; to get rich^ s’enrichir ; to get angry, se facher ; 
to get the sack, etre chass^ ; to get into bed, monter au lit ; to get 
beaten, etre battu, etc. 

EXERCISE 29. 

1. The Spaniards often thought him a girl disguised in man's 
clothing. 

2 One of them looked, and saw an old man coming up through 
the storm. 

3. It was a lofty room of middling size, obscurely lighted by 
high, narrow, latticed windows. 

4. Gabriel chuckled very heartily to himself, and entered the 
churchyard, locking the gate behind him. 

5. My farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land, 
having given an hundred pounds for my predecessor’s goodwill. 

6. Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the 
elms and hedgerows appearing with inexpressible beauty. 

7. The purity of the Neva water has already been mentioned. 

8. One was called Blanche and the other Rose. 

9. They were driven into the cell at the point of the sword. 

10. It was agreed to let the past be. 

11. The hospitals for the sick and wounded were in a wretchedly 
disorganised state. 

12. The destruction of transport ships was of incalculable injury 
to the army. 

1.3. It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be increased. 

14. The wide dominion of the Franks was severed into a thousand 
pieces. 

15. I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an 
apparition. 

16. The Black Sea was swept by terrible storms. 

1 7. He was interested by what he heard of the nascent society. 

18. A purse of gold might be exposed without danger in the 
midst of the highway. 
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19. Young said, that when Addison was at his ease, he went on 
in a noble strain of thought and language, so as to chain the 
attention of every hearer. 

20. At a later period, when ho possessed an ample fortune, he 
was one of the most liberal of men. 

21. Was tlierc ever such avarice ? 

22. Soon the first flakes of snow would be driven along the streets. 

23. She had often been told that she was like a gipsy. 

24. The Highland bagpipe is quite intolerable to ears of common 
sensibility, when aggravated by the echo of a vaulted hall. 

25. There could be little doubt that this very shifi’s crew had 
been guilW of depredations on the Spanish commerce 

26. He is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony witli Nature. 

27. Quiet stoicism, capable enough of what joys there were, but 
not expecting any worth mention. 

28. The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy, 
clear, melodious, and sonorous ; all tones are in it. 

29 The fair Life-garden rustles infinite around, and everywhere 
is dewy fragrance and the budding of Hope. 

30. They refused to sign a document expressing their approval of 
the proceedings by which Monarchy had been overthrown. 

31. Peter 1., who was then in his eighty-first year, was sitting by 
the fire-side of his great kitchen. 

32 111 conversation and prayer he rendered up his soul to God. 

33. He had been summoned back to England by Elizabeth. 

34. Can any one conceive a happier man than he who thus lias all 
his riches within himself ? 

35. The news constantly arriving from the Crimea told only of 
devastation caused by sickness and bad weat her. 

,36. Their meetings got talked of. 

37. The Princess approached the Duke, who was then standing 
alone. 

38. The fame and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every 
country. 

39. They could hear the pleasant crackling of the wood fire. 

40. Enmity to the aristocracy long continued to distinguish the 
sm’vants of the Cornjiany. 

41. I went up to a using ground to look faither ; 1 went up the 
shore and down the shore. 

42. My eyes, raised in abstraction to the window, caught sight of 
a figure just passing. 
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43. Wlierever two tlioughts stand related to each other by a law 
ot antagonism, they aie apt to suggest each other. 

44. It would have been as impossible to find any individual article 
wanted as to put it to any use when discovered. 

4.5. Cruel 4\)m, and the rest of her relations, who found fault with 
liei, should never see lier again. 

46. Swift, when burning with animosity against the Whigs, could 
iHjt but confess that, after all, he had never known any associate so 
agieeable as Addison. 

47. These beds are made of fresh heath, pulled up by the roots. 

4S It was like the wailing of some one in distress. 

49. All these opinions, if received, ought to produce insanity in 
every well-i t'gulated mind. 

59. No nioie firing was heard at Brussels. 

51 They wait impatiently till the laird comes forth. 

52. When decayed, may he mingle his dust with your own. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 256 A GREAT niiniber of Englisb adverbs ending in 
-7// liave no equivalents in French, and must be rendered 
by adverbial phrases consisting of a substantive governed 
by a preposition. 

Us faisaient valoir d’une fa 90 ii quelque peu encombrante {a little 
ohtrusiveli/) le seul avantage qu’ils poss^daient. 

La mort d’un etre quelconque haute mon esprit plus obstin^ment 
et d’une faijon plus obs^dante {irwre hesiecfinyly) en cette saison. 

II ^tait, en effet, par nature {naturally) port^ au vice. 

§ 257. The adverb is sometimes contained in the verbs, 
e (j. venir de . , to have just . . , ne faire que . 

only to .. . 

L’et4 de la Saint-Martin 4tait pass^, les premieres gel^es ne de- 
vaient pas tarder k arriver {would come before long). 

EXERCISE 30, 

1 . Til Summer, the exuberant and riotous prodigality of life natur 
ally forces the mind more iiowerfully upon tlie antagonist thoiiglit 
ot death. 

2. Deprived of the .spiritual aid which she had so earnestly 
desired, she had administered it to herself. 
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3. On the thirtieth of January, 1649, King Charles the First 
was publicly executed at Whitehall. 

4. If the travellers had not happily found themselves a little out- 
side of the central current, they would have been thrown down. 

5. He had just been arrested for debt at his landlady’s request. 

6. You are alarming yourselves unnecessarily. 

7. Do we mean then that a childish error could permanently 
master his understanding ? 

8. The road that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly 
shaded with overhanging trees. 

9. It was a lofty room, obscurely lighted by narrow windows. 

10. The walls were partly clothed with grim old tapestry. 

1 1. Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. 

12. A well-dressed man, evidently the captain, was with them. 

1.3. Gabriel smiled grimly. 

14. Gabriel chuckled very heartily to himself. 

15. The Puritan elders smiled not unbenignantly at the clamour 
and rude deportment of these jolly sea-faring men. 

16. For kings and for beggars, for the justly doomed and the 
unjustly, it is a hard thing to die. 

17. Not infrequently we find our own disguise the strangest in the 
masquerade. 


PEEPOSITIONS. 

§ 258. The preposition is the most difficult part of speech 
to render into French, not only because of the lack of cor- 
respondence in the employment of individual prepositions, 
but also because of the more expressive character of the 
English preposition, which often requires to be expanded 
into a phrase or sentence in French. 

§ 259. The following examples illustrate the correspond- 
ence that exists in the case of the commoner prepositions. 

§ 260. About, Around. 

About six o’clock. Vers (or but les) six heures. 

Around London, Autour de Londres. 

A voyage round the world. Le tour du moiide. 
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Tell us about the war. 

Much ado about nothing. 

I have no money about me. 
lie is about thirty. 

What are you thinking about ? 

He is anxious about you. 

§261 

A hove the clouds. 

Above suspicion. 

Above all, no scandal. 

To throw overboard. 

Man overboard ! 

Above the bridge. 

Over the way. 
lie triumphed over me. 

§ 262. After, 

After Michaelmas. 

A landscape after Poussin. 

To take after. 

According to you. 

To act according to orders. 

§ 263. Among, 

Among the prisoners. 

Among the Romans. 

One among them. 

Amid the cheers of the crowd. 
Between you and me. 

Between now and Thursday. 
There’s many a slip Hwixt the 
cup and the lip. 

A t Calais. 

To play at cards, at tennis. 

At sea. 


Parlez-nous de la guerre. 
Beaucoup de bruit pour rien. 

Je n’ai pas d’argent sur moi. 

II a environ trento ans. 

A. quoi pensez-vous ? 

II est inquiet but votre compte. 


According to. 

Apres la Saint-Michcl. 

Un pay sage a la Poussin. 

Tenir de. 

Selon {or Buivant) vous. 

Agir d’apres les ordres. 

Amid, Between. 

Parml les prisonniers. 

Chez les Remains. 

L’un d’eux (or d’entre eux). 

Aux acclamations de la foule. 
Entre nous ; de vous a moi. 

D’ici jeudi. 

II y a loin de la coupe aux levres 


§ 264. At. 

A Calais. 

Jouor aux cartes, au tennis. 
Sur mcr. 


Above, Over. 

Au-dessus des nuages. 

Au-dessus (or hors) de tout soup- 
9on. 

Avant tout (or Burtout), point de 
sc^ne. 

Jeter par-dessus bord. 

Un homme a la mer 1 
En amont du pont. 

De I’autre c6t6 de la rue. 

II triompha de moi. 
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He is annoyed al tlie accident. 

At the head. 

At his house. 

Ambassador at the Spanish Court. 

At the same time. 

At that time. 

§ 265. 

Bffore two o’clock. 

Before the judge. 

§ 266. Below, 

BeJow the surface. 

Bflow the bridge. 

Under a tree. 

Under shelter from. 

Under.covcr of. 

Under the circumstance.s. 

Under full sail. 


II est fach^ du contretemps. 

En tete. 

Chez lui. 

Arnbassadeur aupr^s du roi d’Es- 
pagne. 

A la fois ; en raeme temps. 

Dans ce tcmps- 1 ^. 

Before. 

Avant deux heures. 

Devant le juge. 

Beneath, Under. 

Au dessous de la surface. 

En aval du pont. 

Sous un arbre. 

A I’abri de. 

A la faveur de. 

Dans les circon stances. 

Toutos voiles dehors. 


§ 267. Beside, Near. 


I sat down hesieU him. 

Je m’assis a ses ebt^s. 

iVfiar the village. 

Aupres du village. 

Near death. 

Pres de mounr. 

Passy near Pans. 

J^assy pres Paris. 

He was beside himself 

II flit hors de lui-meme. 

§ 268, Beyond. 

Beyond the hills. 

Au dela des [or par dela h 
lines. 

Beyond measure. 

Outre rn 08 lire. 

§ 269. By. 

To lead by the hand. 

Mencr par la mam. 

Taller by a head. 

Plus grand de la tete. 

Eight feet by six. 

Huit pieds sur six. 

To take example by. 

Prendre exemple sur. 

I knew liim by his coat 

Je le reconnus a son habit. 

Made by hand. 

Fait a la main. 
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To hire hy the year. 
Day by day. 

Drop hy drop. 

By night. 

By a large majority. 
By turns. 

I know him hy name. 
By sound of trumpet. 
Killed hy conspirators. 
Loved hy all. 


Loner a I’ann^e, 

Jour par jour. 

Doutte ^ gouttc. 

De (or la) nuit. 

A une grande majority. 
Tour a tour. 

Je le connais de nom. 

A son de trompe. 

I’u6 par des conjur(^s. 
Aim6 de tons. 


§ 270. For. 


Tit for tat. 

He started for London. 

Fo7' three years. 

To sell for cash 

To sell /or its weight in gold. 

To buy for five francs. 

A truce for three years. 

To jump for joy. 

Thanks/or the compliment. 

I'o exchange an old friend /or a 
new one. 

It is /or him to speak. 

For lack of mone}'’. 

Word for word. 

He works for a hundred francs 
a month. 

Answerable for. 

To put up /or auction. 

Go for the doctor ! 

To call for vengeance. 

To call for dunk. 

For a joke. 


Un prete pour un rendu. 

II parti t pour Londres. 

Pendant trois ans. 

Vendre argent comptant. 

Vendre au poids de Tor. 

Acheter cinq franca. 

Une trcve de trois ans. 

Sauter de joie. 

^lerci du compliment. 

Echanger un vieil ami centre un 
nouveau. 

C’ost a lui de parler. 

Faute d’argent. 

Mot a mot. 

II travaille a raison de cent francs 
par mois. 

Responsable de. 

Mettre a Tencan. 

Allez cherchcr le m^decin. 

(Jrier vengeance. 

Deinander ^ boire. 

Par plaisanterie. 


§271. From, Out of, Of, Off. 

He has returned from Paris. II est revenu de Paris. 

Of what IS that composed ? De quoi cela se corapose-t-il ? 

Think of me. Pensez k moi. 

From this moment. Des oe moment. 

To drink//*om a glass. Boire dans un verre. 
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To take from the table. 

Prendre sur la table. 

To draw from tlie cast. 

Dessiner d’apres la bosse. 

Frorn pride. 

Par orgueil. 

From several motives. 

Pour plusieurs motifs. 

To throw out of the window. 

Jeter par la fenetre. 

Out of respect for you. 

Par respect pour vous. 

Out of danger. 

Hors de danger. 

From Blois to Tours. 

Depuis (or de) Blois jusqu’^ (or k) 
Tours. 

From this point of view. 

A ce point de vue ; sous ce rapport. 

From Sunday onwards. 

A partir de dimanche. 

To distinguish the good from the 

Distinguer le bon d’avec le maii. 

bad. 

vais. 

He tore himself from their hands. 

11 s’arracha a leurs mains. 

To write from dictation. 

Ecrire sous la dict^e. 

From day to day. 

De jour en jour. 

From hand to mouth. 

Au jour le jour. 

Ornaments of tin. 

Desornements d’6tain (oren 6 tain). 

That is very kind of you. 

C’est bicn aim able de votre part. 

Off Dover. 

Devant Douvres. 

§ 272. In, Into, Within. 

In the street. 

Dans la rue. 

In exile. 

En exil. 

In your place. 

A (or en) votre place. 

In the hand. 

A la main 

In the morning. 

Le matin. 

In broad daylight. 

En plein jour. 

In such weather. 

Par le temps qu’il fait. 

hi April. 

En avril (au mois d’avril). 

In France. 

En France. 

In fair France. 

Dans la belle France. 

In Paris. 

A Paris. 

In Japan. 

Au Japon. 

In the United States. 

Aux Etats-unis. 

In winter, surniiier, autumn. 

En hiver, 4t4, autoninc. 

In spring. 

Au printemps. 

In the South. 

Au midi. 

To believe in ghosts. 

Croire aux revenants. 

To believe in God. 

Croire en Dieu. 

In a loud voice. 

A haute voix. 
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7?/ this manner. 

De cetto mani^re. 

In the French fashion. 

A la fran(,*aise. 

1 he prettiest girl in the village. 

La plus belle fille du village. 

Strong 171 his conscience* 

Fort de sa conscience. 

Painted in oils. 

Peiiit a riiuile. 

One in ten. 

Un Bur dix. 

In a few days. 

Dans quelque jours ; d’ici (a) quel 
ques jours. 

In a short time. 

Sous peu 

In Church. 

A r^glise. 

In the country. 

A la campagne. 

In the reign of John. 

Sous le ri^gne de Jean. 

In alphabetical order. 

Par ordre alphabt'Jique. 

We were six in number. 

Nous etions au nombre de six. 

He arrived in time. 

II arriva a temps. 

Superior in intellect. 

8up6rieur quant a rintelligencc. 

hito the bargain. 

Par-dessus le march 6. 

To change into gold. 

Changer en or. 

He fell into their hands. 

Jl tomba entre leurs mains. 

Within the limits. 

Au-dedans des limites. 

Within four days. 

D’ici (a) quatre jours. 

Well into the night. 

Bien avant dans la nuit. 

§ 273. On, Upon 

On the bank of the river. 

Sur le bord du fleuve. 

Chalons on (the) Marne. 

Clialons-sur-Marne. 

On a summer day. 

Par un jour d’^t6. 

On the day of his arrival. 

Le jour de son arriv^e. 

071 the stairs. 

Dans rescalicr. 

On the way. 

En cheniin. 

On hearing this. 

En apprenarit cela. 

On a visit. 

Dans une visile. 

On leave. 

En cong6, en permission. 

On duty. 

De service. 

07i one side. 

D’un c6t4 

On the right. 

A droite. 

071 his arrival. 

A son arrivee. 

On this occasion. 

Dans cette occasion. 

On purpose. 

A dessein. 

On pain of death. 

Sous peine de mort. 

On bread and water. 

Au pain et k I’eau. 

On foot or on horseback. 

A pied ou a chevaL 
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That depends on circumstances. 

Cela dejiend des circonstances. 

I congratulate you on your 

Je vous ft^licito de votre succes. 

success. 


He dined on a leg of mutton. 

H dina d’un gigot. 

§ 274. Through, Across, Throughout. 

Through the fields. 

A. travers les champs. 

Through all obstacles. 

Au travers de tons les obstacles. 

^io pass through Amiens. 

Passer par Amiens. 

The whole night through. 

De toute la nuit. 

To speak through the nose. 

IVii ler du nez. 

Through carelessness. 

Par negligence 

Through illness. 

Par suite d’une maladie. 

Across the road. 

De i’autre c6t6 de la rue. 

Throughout the town. 

Par toute la ville. 

§ 275. To, Till, Towards. 

He has gone to Nantes. 

11 est all6 a Nantes. 

He has gone to Turkey 

11 est allf" en Turquie 

He pressed me to Ins hoait. 

11 me serra sur son cam. 

'J'he bird fell to the gnuiiid. 

l/oiseau lomh.i a ter re. 

The tree fell to tlie ground. 

L’arbre t()ml)a par terie. 

To my cost. 

Pour mon malhi ur. 

To this end. 

Dans CO but 

The train to Laon. 

Lc tram de T^aon. 

The road to Paris 

La route de Pans. 

To the interest of the public. 

De rint^*ret du public. 

He was summoned to the king. 

11 fut mand6 aupres du loi. 

TiU to-day. 

Jusqu’aujourd’hui. 

Till then, till now. 

JuBque-h\, jusqu’ici. 

Friendship towards. 

L’aniiti^ envers. 

Towards London. 

Vers Londres. 

§276. 

With. 

With pleasure. 

Avec plaisir. 

With all my heart. 

De tout mon cceur. 

With the author’s compliments. 

Horn mage de Pan torn-. 

He is angry with you. 

11 est fach^ centre vous. 

He is not pleased with you. 

11 n’est pas content de vous. 

Loaded with ball. 

Charge a balle. 

The man with the iron mask. 

L’homrae au masque de for. 

With the naked eye. 

A I’teil nu. 
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With open arms. 

With tearful eyes. 

To fight with pistols. 

To fi^twith robbers. 

Ife lives with his family. 

With whom is your business? 


A bras ouverts. 

Les larmes aux yeux. 

Se battre au pistolet. 

Se battre centre des brigands. 
II vit dans sa famille. 

A qui avez-vous affaire ? 


§ 277. The following examples show how a preposition 
must often be expanded in order that its full force may be 
expressed. 


M. Bennet n’^tait pas d’un caractere a chercher I’oubli du ddsap- 
pointement dans la recherche d’aucun de ces plaisirs {in any of thorn 
pleamres) qui trop sou vent consolent les malheureux. 

Deux id^es se trouvent associ^es Tune a I’autre par une loi d’anta- 
gonisme, et existent en vertu d’une repulsion mutuelle {by mutual 
repulnion). 

La relation intime qui existe entre {the intimate relation between) 
la vie des animaux et celle des plantes. 

Ils ^talent exposes aux feux obliques et crois^s des batteries 
plac^es sur {of the hatterifs on) les collines. 

L’equipage d’un navire venant des {a ship from the) colonies es- 
pagnoles. 

Une grande licence 4tait accord^e aux marins, non seulement pour 
les fredaines qu’ils se permettaient a terre, mais pour des faits bien 
plus audacieux commis sur {far more desperate deeds on) leur propre 
614ment. 

II ne pouvait y avoir aucun doute que I'^quipage de ce navire se 
fdt rendu coupable de depredations au prejudice du {on the) com- 
merce espagnol. 

Une education liberale est une education qui n’a pas seulement 
prepare Thomme a echapper aux grands malheurs qu’entraine la 
desobeissance {of disobedience) aux lois naturelles. 

Dans les caracteres correspondants crees par {in) Shakespeare. 

L’angoisse poignante qui vous saisit au sujet du crime {painful 
anxiety about the act) sur le point de se commettre. 

Les vivats et les exhortations etles reproches adresses aux {objur- 
gations of) numeros tant et tant. 

Des trepidations causees par d'innombrables fugitifs, jo ne savais 
pas s’ils etaient les soldats de la bonne cause ou de la mauvaise {I 
knew not whether from the good cause or the bad). 

Car e’etait la siede des soupers. Heureux siecle ! Repas oil 
regnaient I’aise et la gaiete {meal of ease and mirth). 


F. p. c. 


9 
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§ 278. Tn English a preposition often terminates a sen- 
tence. This is not permissible in French. 

Je n'eus que le temps de me saisir d'une piece de bois qu’on 
avait apport^ pour faire du feu {to maJce a fire, with), 

EXERCISE 31. 

1. The apartments were furnished with all the chet rful ease and 
brilliancy of the modern mansion of a noble. 

2. They who were in the .ship perceived the earthquake in the 
i.slaiid. 

3. Nevertheless, it is rather strange to find the word “haid- 
ship ” applied to any obstacle to the growth of a jilant. 

4. lie saw the soldiers standing steady in two scarlet lines 
across the deck. 

5. Had an angel from heaven bid him abandon his work, he 
would have answered with a curse. 

6. To Berlin he was invited by a scries of letters. 

7. The authority of Elizabeth rested solely on the support of her 
subjects and in their respect for the old line from which she sprang. 

8. When my uncle Toby had settled all accounts betwixt the 
agent of the regiment and Le Fevre, there remained nothing more in 
my Uncle Toby’s hands than an old regimental coat and sword. 

9. In the great world of woman Shakespeare is the sole authentic 
oracle of truth. 

10. A purse of gold miglit be exposed without danger in the 
midst of the highway. 

1 1. The English stood on the hill ready for the French host. 

12. The building was still called Marney Abbey, though remote 
from the site of the ancient monastery. 

13. There were tliree other apartments, one for niy wife and me, 
another for our two daughters, within our own, and the third for 
the rest of the children. 

14. A little later the Duke was informed that the Prince had been 
inquired after, not the dog. 

15. 1 have a great many things to talk to you, winch I can talk 
to no one else about. 

16. At chur(;h, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

17. We, we have chosen our path. 

Path to a clear-purposed goal. 

18. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



PART III. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 


1 . 

Alfred the Great, having lieardthat the Earl of Devon- 
shire had obtained a great victory over the Danes, and 
had taken their magical standard, disguised himself as a 
harper, entered the enemy’s camp, and was admitted to 
the principal generals, who praised his talent for music. 
Ho acquired an exact knowledge of the situation of his 
enemies, seized the favourable moment, surprised the 
Danes at Eddington, and gained a complete victory. 


2 . 

After the battle of Tewkesbury, the young Prince 
Edward was brought into the presence of the King, who 
asked him how he dared to come to England m arms. 
Edward boldly replied : “I came to recover my father’s 
kingdom.” Then the King struck him in the face with his 
gauntlet, and the attendants immediately fell upon him 
with their swords and killed him. Margaret survived her 
son only nine years, of which she spent five a prisoner in 
the Tower. 


3 . 

When the battle of the Boyne was lost, the French alone 
retreated in good order. James the Second’s precautions 
for escape were perfectly successful ; he went ofi under the 
protection of a regiment of cavalry and fled, as fast as fear 
could carry him, to Dublin. He endeavoured to tlirow the 
blame of the defeat on the brave Irish. As he reached the 
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Castle of Dublin, and as Ladj Tjrconiiel advanced to meet 
him, he said to her, “ Your countrymen, Madam, can run 
very fast.” She replied, “ Your Majesty excels them in 
lo this, as in everything else; you were here first.” 


4 . 

The insect, not finding a firm hold for its little feet, 
slipped and fell several times to the ground, yet immedi- 
ately renewed its efforts. The perseverance of the insect 
attracted the King’s attention, and he beheld with regret 
5 every unsuccessful attempt. The sjiider, however, recom- 
menced after every fall, and at length, after twelve failures, 
Bruce saw with pleasure the thirteenth trial crowned with 
success. He immediately exclaimed : “ What a lesson for 
mankind ! I will profit by it, for it is the best I ever 
10 received. I have been already twelve times defeated by the 
superior forces of my enemies ; I will follow the example 
of the spider; another effort may be successful.” 


5 . 


Another terrible disaster has occurred in Zaiite. At 
eight o’clock in the morning of the seventeenth of April an 
earthquake, exceeding in violence that of last January, laid 
almost every house in the island in ruins. The destruction 
5 ]s far greater than on the previous occasion. The town has 
been almost destroyed. The church, which escaped the 
last earthquake, has collapsed, and the theatre is m rums. 
It is known that eleven persons have been killed in the 
town and about eighty injured. 


6 . 

Fernand Cortez, the famous conqueror of Mexico, was 
born in the year fourteen hundred and eighty-five. He 
belonged to a noble but poor family. After many brilliant 
victories he returned to Spain, where he was coolly received 
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by the King. One day lie presented himself to the 5 
Monarch, who said to him : “ Who are you ? ” “I am,” 
replied Cortez proudly, “ the man who has given you more 
provinces than your ancestors left you cities.” 


7 . 

Columbus was the first European who set foot on the 
new world which he had discovered. He landed in a rich 
dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. His men 
followed, and kneeling down they all kissed the ground 
which they had so long desired to see. The dress of the 5 
Spaniards, the whiteness of their skin, their beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surprising to the natives, who 
surrounded their new guests, and took them for children 
of the sun who had descended to visit the earth. 


8 . 

William the Conqueror had a monastery built on the 
battle-field, which he named Battle Abbey. Queen Matilda 
also wished to leave some memorial of her husband’s 
victory; so she made, with the assistance of her ladios-in- 
waiting, on a canvas two hundred and eleven feet long, and 5 
nineteen inches wide, a worsted tapestry, representing all 
the events of the Conquest, from Harold’s departure for 
Normandy until his death. This curious piece of work, 
known by the name of the Bayeux tapestry, is still pre- 
served in the library of that towm. 10 


CncESUs was showing Solon his ornaments, and displaying 
his riches, hoping to excite the philosopher’s envy. Whilst 
exhibiting them, he asked Solon whether he did not con- 
sider him as the happiest of mankind. “No,” replied 
Solon, “ I know one man more happy — a poor peasant of 5 
Greece, who has but a few wants, and can supply them with 
his labour.” Croesus was vexed at the reply, and inquired 
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again, whether Solon did not at least think him happy — even 
if he was not the most happy of all. “ Alas ! ” exclaimed 
I o Solon, “ what man can be pronounced happy before he dies 


10 . 

Jacques C(eur, Inteudaiit-Greneral of Finances under 
Charles Yll., King of France, was at the same time one of 
the richest merchants who ever existed. When the King 
undertook the reconquest of Normandy, Jacques Coeur 
5 raised an army at his own expense and lent several millions 
to his sovereign for the purpose of this expedition. While 
he occupied tlie place of Minister of Finances, he traded 
with Egypt and the different Eastern countries. He im- 
ported into Europe furs, silk stuffs, and silver. In all the 
10 towns of France, in every capital of Europe, he had agents 
for the sale of these foreign goods ; and his annual profits 
exceeded those of all the French merchants taken together. 


11 . 

During the wars in Italy, a gentleman who was returning 
home was robbed of his cloak by some soldiers. He com- 
plained to the chief of the brigands, telling him that some 
of his men had taken his cloak, and that he hoped the 
5 general would not let them go unpunished. The chief, 
looking at the gentleman, asked him how he was dressed 
when he lost his cloak. “ Just as I am at present,” replied 
he. “ Then,” said the chief, “ you have not been robbed by 
my men, for 1 am sure there is not one among them who 
lo would have left you so good a coat upon your back as that 
you wear now.” 


12 . 

A GREAT pile was raised in the market-place of Rouen, 
where the statue of Jeanne d’Arc stands now. Even the 
soldiers were hushed as she reached the stake. One indeed 
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passed to her a rou^h cross he had made from a stick he 
held, and she clasped it to her bosom. “ Oh ! Kouen, 5 
Rouen,” she was heard to murmur, as her eyes ranged 
over the city from the lofty scaffold, “ I have great fear 
Jest you suffer from my death.” “ Yes, my voices were of 
God ! ” she suddenly cried as the last moment came ; “ they 
have never deceived me!” Soon the flamps reached her, 10 
the girl’s head sank on her breast, there was one cry of 
“ Jesus ! ” “ We are lost,” an English soldier muttered as 

the crowd broke up : “ we have burned a saint.” 


13 . 


It w«is ITomer who formed the character of the Greek 
nation. No poet has ever, as a poet, exercised similar in- 
fluence over his countrymen. Prophets, lawgivers, and 
sages have formed the character of other nations ; it was 
reserved to a poet to form that of the Greeks. This is a 5 
feature in their character which was not wliolly erased, 
even in the period of their degeneracy. When lawgivers 
and sages appeared in Greece, the work of tlie poet liad 
already been accomplished ; and they paid homage to his 
superior genius. He held up before his nation the mirror 10 
in which they were to behold the woidd of gods and heroes, 
no less than that of feeble mortals. 


14 . 

Tue English stood on the hill ready for the French host, 
horse and foot, who were coming across from Telham to 
attack them. About nine o’clock on Saturday morning 
they came near to the foot of tlie hill, and now began the 
great battle of Senlac or Hastings The Duke’s army was 5 
in three parts. Alan and the Bretons had to attack on 
the left, to the west of the Abbey buildings. Roger of 
Montgomery with the French and Picards were on the 
right, near where the railway station is now. Duke 
William himself and the native Normans were in the 10 
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midst, and they came right against, tlie point of the lull 
which was crowned by the standai'd, where King Harold 
himself stood ready for them. 


15 . 

Francis the Second, king of France, being dead, the 
Parliament of Edinburgh sent a message to his widow, 
Mary Stuart, requesting her to come over and assume the 
government of the Scottish kingdom. Mary, after some 
5 hesitation, resolved to comply with the wishes of her 
subjects. She embarked at Calais. Sitting pensively on 
the deck of the ship, she kept her eyes fixed on the French 
shore, and with tears she bade a touching farewell to that 
“ pleasant land of France ” where she had reigned for a 
10 short time, greatly cherished and admired. 


16 . 

Meanwhile tlie insurgents had seized the Capitol. All 
the chiefs of the senate appeared in arms to support 
Marius, who became the unwilling leader of his political 
adversaries. With such a commander it might not have 
5 been easy to reduce the insurgents ; but some persons cut 
the pipes which supplied the quarter with water, and as it 
thus became impossible for the insurgents to hold out, 
they surrendered. The citizens would have slain them on 
the spot ; but Marius insisted on a regular trial and shut 
10 them up in the senate house. Numbers of the people, 
however, climbed upon the roof, tore off the tiles, and 
killed all the prisoners. 


17 . 

The purity of the Neva water has already been mentioned, 
yet it is a well-known fact, that when drunk by strangers 
it produces at first unpleasant effects, for which reason 
persons, when they first arrive at St. Petersburg, are 
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always advised to drink no water without mixing wine or 5 
spirit with it. Tliis lasts, however, for a very short time ; 
and, once accustomed to the Neva water, most people grow 
so fond of it, that they prefer it to every water in the 
world. A St. Petersburger, on returning from a journey, 
always congratulates himself on being able to slake his 10 
thirst in the water of his beloved river. 


18 . 


The French soldier whom we liave referred to has killed 
so many lions that he well deserves his name of the “ Lion 
Killer.” On tlie first evening of his arrival at the camp in 
the French colony in Algeria, he heard sad complaints of a 
lion that had been devouring the flocks and herds. After 5 
listening to the account of all that this dreadful beast 
had done and was doing, the brave little Frenchman amazed 
them by saying very (piietly that he would go and kill him, 
if they would find him a guide. They all made fun of him 
on hearing this, telling liim, if the lion did not eat him, it 10 
would only be because he was so small. But this did not 
turn the brave hunter from his purpose. 


19 . 

Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of thy king 
shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. 
.... When the thunders of universal France, as even yet 
may happen, shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shep- 
herd girl that gave up all for her country, thy ear, young 5 
shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. To 
suffer and to do, that was thy portion in life ; to do — never 
for thyself, always for others ; to suffer — never in the persons 
of generous champions, always in thy own : that was thy 
destiny, and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself. 10 
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20 . 

It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived 
at Barcelona, where every preparation had been ma.de to 
give him a solemn and magnificent reception. The beauty 
and serenity of the weather, in that genial season and 
5 favoured climate, contributed to give splendour to this 
memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many 
of the more youthful courtiers and hidalgos of gallant 
bearing came forth to meet and w^elcome him. His entrance 
into this noble city has been compared to one of those 
10 triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to d(‘cree 
to conquerors. Fjrst were paraded the Indians, painted 
according to their savage fashion, and decorated with their 
national ornaments of gold. 


21 . 

The news flew like lightning throughout the country, and 
spread enthusiasm everywhere. The people remembered 
Mary’s gentleness, grace, and beauty ; they remembered her 
misfortunes also ; and, if they reflected on her errors, they 
5 thought they had been punished with sufiicient severity. On 
Sunday, Mary was a sad and helpless captive in a lonely 
tower. On the Saturday following, she was at the head of 
a powerful confederacy, by which nine earls, nine bishops, 
eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of high rank, engaged 
10 to defend her person, and restore her power. 


22 . 

When I visited Goethe at Weimar, I took him for a god, 
and was about to address him in Greek:, but, as I noticed 
that he understood German, I told him in tliis latter 
language that the plums along the road from Jena to Weimar 
5 were excellent. Many a long winter’s night I had thought 
of the profound remarks I should make to Goethe if I 
should ever see him. And now that I saw him at last face 
to face, I told him that the plums of Saxony were delicious ! 
and Goethe smiled. 
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23 . 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridicu- 
lous For mj own part I claim no merit for endeavours to 
do a service to my fellow subjects. I have done it to the 
best- of mj understanding; and, without looking for the 
appro'oation of other men, my conscience is satisfied. What 5 
remains to be done concerns the collective body of the 
])eople They are now to determine for themselves whether 
they will firmly and constitutionally assert their rights or 
make an humlde slavish surrender of them at the feet of 
the Ministry. To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. 


24 . 

While we were eating and drinking, the island suddenly 
trembled and we felt a severe shock. They who were in 
the ship perceived the earthquake in the island, and 
immediately called to us to re-embark as soon as possible, 
or we should all perish, for what we supposed to be an 5 
island was no more than the back of a large tisli. The most 
active jumped into the boat, whilst others threw themselves 
into the water to swim to the ship; as for me, I was still 
on the island when it plunged into the sea, and I had only 
time to seize hold of a piece of wood, which had been lo 
brought to make a fire with. 


25 . 


The authority of Elizabeth rested solely on the support 
of her people. Those who say that her power was absolute 
do not sufficiently consider in wliat her powder consisted. 
Her power consisted in the willing obedience of her sub- 
jects, in their attachment to her person and to her office, in 5 
i.heir respect for the old line from which she sprang, in 
their sense of the general security which they enjoyed under 
her government. These were the means, and the only 
means, which she had at her command for carrying her 
decrees into execution, for resisting foreign enemies, and 10 
for crushing domestic treason. 
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26 . 

A POOR widow once lived in a little cottage with a garden 
in front of it, in which grew two rose-trees, one bearing 
white roses and the other red. She had two daughters, who 
were just like the two rose-trees; one was called Blanche 
£5 and the other Kose, and they were the sweetest and best 
children in the world, always industrious and cheerful ; but 
Blanche was quieter and more gentle than her sister. Kose 
loved to run about the fields and meadows, and to pick 
flowers and catch butterflies ; but Blanche remained at 
10 home with her mother, and helped her in the household, or 
read aloud to her when there was no work to be done. 


27 . 

Many brave men they lost, and of two who fell in this 
battle I will speak. The first, low in rank, for he was but 
a lieutenant, rich in honour, for he wore many scars, was 
young of days. He was only nineteen. But he had seen 
5 more combat.s and sieges than he could count years. So 
slight of person, and of such surprising and delicate beauty, 
that the Spaniards often thought him a girl disguised in 
men’s clothing, he was yet so vigorous, so active, so brave, 
that the most daring and experienced veterans watched his 
JO looks on the field of battle, and, implicitly following where 
he led, would like children obey his slightest sign in the 
most diflicult situations. 


28 . 

When they were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined 
that the soldiers were joking : and, being in high spirits on 
account of the Nabob’s promise to spare their lives, they 
laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. They 
5 soon found out their mistake. They expostulated, they 
entreated, but in vain. The captives were driven into the 
cell at the point of the sword, and the door was instantly 
shut and locked upon them. To their cries for mercy the 
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soldiers replied that nothing could be done without the 
Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that he lo 
would be angry if any one woke him. 


29. 

This speech so incensed Harry, that he raised his hand 
in a violent fury, and gave the old judge a box on the ear. 
Thereupon the judge ordered him to betaken to prison for 
having struck one of the officers of the law. 

When tlie old man informed the King how he had acted, 5 
the King praised him, and made the Prince ask for pardon. 
Harry, who by this time was rather cooler, saw how much 
he was to blame ; so lie willingly confessed his fault, and 
humbly begged the judge to forgive him. 

This noble action so delighted the King that he said — 10 
“ I am a happy King to have so honest a judge, who was 
not afraid to send my son to jail ; but I am a happier father 
to have so good a son, who is not ashamed to acknowledge 
his fault, and submit himself to the laws.” 


30. 

On the thirtieth of January, sixteen hundred and forty- 
nine, in weather so cold that the Thames was frozen over, 
King Charles the First, after trial by a High Court of 
Justice constituted by authority of the House of Commons, 
was publicly executed at Whitehall. On the seventh of 5 
February, the House of Commons abolished the office of 
King in this nation, and soon afterwards a Council of State 
was appointed, consisting of forty- one persons, of whom 
twenty- two, including Sir Henry Vane, refused to sign a 
document expressing their approval of the proceedings by 10 
which Monarchy had been overthrown. It was agreed to 
let the past be, and take only a pledge of fidelity for the 
future. To this Council John Milton was appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues. 
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31 . 

Lorenzo, the grandson of Giovanni, the founder of the 
famous House of Medici, became the head of the State. 
He used his vast power on the whole wisely and well, and 
especially devoted himself to literature and art, gaining by 
5 his generosity and munificence in this respect the title of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. He collected many hundreds of 
rare manuscripts from Italy and the East, establislied an 
academy for students in his own gardens and filled it with 
glorious statues, and gathered round him a numerous and 
10 famous body of artists and authors. One of his sons 
became Pope under the title of Leo the Tenth, and another 
member of the House of Medici became Pope Clement the 
Seventh. It was the latter who used the influence of his 
office to form a league with the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
15 of Germany, by which the freedom of Florence as a 
republican city was finally destroyed. 


32 . 

On the 18th of October, 1H30, Peter I , who was then in 
his eighty-first year, was sitting, after the manner of his 
country, by the fireside of his great kitchen, and was giving 
to his chiefs, assembled round him, his instructions. 'J'he 
5 aged prince, feeling himself weak, announced that his last 
hour had come and prayed them to conduct him to the 
humble cell which, without fire, he inhabited as a hermit 
would. He stretched himself on his bed, urged upon bis 
chiefs to execute with fidelity the provisions set forth in the 
10 will he had that day dictated to his secretary ; and then, in 
conversation and in prayer, rendered up Ins soul to God. 
So died the illustrious man whom a Slavonic writer has not 
scrupled to call the Louis XIV. of Tsernagora, but who, in 
many respects, was also its Saint Louis. 
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33 . 


W HATEVER were the misfortunes that had overwhelmed 
her, whatever sorrows she had had to endure, Mary Queen 
of Scots had not allowed herself to be cast down, and the 
trust she had reposed in the Almighty had never forsaken 
her. In fact, during the long years of her imprisonment, ^ 
she had shown herself more courageous than would have 
been supposed, considering her previous conduct, which 
even her partisans had censured Threatened with im- 
mediate death, and deprived of the spiritual aid which she 
had so e.arnestly desired, she had administered it to herself, jq 
and iJius p.epared for herself a truly Christian end. 


34 . 


One of the most illustrious men of the noble house of 
J)e Vere, a captain who had acquired much experience and 
much fame in the Netherlands, had, in the crisis of peril, 
been summoned back to England by Elizabeth, and rode 
with her through the endless ranks of shouting pikemen. . 
She asked him what he thought of the army. “ It is,” he 
said, “ a brave army.” There was something in his tone or 
manner whicli showed that he meant more than his words 
expressed. The Queen insisted on his speaking out. 
“Madam,” he said, “your (trace’s army is brave indeed, jq 
I have not in the world the name of a coward ; and yet I 
am the greatest coward here. All these fine fellows are 
praying that the enemy may land, and that there may be a 
battle ; and I, who know that enemy 'well, cannot think of 
such a battle without dismay.” jc 


35 . 

The house in which I was born stood near this hill, and 
a broad stream which ran round it was one by whose banks 
I had often sat, whilst I read some nice new tale that 
made the time seem to fly as fast as the brook by my side. 
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5 At times, too, I ran and had my play with some young 
friend by the edge of the stream, as gay and full of life and 
joy as the young fish that swam about in it. Now that I 
had grown old, each rock and stone was dear to me as 
some old friend. 


36 . 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be in- 
creased. Yet at this moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Koliu fell upon him. The French under 
Marshal D’Estrees had invaded Germany. The Duke of 
5 Cumberland had given them battle at Hastembeck, and 
had been defeated. In order to save the Electorate of 
Hanover from entire subjugation, he had ma,de, at Closter 
Seven, an arrangement with the French generals, which 
left them at liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian 
10 dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress, he 
lost his mother just at this time ; and he appears to have 
felt the loss more than was to be expected from the hardness 
and severity of his character. 


37 . 

The easy reduction of Normandy on the fall of Chateau 
Gaillard at a later time proved liichard’s foresight ; but 
foresight and sagacity were mingled in him with a brutal 
violence and a callous indifference to honour. The treaty 
^ which interrupted his war with Philip provided that Andelys 
^ should not be fortified, and three months after its ratification 
he was building his “ Saucy Castle.” “ I will take it, were 
its walls of iron,” Philip exclaimed in wrath as he saw it 
rise. “ I would hold it were the walls of butter,” was the 
IQ defiant answer of his foe. He was just as defiant of a 
“ rain of blood,” whose fall had scared his courtiers. “ Had 
an angel from heaven bid him abandon his work,” says a 
cool observer, “ he would have answered with a curse.” 
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38 . 

Isaac Bickerstafp, Esquire, Astrologer, was an imagin- 
ary person, almost as well known in that age as Mr. Paul 
Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. Swift had assumed 
the name of Bickerstalf in a satirical pamphlet against 
Partridge, the maker of almanacs. Partridge had been fool 5 
enough to publish a furious reply. Bickerstaff had rejoined 
in a second pamphlet still more diverting than the first. 
All the wits had combined to keep up the joke, and the 
town was long in convulsions of laughter. Steele deter- 
mined to employ the name which this controversy had 10 
made popular; and, in 1709, it was announced that Isaac 
Bickerstafp, Esquire, Astrologer, was about to publish a 
paper called the Tatler, 


39 . 


At this moment the wind rushed out of the defile with 
fearful violence ; and, if the travellers had not happily 
found themselves a little outside of the principal current, 
they would have been thrown down, and their horses too. 

At the same time, the snow which covered the valley and 5 
the slopes of the mountains was tossed into the air like the 
sand of the desert when the storm blows ; both sky and 
land disappeared in the immense whirlwind of snow which 
eddied round the travellers : suddenly they heard shouts 
which came from below ; one of them looked and saw an 10 
old man coming up through the storm. 


40 . 


The Jordan is the river of a desert. Within the narrow 
range of its bed it produces a rank mass of vegetation, but 
this luxuriant line of verdure only sets ofp more completely 
the contrast of life with death which is its characteristic 
feature. This singular fate of the Jordan is the direct 
result of the depression of its channel. The depth of the 
F. p. c. 10 
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valley in tlie bosom of which it flows prevents its waters 
from escaping, like those of the Nile, to fertilize anything 
beyond its own immediate bed ; but the tropical tempera- 
lo ture to which its whole plain is thus exposed, whilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour whatever vegetation re- 
ceives the life-giving touch of its waters, withers up every 
particle of verdure that is found beyond their reach. 


41 . 

PoTU-T and I were very happy and merry together; but 
her visit came to an end at last. Aunt Maria came to fetch 
her. She had brought her down when she came, but had 
only stayed one night. On this occasion she stayed from 
5 Saturday to Monday. Aunt Maria never allowed any of 
the girls to travel alone, and they were never allowed to visit 
without her at any but relations’ houses. One consequence 
of this was, that when they grew up and were large young 
women with large noses, they were the most helpless 
10 creatures at a railway-station that I ever beheld. 


42 . 

Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the imbecility 
and the disputes of his descendants began to bring con- 
tempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. 
The wide dominion of the Franks was severed into a 
5 thousand pieces. Nothing more than a nominal dignity 
was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name. Fierce 
invaders, differing from each other in race, language, and 
religion, flocked, as if by concert, from the farthest corners 
of the earth, to plunder provinces which the government 
10 could no longer defend. In the midst of these sufl’erings 
a great internal change passed over the empire. The cor- 
ruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. 
Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract of European 
history, all feudal privileges, all modern nobility take their 
15 source. 
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43 . 

Another kind of sympathy attracted Johnson towards 
Goldsmith. The young Irishman, known only to the pub- 
lishers who employed him, had a pledge of immortality 
in the drawers of his writing-table, where The Vicar of 
Wakefield was laid by, but he had just been arrested for 5 
debt at his landlady’s request. He called Johnson to 
his assistance, and the latter, sending forthwith a guinea as 
a sort of fore-runner, soon arrived himself. He found the 
guinea changed into a bottle of Madeira wine, which he 
uncorked while Goldsmith unfolded his manuscript. The lo 
critic glanced over the work, ran out and offered it to 
a publislier, and brought back in exchange sixty pounds, 
wherewith the writer was able to pay his rent, and, more- 
over, which was still a greater satisfaction, to read a sharp 
lecture to his impatient landlady. 15 


44 . 

The despatch left it free to Peterborough to join or not 
to join the expedition as he pleased, and he expressed his 
wish to act upon it. Many men of no less genius have on 
decisive occasions over-reached themselves by an exagger- 
ated estimate of their own importance ; and it is a hard 5 
lesson of life to find how little we are missed. Considering 
his talent and his services, the English commander may 
have thought that he should be pressed to stay. But the 
very contrary happened. Unlike Marlborough, he had 
never understood that conciliation is among the main 10 
duties of a chief. His bitter sarcasms, both in word and 
writing, had keenly offended those with whom he had 
acted. Soldiers and civilians all rejoiced to be rid of him. 
The king above all was well pleased. 


45 . 

He who reads much, learns much ; whatever books he 
may read, he draws from them some instruction ; however 
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solitary he may he, he finds in them companions who are 
always interesting. Whoever thinks that that man must 
5 be sad in solitude is greatly mistaken, for he is never less 
alone than when he is alone. However poor he may seem 
to the eyes of some, he is really richer than most men. 
Wherever he may go, and in whatever company he may 
find himself, he has always something to give out of his 
lo treasures of knowledge. Can any one conceive a happier 
man than he who thus has all his riches within himself ? 


46 . 

The winter was gloomy at home as well as abroad. The 
news constantly arriving from the Crimea told only of 
devastation caused by foes far more formidable than the 
Eussians — sickness, bad weather, bad management. The 
5 Black Sea was swept by terrible storms The destruction 
of transport ships laden with winter stores for our men 
was of incalculable injury to the army. The loss of life 
among the crews of the vessels was immense. On shore 
the sufferings of the army were unspeakable. The intensity 
10 of the cold was so great that no one might dare to touch 
any metal substance in the open air with his bare hand, 
under penalty of leaving the skin behind him. The hospitals 
for the sick and wounded at Scutari were in a wretchedly 
disorganized state. 


47 . 

About the year 1629, seven or eight persons in Paris, 
fond of literature, formed themselves into a sort of little 
club to meet at one another’s houses and discuss literary 
matters. Their meetings got talked of, and Cardinal 
5 Eichelieu, then minister and all-powerful, heard of them. 
He himself had a noble passion for letters and for all fine 
culture ; he was interested by what he heard of the nascent 
society. It was the beginning of a great century for Prance 
— ^the seventeenth. Men’s minds were working ; the French 
lo language was forming. Eichelieu sent to ask the members 
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of the new society whether they would be willing to 
become a body with a public character, holding regular 
meetings. Not without a little hesitation, they consented 


48 . 

“My friend,” said Dupin, in a kind tone, “you are 
alarming yourself unnecessarily — you are indeed. We 
mean you no harm whatever. I pledge you the honour of 
a gentleman, and of a Frenchman, that we intend you no 
injury. I perfectly well know that you are innocent of the 5 
atrocities in the Rue Morgue. It will not do, however, to 
deny that you are in some measure implicated in them. 
From what 1 have already said, you must Icnow that I have 
had means of information about this matter — means of 
which you could never have dreamed. Now the thing 10 
stands thus. You have done nothing which you could have 
avoided — nothing, certainly, which renders you culpable. 
You were not even guilty of robbery, when you might have 
robbed with impunity. You have nothing to conceal. You 
hEive no reason for concealment. On the other hand, you 1 5 
are bound by every principle of honour to confess all you 
know. An innocent man is now imprisoned, charged with 
that crime of which you can point out the perpetrator.” 


49 . 


The late Duke of Rutland laid a favourite retriever 
called Prince. While the Prince of Wales was on a visit to 
the Duke and one of his shooting party, the conversation 
one night turned on this dog, and the Duke said he had not 
behaved well lately. Next day the Princess came out to 5 
luncheon with the shooters, and, approaching the Duke, 
who WEIS then standing alone, “Well ! Duke,” she said, 

“ how did the Prince get on to-dEiy ? ” “ Very badly, 

madam,” the Duke replied; “he won’t pick up his birds. 

If he does not behave better after luncheon, I will send him 10 
home.” The Princess was naturally astonished ; but she 
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made no remarlv, and went on to luncheon. A little later 
the Duke was informed that the Prince had been inquired 
after — not the dog — and so he hastened to make his 
1 5 apologies. 


50 . 

After such an example, none who were conscious of 
guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight of the wicked, 
the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city and terri- 
tory of Koine. In this time (says the historian) the woods 
5 began to rejoice that they were no longer infested with 
robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims visited 
the sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were replenished with 
travellers ; trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored in 
the markets ; and a purse of gold might be exposed without 
10 danger in the midst of the highway. As soon as the life 
and property of the subject are secure, the labours and 
rewards of industry spontaneously revive. Eome was still 
the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame and 
fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every country. 


51 . 

Pray be sure to order your matters so as to spend all 
the next week with me ; as far as I can impartially guess, 
it will be the last week I am ever likely to have with you ; 
for, if I mistake not very much, I have very little time left 
5 in the world. Refuse not, therefore, to help me to pass 
some of the last hours of my life as cosily as may be in 
the conversation of one who is not only the nearest, but the 
dearest, to me of any man in the world. I have a great 
many things to talk to you which I can talk to no one else 
10 about. I therefore desire you again, deny not this to my 
affection. 
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52 . 

They were seated in a small boudoir that adjoined the 
drawing-room. The wide door was open, and they could 
hear the pleasant crackling of the first wood fire that was 
burning in the larger room, though they could not see it. 
The air without was gloomy and grey, for the late Indian 5 
summer was over, and before long the first frosts would 
come and the first flakes of snow would be driven along the 
dry and windy streets. It was early in the afternoon, 
however, and though the light was cold and colourless and 
hard, there was plenty of it. Without knowing why, the 10 
sisters felt very depressed, and neither seemed inclined to 
break the silence which had settled upon this lonely 
dwelling. 


53 . 

Confucius, the most remarkable man in China of whom 
we have authentic accounts, was born about five centuries 
before the Christian era. At the time of his birth China 
was divided into several independent states, which harassed 
each other by petty wars He endeavoured, but without 5 
success, to unite these states in one great empire. He 
collected the old traditions of the country, and formed of 
them a theory of religion and government. 

Ching- Whang, the founder of the Tsin dynasty (b.c. 
250 ), was the first who united all the Chinese under one 10 
sovereign ; and it is probable that the name of China was 
adopted from that of his family. He is said to have 
erected the Great Wall, to restrain the incursions of the 
Tartars, but he was cruel and tyrannical to learned men. 

Some centuries after the time of Confucius the Huns 15 
began to invade the country (b.c. 200) ; but at length 
they were induced to march westwards, where they burst 
into the Roman Empire, while China remained tranquil. 
Literature was encouraged and the art of printing was 
invented. 20 
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54 . 


Lord Chesterfield to his Son, 

Dear Boy, 

I «ain very well pleased with your last letter. The 
writing was very good, and the promise you make exceed- 
5 ingly fine. You must keep it, for an honest man never 
breaks his word. 

With respect to the contents of your letter, I believe 
you have had proper assistance ; indeed, I do not as yet 
expect that you can write a letter without help. You 
10 ought, however, to try, for nothing is more requisite than 
to write a good letter. Nothing, in fact, is more easy. 
Most persons who write ill, do so because they aim at 
writing better than they can, by which means they acquire 
a formal and unnatural style. Whereas, to write well, 
1 5 we must write easily and naturally For instance, if you 
want to write a letter to me, you should only consider 
what you would say if you were with me, and then write 
it in plain terms, just as if you were conversing. — Lord 
Chesterfield. 


55 . 

Marlborough’s army was not as numerous as that of 
the French generals, the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Vendome ; but, before the battle, he was encouraged by 
the arrival of Prince Eugene. The Prince had left his 
5 army behind, and had arrived in Marlborough’s camp 
attended only by his personal suite. “ My men will be 
encouraged,” said Marlborough, “ by the presence of so 
distinguished a general.” The French occupied a strong 
position, defended by sloping ground (use terrains enpente). 
lo The allies began the attack at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the eleventh of July 1708, to the great surprise of the 
French generals, for the allied army had just marched 
fifteen miles. Even before his troops were in position (use 
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ranger en haiaille) Marlborough ordered the cavalry to 
charge in order to prevent the enemy from retiring. In 15 
this charge, Prince George of Hanover, afterwards George 
the Second, distinguished himself. 


56 . 

On March 23 we arrived at Bombay. From here to our 
immediate destination, Rawal Pindi, is little more than a 
three days’ journey by express train ; but we traversed 
India in Jeisurely fashion (say : without hurrying ourselves) , 
remaining a day or two at Bombay to see the Caves of 5 
Elephanta and the Towers of Silence as the guests of the 
hospitable members of the Yacht Club. We halted another 
day at Agra to visit the fairest building, perhaps, ever 
raised by man, the magical Taj ; and two or three days 
more at Laliore, so that it was not until the morning of lo 
April 5 tliat we alighted from our train at Kawal Pindi 
station, and saw before us to the north the snow-covered 
ranges of the Himalayas. 

Bawal Pindi is one of the most important stations of 
troops we liave in the world, and military works on a vast 15 
scale are now in progress there ; but I can say nothing 
about these from personal observation, for my friend, into 
whose hands I had implicitly confided myself, would allow 
of no halt (say : would not let us sto}>)y so we started on the 
road to Kashmir at once. 20 


57 . 

On the fifth of December, 1757, exactly one month after 
the battle of Eossbach, Frederick the Great with forty 
thousand men, and Prince Charles at the head of not less 
than sixty thousand men, met at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. 
The King, who was in general more inclined to consider 
the common soldier as a mere machine, resorted on this 
day to means resembling those which Bonaparte afterwards 
employed with such signal success for the purpose of 
stimulating military enthusiasm. The principal officers 
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lo were convoked. Frederick addressed them with great 
force and pathos ; and directed them to speak to their men 
as he had spoken to them. 

“ That battle,” said Napoleon, “ was a masterpiece. Of 
itself it is sufficient to entitle Frederick to a place in the 
15 first rank among generals.” The victory was complete. 
Twenty- seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, or 
taken ; a hundred guns, four thousand waggons, fell into 
the hands of the Prussians. Breslau opened its gates ; 
Silesia was reconquered ; and Frederick allowed his troops 
20 to take some repose in winter quarters, after a campaign 
which has no parallel in ancient or modern history. — 
Macaulay. 


58 . 

Here the history relates that the knight Martin, think- 
ing that none had seen his base behaviour, washed his 
hands together with the others, and would have sat him 
down at the knights’ table. But the Cid came up to him 
5 and took him by the hand, and said to him, “ Thou art not 
such as to deserve to sit down with these, for they are 
more honourable than thou or I. I would have thee eat 
with me ; so do thou sit by me.” So he seated him at his 
side at the table. And Martin, with his scanty wit, thought 
10 that the Cid did this to honour him more tlian the others ; 
so that day they dined thus. And the next day the Cid 
and his company went up against Valencia, and the Moors 
came forth to fight with them. And Martin came thither 
right well armed, and was one of the first to strike the 
15 Moors; yet at the second charge he turned his horse’s 
head and went off homewards. But the Cid noted well all 
that he did, and saw that, although he behaved badly, he 
did better than the first day. Now when the Cid had shut 
up the Moors within the city, he returned to his lodging. 
20 And as he was about to sit down to eat, he bade Martin 
eat with him from the same dish, for he was better worthy 
that day than the former one. And the knight gave heed 
to those words and was ashamed. 
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59 . 

As the Count was st-andin^ one day in the large and 
beautiful square of Forli, there came a certain peasant who 
gave him a basket of fruit. And when the Count said 
“ Stay and sup with me,” the peasant answered “ My 
Lord, I wish to go home before it rains, for assuredly there 5 
will be much rain to-day.” The Count sent for his friend, 
the learned Guido, and said to him Dost thou hear what 
this man says ? ” Guido answered “ He does not know 
what he is saying ; but wait a little.” Guido carefully 
observed the appearance of the sky, and then said it was 10 
impossible that it should rain that day. The peasant, 
however, obstinately maintained what he had said, and 
when Guido asked him “How dost thou know?” he 
replied “ Because to-day my ass, on coming out of the 
stable, shook his head ; and, whenever he does this, it is a 1 5 
certain sign that the weather will soon change.” Then the 
peasant took leave of the Count, and departed in haste, 
much fearing the rain, though the sun was shining and tlie 
sky without a cloud. And an hour afterwards it began to 
thunder, and the rain fell in torrents until long after the 20 
setting of the sun. But Guido was greatly angered that 
the donkey of an ignorant peasant should seem wiser 
than he. 


60 . 

One of these Chinese, a lad of twenty, w^as an especial 
favourite. The lady told us that morning that this 
particular youth liad announced that he must leave. She 
inquired the reason. Were his wages too small ? Was 
he dissatisfied with his work? etc. He was dissatisfied 5 
with nothing. The reason was merely that his uncle had 
arrived in the colony. He must be with his uncle. If his 
uncle could be taken into the Governor’s service he would 
stay ; if not he must go. We all laughed. It seemed so 
odd to us that a Chinaman should have an uncle, or if he 10 
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had, should know it and be proud of him. But whj was 
it odd? or what was there to laugh at? On thinking it 
over, I concluded that it was an admission that a China- 
man was a human being. Dogs and horses have sires and 
1 5 dams, but they have no uncles. An uncle is a peculiarly 
human relationship. And the ‘‘ heathen Chinee ” had thus 
unconsciously proved that he had a soul, and was a man 
and a brother — a man and a brother — in spite of the 
Yankees who admit the nigger to be their fellow-citizen, 
20 but will not admit the Chinaman. — J. A. Proude. 


61 . 

It was almost night when he started, and it was dark 
before he got many miles across the moor, for there was no 
moon, and it was so cloudy that he could not see the stars. 
He thought he knew the way quite well, but as the track, 
5 even in daylight, was in certain places very indistinct, it 
was no wonder that he strayed from it, and found that he 
had lost himself. The same moment that he became aware 
of this, he saw a light away to the left. He turned towards 
it and found it proceeded from a little hive-like hut, the 
10 door of which stood open. When he was within a yard or 
two of it, he heard a voice say : 

“ Come in, Colin ; I am waiting for you.” 

Colin obeyed at once, and found the old woman seated 
with her spindle and distall , just as he had seen her, when 
1 5 he was a boy, on the moor above his father’s cottage. 

“ How do you do, mother ? ” he said. 

“ I am always quite well. Never ask me that question.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t any more,” returned Colin. “ But 
I thought you lived in Scotland ? ” 

20 “ I don’t live anywhere ; but those that will do as I tell 

them will always find me when they want me.” 


62 . 

Kobert Moffat, who left England in October 1816, 
was destined to work in the northern deserts, beyond 
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the colonial frontier, at Kuruman. He was detained at 
Capetown, and while there occupied himself with learning 
Dutch. This knowledge was afterwards useful when he 5 
went through the Colony to the interior. 

One scene — wliich is described in his life, written by his 
son, Mr. John Moffat — is instructive, as giving us additional 
evidence of the attitude of the Dutch farmers towards the 
coloured people. He was hospitably entertained in a Boer 10 
farmhouse. Supper ended, the table was cleared, the big 
Bible and psalm-books were brought out, and the family 
seated. 

“ But where are the servants ? ” asked Moffat. 

“ Servants ! What do you mean ? ” 15 

“ I mean the Hottentots, of whom I see so many on 
your farm.” 

“Hottentots! Do you mean that? Then let us go to 
the mountains and call the baboons, if you want a con- 
gregation of that sort. Or, stop! I have it — My sons, 20 
call the dogs that lie in front of the door — they will do.” 

Thereupon Moffat selected as his text : “ Even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs ...” The old Boer was so much moved 
that he rose, and summoned the despised Hottentots. 
Afterwards he said to Moffat : 2 5 

“ My friend, you took a hard hammer, and you have 
broken a hard head.” 


63 . 

Friendship is the union of two persons in mutual 
affection and remembrance of one another. The friend can 
do for his friend what he cannot do for himself. He can 
give him counsel in time of difficulties ; he can teach him 
“ to see himself as others see him ” ; he can stand by him, 5 
when all the world are against him ; he can gladden and 
enlighten him by his presence ; he can “ divide his sorrows,” 
he can “ double his joys ” ; he can anticipate his wants. . . . 
According to the common saying, true friends find one 
another always the same. The greatest good of friendship 10 
is not daily intercourse, for circumstances rarely admit of 
this ; but on the great occasions of life, when the advice of 
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a friend is needed, then the word spoken in season about 
conduct, about health, about marriage, about business, — 
1 5 the letter written from a distance by a disinterested person 
who sees with clearer eyes, may be of inestima.ble value. 
When t.he heart is failing and despair is setting in, then to 
hear the voice or grasp the hand of a friend, in a shipwreck, 
in a defeat, in some other failure or misfortune, may restore 
2c the necessary courage and composure to the paralysed and 
disordered mind, and convert the feeble person into a hero. 
B. JoWETT. 


64 . 

The minute picture of the domestic manners of this age 
exhibits the result of those extremes of prodigality and 
avarice which struck observers in that contracted circle 
which then constituted society. The prodigal dispensations 
5 of honours and titles by the King seem at first to have 
been political ; for James was a foreigner, and intended 
to create a nobility, and also an inferior order, who might 
feel a personal attachment for the new monarch ; but the 
facility with which titles were acquired was one cause 
lo which attracted so many to the metropolis to enjoy their 
airy honour at the cost of substantial ruin ; knighthood 
had become so common, that we find among its members 
some of the most infamous and criminal characters of this 
age. 

1 5 The sudden wealth which the nation seems to have 
obtained during this reign of peace showed itself in a 
display of plate and jewels, in extravagance of dress and 
all forms of excess ; corruption bred corruption. The 
wealth of the nation was not due to the industry of the 
20 many but to the arts of the money-trader ; and the un- 
employed and idle, whose number increased daily in the 
capital, were a serious source of danger to the community. 


65 . 

Were we to estimate the learning of the English by the 
number of books that are every day published among 
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them, perhaps no country, not even China itself, could 
equal them in this particular. I have reckoned not less 
than twenty-three new books published in one day ; which, 5 
upon computation, makes eight thousand three hundred 
and ninety-five in one year. Most of these are not con- 
fined to one single science, but embrace the whole circle. 
History, politics, poetry, mathematics, metaphysics, and 
the philosophy of nature are all comprised in a manual 10 
not larger than that in which our children are taught the 
letters. If then we suppose the learned of England to 
read but an eighth part of the works which daily come 
from the press (and surely none can pretend to learning 
upon less easy terms), at this rate every scholar will read 15 
a thousand books in one year. From such a calculation 
you may conjecture what an amazing fund of literature a 
man must be possessed of, who thus reads three new books 
every day. — Goldsmith. 


66 . 

Warren was early sent to the village school, where he 
learned his letters on the same bench with the sons of the 
peasantry ; nor did anything in his garb or fare indicate 
that his life was to take a widely different course from 
theirs. But the daily sight of the lands which his ancestors ^ 
had possessed, and which had passed into the hands of 
strangers, filled his young brain with chimerical projects. 

He loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his 
progenitors, of their loyalty, and their valour. On one 
bright summer day, the boy lay on the bank of the rivulet 10 
which flows through the old domain of his house to join the 
Isis. There rose in his mind a scheme which was never 
abandoned. He would recover the estate which had 
belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings of Dayles- 
ford. This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew 
stronger as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. 

He pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable force 
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of will which was the most striking^ trait of his character. 
And when his long public life had at length closed for ever, 
20 it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 


67 . 

We must be careful to separate the literary from the 
political character of James I., and the qualities of his mind 
and temper from the ungracious and neglected manners of 
his personal character. And if we do not take a more 
5 familiar view of the events, the parties, and the genius of 
the times, the views and conduct of this monarch will still 
remain imperfectly understood. In the reign of a prince 
who was no military character, we must busy ourselves at 
home : the events he regulated may be numerous and even 
10 interesting, although not those which make so niucli noise 
and take such a large place in the popular pages of history : 
and these events may escape us in a general historical view. 
The want of this sort of knowledge has proved to be one 
great source of the false judgments passed on this monarch. 
1 5 Surely it is not philosophical to judge another age by the 
circumstances and feelings of our own. There is a chron- 
ology of human opinions, and the indiscreet philosopher 
who fails to pay due attention to it will almost certainly 
arrive at wrong conclusions because of the anachronism on 
20 which his reasoning is based. 

68 . 

Once upon a time there came to the French court an 
ambassador so brave and so handsome that he won the 
hearts of all the great ladies of the capital. The queen her- 
self was indiscreet enough to give him certain precious 
5 stones of such rarity that, if lost, they could never be re- 
placed. Soon afterwards the ambassador was obliged to 
return to his own country, far away beyond the sea. The 
Prime Minister, learning from his spies what the queen 
had done with the jewels, and knowing that they had 
lo been given to her by the king himself, persuaded his royal 
master to give a ball to his courtiers, and to insist that she 
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should appear thereat wearing all her richest ornaments. 

He doubted not that the queen’s ruin was now assured, 
and she herself could think of no means by which she 
might avoid the shame which threatened her. Four men, 15 
however, made up their minds to save her. Tbe minister 
heard of their departure, and made every effort to prevent 
them from reaching the ambassador whom they sought. 
Three of them were disabled by the enemies sent to oppose 
them. But the fourth, killing or wounding all who 20 
attempted to stop him, succeeded in reaching a seaport. 

He crossed the sea, found the ambassador, and restored 
the jewels to his queen on the very day of the ball at which 
she had been commanded to wear them. 


69 . 

Joan of Arc, third daughter of a poor peasant, was born 
on the sixth of January 1412. While the other children 
were working with their father in the fields, or watching his 
little flock of sheep, she remained at home, sewing or spin- 
ning by her mother’s side. She learnt neither to read nor to 5 
write, but she loved to listen to the stories of holy men and 
women, which her mother was never tired of telling. She 
was ten years of age when the infant son of Henry the Fifth 
of England was crowned at Saint-Denis. More than once 
during the next few years her native village of Domremy 10 
was visited by the troops of one or other of the hostile 
armies. One summer day, at noon, as she was in her 
father’s garden, she saw a dazzling light, and heard a voice 
saying . — “ Joan, go to the help of the King of France and 
thou shalt restore to him his kingdom.” “Sire,” she 15 
tremblingly replied, “ I am but a poor girl , I cannot ride, 
nor can I command soldiers.” Whereupon the voice, that 
of St. Michael, bade her seek out a certain captain, who 
would have her brought to the King, “ My name,” said 
she, when she was brought before him, “ is Joan the Maid. 20 
The King of Heaven sends me to tell you that you shall be 
crowned in the city of Rheims.” 


F. p. c 


H 
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70i 

When you think of a great city of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century you must remember two things. First, 
that the streets were mostly very narrow — if you walk down 
Thames Street and note the streets running north and south, 
5 you will be able to understand how narrow the City streets 
were. Second, that the great houses of the nobles and the 
rich merchants stood in these narrow streets, shut in on all 
sides, though they often contained spacious courts and 
gardens. No attempt was made to group the houses or to 
10 arrange them with any view to picturesque effect. It has 
been tlie fashion to speak of mediaeval London as if it were 
a city of hovels, grouped together along dark and foul lanes. 
This was by no means the case. On the contraiy, it was a 
city of splendid palaces and houses, nearly all of which 
15 were destroyed by the Great Fire. You have seen how the 
City was covered with magnificent buildings of monasteries 
and churches. Do not believe that the nobles and rich 
merchants who endowed and built these places would be 
content to live in hovels 


71 . 

The day before yesterday before dawn I left my quarters 
here, to which I shall return to-day, and have in the interval 
witnessed the great battle of Sedan on the first of September. 
Yesterday morning at five o’clock, after negotiating until one 
5 o’clock in the morning with Moltke and the French con- 
cerning the impending capitulation, General Keille, whom I 
know, woke me to tell me that Napoleon wished to speak to 
me. I rode without washing and without breakfast towards 
Sedan and found the Emperor waiting in an open carriage, 
10 with three adjutants and three officers on horseback near by. 
I dismounted, greeted him just as politely as at the Tuileries, 
and asked for his instructions. He wished to see the King. 
I said to him, as was the fact (say : according to the truth) 
that his Majesty had his quarters three miles away at the 
1 5 place where I am now writing. On Napoleon’s asking 
where he should betake himself, I offered him, as I was 
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unacquainted with the country, my quarters in Donchery, a 
little place in the vicinity close by Sedan ; he accepted and 
drove, escorted by his six Frenchmen, myself, and Carl, 
who had meanwhile ridden after me, through the bright 20 
morning air in our direction. 

72 . 

It liad been a very hot day, and I had got a headache 
and gone to bed. The pain kept me awake a good bit, and 
when I did get to sleep, I think I slept rather lightly. I 
was partly awakened by noises which seemed to have been 
going in my head all night till 1 could bear them no longer, 5 
so I woke up and found that people were shouting outside, 
and that there was a dreadful smell of burning. I had just 
got on my dressing-gown when Rupert called to me and 
said, “ Kitty dear, the house is on fire ! Just put something 
round you and come quickly ! ” 10 

Just outside the door we met cook, looking quite wild, 
and she said to us, “ Where’s Master Charles ? ” I didn’t 
stop to ask her how it was that she didn’t know. We both 
at once looked up at the bedroom window, and there was 
Baby Charles standing and screaming for help. Before we 1 5 
got to the door he had been seen by others, and two or 
three men pushed into the house. 


73 . 


Freoebick the Great rang the bell one day, and, as 
nobody appeared, he opened the door of the ante chamber 
and found his page sleeping upon a chair. When he was 
about to wake him he saw a piece of paper covered with 
writing hanging out of his pocket. This roused the king’s - 
curiosity and attention. He pulled it out and found that it 
was a letter from the page’s mother, in which she thanked 
him for his kind support. Heaven, she said, would certainly 
reward him if he remained faithful to his Majesty. The 
king at once fetched a roll of ducats and put them secretly jq 
with the letter into the page’s pocket. Soon after he rang 
again and waked the page, who appeared before him. “ Thou 
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hast certainly been asleep/’ said the king. The boy stam- 
mered an excuse, and putting his hand into his pocket, to 
1 5 his great astonishment found the money. He pulled it out, 
pale and trembling, and unable to speak a word. “ What is 
it? ” said the king. “ Oh, your Majesty,” answered the page, 
falling upon his knees, “ someone desires my ruin, I know 
nothing about the money ! ” “ Know,” said the king, that 
20 when fortune conies, it comes when we sleep. Thou canst 
send the money to thy mother, and give her the assurance 
that I will look after both of you.” 


74 . 


At a little distance from the town Oeraint saw an old 
palace in ruins, wherein was a hall that was falling to decay. 
And as he knew not any one in the town, he went towards 
the old palace; and when he came near he saw but one 
^ chamber and a marble bridge leading to it. And upon the 
bridge he saw sitting a hoary-headed man in tattered gar- 
ments who asked him wherefore he looked thus thoughtful. 
“ I am thoughtful,” answered G-eraint, “ because I know not 
where to go to-night.” Wilt thou come this way, sir 
IQ knight,” said the old man, “ and thou shalt have of the best 
that can be procured for thee.” So the knight dismounted 
and they went together to the hall where he beheld an ancient 
dame, sitting on a cushion, with tattered garments of satin 
on her ; and it seemed to him that he had never seen a 
jcj woman finer than she must have been when in the fulness 
of youth. And beside her was a fair maiden like in features 
to the ancient dame, an d like her, meanly clad . “ Dau gh ter, ’ ’ 
said the old man, “attend to this noble knight; first see 
that his horse be fed, then go to the tower and bring hither 
20 the best thou canst find both of food and of liquor.” 

75 . 

At the time of Henry the Fourth, King of France, a 
peasant once rode from his native village to Paris. He had 
almost reached the gates of the city when he met a gentleman 
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on horseback, it was the King. His suite had remained 
behind at some distance. ‘‘ Where do you come from, my 5 
friend ? Have you some business in the city ? ” asked 
the King. “ Yes,” answered the peasant, “ and I have also 
come to see our dear King ; I have never seen him yet.” 
The King smiled and said : “ You should have no difficulty 
in seeing him to-day.” “ Yes, but if I only knew how to 10 
distinguish him among so many courtiers.” “ If you see a 
gentleman riding through the streets of the city and every- 
body standing uncovered, you may be sure that gentleman 
is the King.” The peasant was now riding through the 
streets beside the monarch, and when he noticed the people 1 5 
looking at them from every window and the passers-by 
reverently lifting their hats, he looked at the King in 
amazement and at last he said : “ Sir, either you are the 
King or I am.” 

76 . 

Swift, the famous English writer, was not one of the 
most generous of men, and he once received a good lesson 
from one of his patron’s servants. This servant, a lad of 
fifteen, brought one day as a present a basket full of fish 
and fruit to Swift’s house. He knocked at the door and 5 
Swift himself came to open. The boy, who had often 
brought him presents from his master but had never 
received a gratuity said curtly : “ Here’s a present from 
my master.” Swift not liking the boy’s blunt manner 
answered, “Come here, young man, I’ll teach you what 10 
you ought to have said. Suppose you are Dean Swift, 
and I will represent you.” Swift took his hat off, made a 
low bow and said, “ My good master has sent you a small 
present and asks you to be graciously pleased to accept it.” 

“ Good,” answered the lad, “ tell your master I thank him 1 5 
heartily for it, and here is a crown for yourself.” 

77 . 

The noble Pole Kosciusko once wished to send a few 
bottles of good wine to an aged priest who lived in a 
distant village. For this good purpose he chose a young 
man named Zeltner, and gave him his own riding horse 
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5 for the journey. On his return the young man told the 
general that he would never ride his horse again, unless he 
at the same time gave him his purse. " I do not under- 
stand what you mean,” said Kosciusko. Zeltner replied, 
“ Whenever a poor man on the high road took off his hat 
lo and begged an alms, the horse immediately came to a 
standstill, and would not stir from the spot until the 
beggar had received something ; and when my money was 
all gone, the only means by which I could satisfy the horse 
and get him on was to pretend to give the petitioner a 
15 trifle.” 

78 . 

The true “ brain ” of the German army is the General 
Staff. It is composed of the cleverest officers in the entire 
army, who undergo training of a special character in the 
German War Academy. The members of the Staff are 
5 not, however, permanent, but are constantly being drawn 
from, and returned to, the troops. The duties of this 
council are multifarious. It is primarily responsible for 
the well-being of the service, both in peace and war. It 
controls military movements, mobilises, organises, and 
10 governs ; makes plans of war, and fights battles on paper. 
It not only administers the affairs of the home army, but 
follows military activities abroad, and knows as much 
about the defensive position and resources of some nations 
as they know themselves, and often a good deal more. — 
15 W. H. Dawson. 

79 . 

So delightful are books that we must be careful not to 
forget other duties for them ; in cultivating the mind we 
must not neglect the body. To the lover of literature, 
exercise often presents itself as an irksome duty. Still, 

5 those who do not find time for exercise will have to find 
time for illness. 

Snatches of literature have, indeed, a special and peculiar 
charm. This is, I believe, partly due to the fact of their 
being brief. Many readers lose much of the pleasure of 
I o reading by forcing themselves to dwell too long con- 
tinuously on the same subject. In a long railway journey, 
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for instance, many persons take only a single book. The 
consequence is that, unless it is a story, after half an hour 
or an hour they are quite tired of it. Whereas, if they 
had two, or, still better, three books, on different subjects 15 
and one of them of an amusing character, they would 
probably find that, by changing as soon as they felt at all 
weary, they would come back again and again to each 
with renewed zest, and hour after hour would pass 
pleasantly away. — Lord Avebukt. 20 


80 . 

But to little Ida all these stories whicli tlie student told 
her about the flowers seemed very droll, and she thought 
over them a great deal. The flowers did hang their heads, 
because they had been dancing all night, and were very 
tired, and most likely they were ill. Then she took them 5 
into the room where a number of toys lay on a pretty 
little table, and the whole of the table drawer besides was 
full of beautiful things. Her doll Sophy lay in the doll’s 
bed asleep, and little Ida said to her, “You must really 
get up, Sophy, and be content to lie in the drawer to-night ; j o 
the poor flowers are ill, and the}" must lie in your bed, then 
perhaps they will get well again.” So she took the doll 
out, who looked quite cross, and said not a single word, 
for she was angry at being turned out of her bed. Ida 
placed the flowers in the doll’s bed, and drew the blanket 1 5 
over them. Then she told them to lie quite still and be 
good, while she made some tea for them, so that they 
might be quite well and able to get up the next morning. 


81 . 

“ In the inn parlour of a little town,” said the Moon, 
“sat a man who was travelling about with a bear. He 
was eating his supper. Tlie bear was tied up outside 
against the wall. Poor Bruin ! he would do no one any 
harm, though he looked grim enough. Tip in the garret 5 
three little children were playing together by the light of 
my rays ; the eldest might be six years old, the youngest 
not more than two. Listen, somebody was coming up- 
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stairs ; who could it be ? The door flew open ; it was 
lo Bruin — great shaggy Bruin. He had got tired of waiting 
outside in the court, and had found his way to the stairs. 
I saw it all,” said the Moon. 

“ The children were very much frightened at the great 
shaggy beast ; each of them crept into a corner, but he 
1 5 found them all out and smelt them ; but he did not hurt 
them. ' This must be a great dog,’ they said, and began 
to stroke him. When he laid himself down on the ground, 
the youngest boy climbed on his back, and hid his head, 
with its golden curls, in the beast’s shaggy fur.” 


82 . 

In the reign of Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
there was a mill near Potsdam which obstructed the view 
from the windows of the palace of Sans Souci. The King 
sent for the owner of the mill, and asked at what price he 
5 would sell it. “ At no price,” was the reply of the sturdy 
Prussian ; and in a moment of anger the monarcli gave 
orders that the mill should be pulled down. “ The King 
may do this,” said the miller, quietly folding his arms ; 
“but there are laws in Prussia, as he will find out.” 
lo Forthwith he commenced a law-suit against the monarch, 
the issue of which was that the court gave a decision 
against His Majesty, compelling him to rebuild the mill, 
and in addition to pay a large sum of money as compen- 
sation for the injury he had done. The King felt mortified 
1 5 at having been beaten by one of his subjects, but had the 
magnanimity to say to his courtiers : “I am glad to find 
that there are just laws and upright judges in my kingdom 
who are bold enough to decide against me when they 
think I am in the wrong.” 


83 . 

The marquis continued throughout the day to expose 
himself to the repeated assaults of the enemy. He was 
ever found in the place of greatest danger, and through his 
bravery a great part of the army and the camp was pre- 
5 served from destruction. It was a perilous day for the 
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commanders ; for, in a retreat of this kind, it is the noblest 
cavaliers who most expose themselves, to save their people. 
The Duke of Medina Celi was struck to the ground, but 
rescued bj his troops. The Count of Tendilla, whose tents 
were nearest to the city, received several wounds; and lo 
various other cavaliers of the most distinguished note were 
exposed to fearful hazard. The whole day was passed in 
bloody skirmishings in which the hidalgos and cavaliers of 
the royal household distinguished themselves by their 
bravery. At length, the encampments being all broken 15 
up, and most of the artillery and baggage removed, the 
bloody height of Albohacen was abandoned, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Loxa evacuated. Several tents, a quantity of 
provisions, and a few pieces of artillery, were left upon the 
spot, from the want of horses or mules to carry them off. — 20 
Washington Irving. 


84 . 

Edward was laying siege to Calais. The town could 
expect no assistance from the king of France, and the slow 
progress of famine at last compelled the defenders to 
surrender. Edward informed them at first that he would 
give no quarter, but some time after told them that if six 
of the chief citizens came to him barefooted, bareheaded 
and with ropes round their necks, he would hang them, 
but spare the rest of the inhabitants. One of the most 
important citizens, Eustace de St. Pierre, with five com- 
panions presented themselves before the king offering to 
die in order to save the lives of their fellow-citizens. 
Queen Philippa, however, so earnestly prayed the king to 
spare them that he at length gave way to her entreaties 
and sent the brave men back to the city. 


85 . 

The great events which had taken place in India called 
into existence a new class of Enc^lislimen, to whom their 
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countrymen ^ave the name of Nabobs. These persons 
had generally sprung from families neither ancient nor 
5 opulent ; they had generally been sent at an early age to 
the East; and they had there acquired large fortunes, 
which they had brought back to their native land. It was 
natural that, not having had much opportunity of mixing 
with the best society, they should exhibit some of the 
I o awkwardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It 
was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, they should 
have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if not 
disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. It 
was natural that., having enjoyed great consideration in 
1 5 the East, they should not be disposed to sink into obscurity 
at home ; and, as they had money, and had not birth or 
high connection, it was natural that they should display a 
little obtrusively the single advantage which they possessed. 
Wherever they settled, there was a kind of feud between 
20 them and the old nobility and gentry, similar to that which 
raged in France between the farmer- general and the 
marquess This enmity to the aristocracy long continued 
to distinguish the servants of the Company. — Macaulay 


86 . 

“ Since thou art so dull as to misunderstand me still,” 
quoth Adams, “ I will inform thee : the travelling I mean 
is in books, the only way of travelling by which any know- 
ledge is to be acquired. From them I learn what I asserted 
5 just now, that nature generally imprints such a portraiture 
of the mind in the countenance, that a skilful physiognomist 
will rarely be deceived. I presume you have never read 
the story of Socrates to this purpose, and therefore I will 
tell you : A certain physiognomist asserted of Socrates, 
10 that he plainly discovered by his features that he was a 
rogue in his nature. A character so contrary to the tenour 
of all this great man’s actions, and the generally received 
opinion concerning him, incensed the boys of Athens, so 
that they threw stones at the physiognomist, and would 
1 5 have demolished him for his ignorance, had not Socrates 
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himself prevented them by confessing the truth of his 
observations, and acknowledging that, though he corrected 
his disposition by philosophy, he was, indeed, naturally as 
inclined to vice as had been predicted of him. Now, pray, 
resolve me, — How should a man know this story if he had 20 
not read it ? ” — Fielding. 


87 . 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
prattling river before : on one side a meadow, on the other 
a green. My farm consisted of about twenty acres of 
excellent land, having given an hundred pounds for my - 
predecessor’s good-will. Nothing could exceed the neat- 
ness of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge-rows 
appearing with inexpressible beauty. My house consisted 
of but one storey, and was covered with thatch, which gave 
it an air of great siiugness ; the walls on the inside were iq 
nicely whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to adorn 
them with pictures of their own designing. Though the 
same room served us for parlour and kitchen, that only 
made it the warmer Besides, as it was kept with the 
utmost neatness, the dishes, plates, and coppers being well j ^ 
scoured, and all disposed in bright rows on the shelves, 
the eye was agreeably relieved, and did not want richer 
furniture. There were three other apartments ! one for my 
wife and me ; another for our two daughters, within our 
own ; and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the 20 
children. — Goldsm ith. 


88 . 

The Venetian gondola is as free and graceful in its 
gliding movement as a serpent. It is twenty or thirty feet 
long, and is narrow and deep like a canoe ; its sharp bow 
and stern sweep upward from the water like the horns of 
a crescent, with the abruptness of the curve slightly ^ 
modified. The bow is ornamented with a steel comb with 
a battleaxe attachment, which threatens to cut passing 
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boats in two occasionally, but never does. The gondola 
is painted black, because, in the zenith of Venetian magni- 
lo ficence, the gondolas became too gorgeous altogether, and 
the Senate decreed that all such display must cease, and a 
solemn, miembellished black be substituted. If the truth 
were known, it would doubtless appear that rich plebeians 
grew too prominent in their affectation of patrician show 
1 5 on the Grand Canal, and required a wholesome snubbing. 
Reverence for the hallowed Past and its traditions keeps 
the dismal fashion in force now that the compulsion exists 
no longer. So let it remain. It is the colour of mourning. 
Venice mourns. — Mark Twain. 


89. 

We are naturally disposed to love what gives us pleasure, 
and what more pleasing than a beautiful face — when we 
know no harm of the possessor at least ? A little girl loves 
her bird — Why ? Because it lives and feels ; because it is 
5 helpless and harmless. A toad, likewise, lives and feels, 
and is equally helpless and harmless, but, though she 
would not hurt a toad, she cannot love it like the bird, 
with its graceful form, soft feathers, and bright speaking 
eyes. If a woman is fair and amiable, she is praised for 
10 both qualities, but especially the former, by the bulk of 
mankind : if, on the other hand, she is disagreeable in 
person and character, her plainness is commonly inveighed 
against as her greatest crime, because to common observers 
it gives the greatest offence ; while if she is plain and good, 
1 5 provided she is a person of retiring manners and secluded 
life, no one ever knows of her goodness, except her im- 
mediate connections. Others, on the contrary, are disposed 
to form unfavourable opinions of her mind and disposition, 
if it be but to excuse themselves for their instinctive dislike 
20 of one so unfavoured by nature ; and vice versa with her 
whose angel form conceals a vicious heart, or sheds a false, 
deceitful charm over defects and foibles that would not be 
tolerated in another. — Anne Bronte. 
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90 . 

Had Elizabeth’s opinions been all drawn from her own 
family, she could not have formed a very pleasing picture 
of conjugal felicity or domestic comfort. Her father, capti- 
vated by youth and beauty, and that appearance of good 
humour which youth and beauty generally give, had married 5 
a woman whose weak understanding and illiberal mind had 
very early in their marriage put an end to all real affection 
for her. Eespect, esteem, and confidence had vanished for 
ever ; and all his views of domestic happiness were over- 
thrown. But Mr. Bennet was not of a disposition to seek 10 
comfort for the disappointment which his own imprudence 
had brought on in any of those pleasures which too often 
console the unfortunate for their folly or their vice. He 
was fond of the country and of books; and from these 
tastes had arisen his principal enjoyments. To his wife he 15 
was very little otherwise indebted than as her ignorance and 
folly had contributed to his amusement. This is not the 
sort of happiness which a man would in general wish to owe 
to his wife ; but, where otlier powers of entertainment are 
wanting, the true philosopher will derive benefit from such 20 
as are given, — Jane Austen. 


91 . 

It happened one day, about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s 
naked foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen 
on the sand. 1 stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had 
seen an apparition. I listened, I looked round me, but I 5 
could hear nothing, nor see anything ; I went up to a rising 
ground, to look farther ; I went up the shore, and down the 
shore ; but it was all one : I could see no other impression 
but that one. I went to it again to see if there were any 
more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; but there i o 
was no room for that, for there was exactly the print of a 
foot — toes, heel, and every part of a foot. How it came 
thither I knew not, nor could I in the least imagine ; but 
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after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly 
1 5 confused and out of myself, I came home to my fortifica- 
tion, not feeling, as we say, the ground I went on, but 
terrified to the last degree, looking behind me at every two 
or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and fancying 
every stump at a distance to be a man. Nor is it possible 
20 to describe how many various shapes my affrighted imagina- 
tion represented things to me in, how many wild ideas were 
found every moment in my fancy, and what strange, unac- 
countable whimseys came into my thoughts by the way. — 
Defoe. 


92. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent the 
whole day and the greater part of the next night in a 
scrutiny of its contents. There had been nothing like 
order or arrangement. Everything had been heaped in 
5 promiscuously. Having assorted all with care, we found 
ourselves possessed of even vaster wealth tha,n we liad at 
first supposed. In coin there was rather more than four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, estimating the value 
of the pieces, as accurately as we could, by the tables of 
1 o the period . There was not a particle of silver. All was 
gold of antique date and of great variety — French, Spanish, 
and German money, with a few English guineas, and some 
counters, of which we had never seen specimens before. 
There were several very large and heavy coins, so worn 
1 5 that we could make nothing of their inscriptions. There 
was no American money. The value of the jewels we 
found more difficulty in estimating. There were diamonds 
— some of them exceedingly large and fine — a hundred and 
ten in all, and not one of them small ; eighteen rubies of 
20 remarkable brilliancy ; three hundred and ten emeralds, all 
very beautiful ; and twenty-one sapphires, with an opal. 
These stones had all been broken from their settings and 
thrown loose in the chest. The settings themselves, which 
we picked out from among the other gold, appeared to have 
25 been beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent identifica- 
tion. Besides all this there was a vast quantity of solid 
gold ornaments ; nearly two hundred massive finger and 
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ear-rings; rich chains — thirty of these, if 1 remember; 
eighty-three very large and heavy crucifixes ; five gold 
censers of great value; a prodigious golden punch-bowl, 30 
ornamented with richly chased vine-leaves and Bacchana- 
lian figures ; with two sword-handles, exquisitely em- 
bossed, and many other smaller articles which I cannot 
recollect. — Poe. 


93 . 

In this estimate of Groethe as a moral being, few people 
will differ with us, unless it were the religious bigot. And 
to him we must concede thus much, that Goethe was not 
that religious creature which by nature he was intended to 
become. This is to be regretted : Goethe was naturally 5 
pious and reverential towards higher natures ; and it was 
in the mere levity or wantonness of youthful power, partly 
also through that early false bias growing out of the Lisbon 
earthquake, that he falsified his original destination. Do 
we mean, then, that a childish error could permanently to 
master his understanding ? Not so ; that would have been 
corrected with his growing strength. But, having once 
arisen, it must for a long time have moulded his feelings ; 
ujitil corrected, it must have impressed a corresponding 
false bias upon his practical way of viewing things ; and 1 5 
that sort of false bias once established, might long survive 
a mere error of the understanding. One thing is undeni- 
able ; Goethe had so far corrupted and clouded his natural 
mind, that he did not look up to God, or the system of 
things beyond the grave, with the interest of reverence and 20 
awe, but with the interest of curiosity. — De Qtjincey. 


94 . 

In that same village and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
weather-beaten), there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was ^ 
a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied 
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him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, however, 
but little of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
lo observed that he was a simple good-natured man : he was, 
moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient hen-pecked 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be 
owing tliat meekness of spirit which gained him such 
universal popularity ; for those men are most apt to be 
15 obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are under the 
discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, 
are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of 
domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is worth all the 
sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of patience 
20 and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in 
some respects, be considered a tolerable blessing ; and if so, 
Eip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. — Washington Irving. 


95. 

In choosing persons for all employments, they have more 
regard to good morals than to great abilities ; for, since 
government is necessary to mankind, they believe that (he 
common size of human understanding is fitted to some 
5 station or other ; and that Providence never intended to 
make the management of public affairs a mystery to be com- 
prehended only by a few persons of sublime genius, of which 
there seldom are three born in an age : but they suppose 
truth, justice, temperance, and the like, to be in every man’s 
10 power ; the practice of which virtues, assisted by experience 
and a good intention, would qualify any man for the service 
of his country, except where a course of study is required. 
But they thought the want of moral virtues was so far from 
being supplied by superior endowments of the mind, that 
1 5 employments could never be put into such dangerous hands 
as those of persons so qualified ; and, at least, that the 
mistakes committed by ignorance, in a virtuous disposition, 
would never be of such fatal consequence to the public 
weal, as the practices of a man whose inclinations led him 
20 to be corrupt, and who had great abilities to manage, to 
multiply, and defend his corruptions. — Swift, 
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96 . 

The proposed expedition being one of paramount import- 
ance, Mrs. Jarley adjusted Nell’s bonnet with her own 
hands, and, declaring that she certainly did look very pretty, 
and reflected credit on the establishment, dismissed her 
with many commendations, and certain needful directions 5 
as to the turnings on the right which she was to take, and 
the turnings on the left which she was to avoid. Thus 
instructed, Nell had no difiiculty in finding out Miss Jlon- 
hathers’s Boarding and Day Establishment, which was a 
large house, with a high wall, and a large garden-gate with a 10 
large brass plate, and a small grating, through which Miss 
Monflathers’s parlour-maid inspected all visitors before ad- 
mitting them ; for nothing in the shape of a man — no, not 
even a milkman — was suffered without special licence to 
pass that gate. Even the tax-gatherer, who was stout, and 1 5 
wore spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, had the taxes 
handed through the grating. More obdurate than gate of 
adamant or brass, this gate of Miss Monflathers’s frowned 
on all mankind. The very butcher respected it as a gate 
of mystery, and left off whistling when he rang the bell. — 20 
Dickens. 


97 . 

One afternoon (I had then been three weeks at Lowood), 
as I was sitting with a slate in my hand, puzzling over a 
sum in long division, my eyes, raised in abstraction to the 
window, caught sight of a figure just passing ; I recognized 
almost instinctively that gaunt outline ; and when, two 5 
minutes after, all the school, teachers included, rose en 
'iiiasse, it was not necessary for me to look up in order to 
ascertain whose entrance they thus greeted. A long stride 
measured the school-room, and presently, beside Miss 
Temple, who herself had risen, stood the same black column 10 
which had frowned on me so ominously from the hearth- 
rug of G-ateshead. I now glanced sideways at this piece of 
architecture. Yes, I was right ; it was Mr. Brocklehurst, 

F. P. c. 12 
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buttoned up in a surtout, and looking longer, narrower, 
1 5 and more rigid than ever. 

I had my own reasons for being dismayed at this appari- 
tion : too well I remembered the perfidious hints given by 
Mrs. Keed about my disposition, etc , the promise pledged 
by Mr. Brocklehurst to apprise Miss Temple and the 
20 teachers of my vicious nature. All along I had been 
dreading the fulfilment of this promise, I had been looking 
out daily for the ‘ Coming Man,’ whose information respect- 
ing my past life and conversation was to brand me as a 
bad child for ever : now there he was ! He stood at Miss 
2 5 Temple’s side ; he was speaking low in her ear : I did not 
doubt he was making disclosures of my villainy ; and I 
watched her eye with painful anxiety, expecting every 
moment to see its dark orb turn on me a glance of repug- 
nance and contempt. I listened too ; and as I happened 
30 to be seated quite at the top of tlie room, I caught most 
of what he said : its import relieved me from immediate 
apprehension. — Charlotte Bronte. 


98 . 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favourite haunt of troubled spirits. It 
stands on a knoll surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, 
from among which its decent whitewashed walls shine 
5 modestly forth, like Christian purity beaming through the 
shades of retirement. A gentle slope descends from it to 
a silver sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between 
which peeps may be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. 
To look upon its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams 
10 seem to sleep so quietly, one would think that there at least 
the dead might rest in peace. On one side of the church 
extends a wide woody dell, along which raves a large brook 
among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep 
black part of the stream, not far from the church, was 
1 5 formerly thrown a wooden bridge ; the road that led to it, 
and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by overhanging 
trees, which cast a gloom about it, even in the daytime, but 
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occasioned a fearful darkness at night. Such was one of 
the favourite haunts of the headless horseman, and the 
place where he was most frequently encountered. The tale 20 
was told of old Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in 
ghosts, how he met the horseman returning from his foray 
into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up behind him ; 
how they galloped over bush and brake, over hill and 
swamp, until they reached the bridge ; when the horseman 25 
suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into 
the brook, and sprang away over the tree-tops with a clap 
of thunder. — Washington Irving. 


99 . 

I HAVE had occasion to remark, at various periods of my 
life, that the deaths of those whom we love, and indeed the 
contemplation of death generally, is (cceteris imrihus') more 
affecting in summer than in any other season of the year. 
And the reasons are these three, I think : first, that the 5 
visible heavens in summer appear far higher, more distant, 
and (if such a solecism may be excused) more infinite ; the 
clouds, by which chiefly the eye expounds the distance of 
the blue pavilion stretched over our heads, are in summer 
more voluminous, massed and accumulated in far grander ro 
and more towering piles. Secondly, the light and the 
appearance of the declining and the setting sun are much 
more fitted to be types and characters of the Infinite. And 
thirdly (which is the main reason), the exuberant and 
riotous prodigality of life naturally forces the mind more i 5 
powerfully upon the antagonist thought of death, and the 
wintry sterility of the grave. For it may be observed 
generally, that wherever two thoughts stand related to each 
other by a law of antagonism, and exist, as it were, by 
mutual repulsion, they are apt to suggest each other. On 20 
these accounts it is that I find it impossible to banish the 
thought of death when I am walking alone in the endless 
days of summer ; and any particular death, if not more 
affecting, at least haunts my mind more obstinately and 
besiegingly in that season, — De Quincey. 52 
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100 . 

It was indeed some time before Lovel could, throuf,di the 
thick atmosphere, perceive in what sort of den his friend 
had constructed his retreat. It was a lofty room of middling 
size, obscurely lighted by high narrow latticed windows. 

5 One end was entirely occupied by book- shelves, greatly too 
limited in space for the number of volumes placed upon 
them, which were, therefore, drawn up in ranks of two or 
three files deep, while numberless others littered the fioor 
and the tables, amid a chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of 
10 parchment, bundles of papers, pieces of old armour, swords, 
dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. Behind Mr Old- 
buck’s seat (which was an ancient leather- covered easy-chair, 
worn smooth by constant use) was a huge oaken cabinet, 
decorated at each corner with Dutch cherubs, liaving their 
15 little duck-wings displayed, and great j oiler- headed visages 
placed between tliem. The top of this cabinet was covered 
with busts, and Koman lamps and paterao, intermingled with 
one or two bronze figures. The walls of the apartment were 
partly clothed with grim old tapestry, representing the 
20 memorable story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, in which full 
justice was done to the ugliness of the Lothely Lady ; 
although, to judge from his own looks, the gentle knight 
liad less reason to be disgusted with the match on account 
of disparity of outward favour, than the romancer has given 
25 us to understand. The rest of the room was panelled, or 
wainscoted, with black oak, against which hung two or 
three portraits in armour, being characters in Scottish 
history, favourites of Mr. Oldbuck, and as many in tie-wigs 
and laced coats, staring representatives of his own ancestors. 
A large old-fashioned oaken table was covered with a pro- 
fusion of papers, parchments, books, and nondescript 
trinkets and gewgaws, which seemed to have little to 
recommend them besides rust and the antiquity which it 
indicates. In the midst of this wreck of ancient books and 
25 utensils, with a gravity equal to Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, to a superstitious 
eye, might have presented the genius loci tutelar demon of 
the apartment. The fioor, as well as the table and chairs, 
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was overflowed by the same mare magnum of miscellaneous 
trumpery, where it would have been as impossible to find 40 
any individual article wanted, as to put it to any use when 
discovered. — S cott. 


101 . 

Maggie’s intentions, as usual, were on a larger scale 
than Tom had imagined. The resolution that gathered in 
her mind, after Tom and Lucy had walked away, was not 
so simple as that of going home. No ! she would run away 
and go to the gipsies, and Tom should never see her any 5 
more. Tliat was by no means a new idea to Maggie ; she 
had been so often told she was like a gipsy, and “ half-wild,” 
that, when she was miserable, it seemed to her the only way 
of escaping o])probrium, and being entirely in harmony with 
circumstances would be to live in a little brown tent on the 10 
commons ; the gipsies, she considered, would gladly receive 
her, and pay her much respect on account of her superior 
knowledge She had once mentioned her views on this 
point to Tom, and suggested that he should stain his face 
brown, and they should run away together ; but Tom 1 5 
rejected the scheme witli contempt, observing that gipsies 
were thieves, and hardly got anything to eat, and had 
nothing to drive but a donkey. To-day, however, Maggie 
thought her misery had reached a pitch at which gipsydom 
was her only refuge, and she rose from her seat on the 20 
roots of the tree with the sense that this was a great crisis 
in her life ; she would run straight away till she came to 
D unlow Common, where there would certainly be gipsies ; 
and cruel Tom, and the rest of her relations who found 
fault with her, should never see her any more. She 25 
thought of her father as she ran along, but she reconciled 
herself to the idea of parting with him, by determining 
that she would secretly send him a letter by a small gipsy, 
who would run away without telling where she was, and 
just let him know that she was well and happy, and 30 
always loved him very much. — GtEorge Eliot. 
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102 . 

Mr. Francis Darwin, in a lecture on “ Some hardships 
in the life of plants,’' impressed upon his audience the 
intimate relation between the lives of animals and those of 
plants. The struggle for existence is equally keen in both 
5 sections of the organic world, and Mr. Ilarwin, by pointing 
out the apparent intelligence with which the roots of a tree 
will travel sometimes for long distances in search of water, 
and the way in which they adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings, did but call attention to one of the multitudinous 
lo interesting facts with which the student of vegetable phy- 
siology is familiar. The higlier plants indeed possess organs 
as perfectly adapted to their special ends as those of 
animals, and there are even actions parallel to some in the 
life of man. There are not wanting those who would 
1 5 sweep away the distinction which has been drawn between 
the living things of the organic world and the dead matter 
of the mineral kingdom ; nor even those who say that the 
growth of the child and the development of its mind are 
but movements of the molecules and atoms caused by the 
20 forces which make a candle burn or a crystal of alum grow. 
We are therefore glad to find a son of our great philosopher, 
trained from his youth in the habit of exact and minute 
observation, laying stress on the life which is contained in 
a plant. 

25 It is a strange and pregnant fact, that the simplest plants 
differ from the simplest animals, and that there are many 
organisms which cannot be plaoed in either group. Never- 
theless, it is rather strange to find the word “ hardship ” 
applied to any obstacle to the growth of a plant. The 
30 word almost implies a belief, not only in the existence of 
life, but even of a power to feel, and to compare the cir- 
cumstances of to-day with those of yesterday, or of an 
ideal day to come. Mr. Darwin did not venture into such 
dangerous metaphysical depths. He did not need to specu- 
35 late upon the mental feelings of the orange blossom in a 
bridal wreath, or the sprig of holly in a Christmas pudding. 
Science, hard matter-of-fact deductions drawn from the 
results of actual observations, supply poetry enough, and 
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open up a wide and well-paved road into the wonderland 
of Nature. When we understand what molecular and 40 
atomic forces really are, when we have solved all the hard 
riddles in the broad realms of chemistry and physics, then, 
and not till then, shall we be fit even to start on our quest 
after the deepest mystery of life. — Daily News. 

103 . 

Many years ago I was thrown by accident amongst a 
certain society of Englishmen, who, when they were all 
together, never talked about anything worth talking about. 
Their general conversations were absolutely empty and null, 
and I concluded, as young men so easily conclude, that 5 
those twenty or thirty gentlemen had not half-a-dozen ideas 
amongst them. A little reflection might have reminded 
me that my own talk was no better than theirs, and con- 
sequently that there might be others in the company who 
also knew more and thought more than they expressed. I 10 
found out by accident, after a while, that some of these 
men had more than common culture in various directions ; 
one or two had travelled far, and brought home the 
results of much observation ; one or two had read largely, 
and with profit ; more than one had studied a science ; 1 5 
five or six had seen a great deal of the world. It was 
a youthful mistake to conclude that, because their 
general conversation was very dull, the men were dull 
individually. The general conversations of English society 
are dull ; it is a national characteristic. But the men 20 
themselves are individually often very well informed, 
and quite capable of imparting their information to a 
single interested listener. The art is to be that bstener. 
Englishmen have the greatest dread of producing them- 
selves in the semi-publicity of a general conversation, 25 
because they fear that their special topics may not be cared 
for by some of the persons present ; but if you can get one 
of them into a quiet corner by himself, and humour his 
shyness with sufiicient delicacy and tact, he will disburden 
his mind at last, and experience a relief in so doing. — 30 
Hamerton. 
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104 . 

The building which was still called Marney Abbey, 
though remote from the site of the ancient monastery, was 
an extensive structure raised at the latter end of the reign 
of James the First, and in the stately and picturesque 
5 style of that age. Placed on a noble elevation in the 
centre of an extensive and well-wooded park, it presented 
a front with two projecting wings of equal dimensions with 
the centre, so that the form of the building was that of a 
quadrangle, less one of its sides. Its ancient lattices had 
I o been removed, and the present windows, though convenient, 
accorded little with the structure ; the old entrance door 
in the centre of the building, however, still remained, a 
wondrous specimen of fantastic carving : Ionic columns of 
black oak, with a profusion of fruits and flowers, and 
1 5 heads of stags and sylvans. The whole of the building 
was crowned with a considerable pediment of what seemed 
at the first glance fanciful open work, but which, examined 
more nearly, ofl’ered in gigantic letters the motto of the 
house of Marney. The portal opened to a hall, such as is 
20 now rarely found, with the dais, the screen, the gallery, 
and the buttery-hatch all perfect, and all of carved black 
oak. Modern luxury, and the refined taste of the lady of 
the late lord, had made Marney Abbey as remarkable for 
its comfort and pleasantness of accommodation as for its 
2c^ ancient state and splendour. The apartments were in 
general furnished with all the cheerful ease and biilliancy 
of the modern mansion of a noble, but the grand gallery 
of the seventeenth century was still preserved, and was 
used on great occasions as the chief reception-room. You 
ascended the principal staircase to reach it through a long 
corridor. It occupied the whole length of one of the 
wings, was one hundred feet long, and forty-five feet broad, 
its walls hung with a collection of choice pictures rich in 
history ; while the Axminster carpets, the cabinets, carved 
tables, and variety of easy-chairs, ingeniously grouped, 
imparted even to this palatial chamber a lively and 
habitable air. — Beaconsfield. 
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105 , 

Addison was undoubtedly one of the most popular men 
of his time ; and much of his popularity he owed, we believe, 
to that very timidity which his friends lamented. That 
timidity often prevented him from exhibiting his talents to 
the best advantage. But it propitiated Nemesis. It averted 5 
that envy which would otherwise have been excited by fame 
so splendid, and by so rapid an elevation. No man is so 
great a favourite with the public as he who is at once an 
object of admiration, of respect, and of pity, and such were 
the feelings which Addison inspired. Those who enjoyed 10 
the privilege of hearing his familiar conversation, declared 
with one voice that it was superior even to his writings. 
The brilliant Mary Montague said, that she had known all 
the wits, and that Addison was the best company in the 
world. The malignant Pope was for(^ed to own, that there 1 5 
was a charm in Addison’s talk which could be found nowhere 
else. Swift, when burning with animosity against the 
Whigs, could not but confess to Stella that, after all, he had 
never known any associate so agreeable as Addison, Steele, 
an excellent judge of lively conversation, said, that the 20 
conversation of Addison was at once the most polite, and 
the most mirthful, that could be imagined; that it was 
Terence and Catullus in one, heightened by an exquisite 
something which was neither Terence nor Catullus, but 
Addison alone. Young, an excellent judge of serious con- 25 
versation, said, that when Addison was at his ease, he went 
on ill a noble strain of thought and language, so as to chain 
the attention of every hearer. — Macaulay. 


106 . 

It did not surprise me, therefore, that we should find the 
large room in which we supped crowded with naval men ; 
but I remember, that what did cause me some astonishment, 
was to observe that all these sailors, who had served under 
the most varying conditions in all quarters of the globe, from 5 
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the Baltic to the East Indies, should have been moulded into 
BO uniform a type, that they were more like each other than 
brother is commonly to brother. The rules of the service 
insured that every face should be clean-shaven, every head 
10 powdered, and every neck covered by a little queue of 
natural hair tied with a black silk ribbon. Biting winds 
and tropical suns had combined to darken them, whilst the 
habit of command and the menace of ever- recurring dangers 
had stamped them all with the same expression of authority 
15 and of alertness. There were some jovial faces amongst 
them, but the older officers, with their deep-lined cheeks 
and their masterful noses, were, for the most part, as austere 
as so many weather-beaten ascetics from the desert. Lonely 
watches, and a discipline which cut them off from all com- 
20 panionship, had left their mark upon those Eed Indian 
faces. For my part, I could hardly eat my supper for 
watching them. Young as I was, I knew that, if there were 
any freedom left in Europe, it was to these men that we 
owed it; and I seemed to read upon their grim, harsh 
25 features the record of that long ten years of struggle which 
had swept the tricolour from the seas. — Conan Doyle. 


107 . 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched 
in terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a 
5 well- served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, 
were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the first wit of the age. 
A thousand louis w^ere remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No ambassador setting out from Berlin for a 
10 court of the first rank had ever been more amply supplied. 
But Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later period, when he 
possessed an ample fortune, he was one of the most liberal 
of men ; but, till his means had become equal to his wishes, 
his greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or 
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by shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand 1 5 
louis more, in order to enable him to bring his niece, 
Madame Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, in his company. 
The indelicate rapacity of the poet produced its natural 
effect on the severe and frugal king. The answer was a 
dry refusal. I did not,” said his Majesty, “ solicit the 20 
honour of the lady’s society.” On this, Voltaire went off 
into a paroxysm of childish rage. “ Was there ever such 
avarice ? He has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his 
vaults, and haggles with me about a poor thousand louis.” 

It seemed that the negotiations would be broken off ; but 2 5 
Frederic, with great dexterity, affected indifference, and 
seemed inclined to transfer his idolatry to Baculard d’ Arnaud. 
His Majesty even wrote some bad verses, of which the 
sense was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, and that Arnaud 
was rising. Grood-natured friends soon carried the lines to 
Voltaire. He was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, 
danced about the room with rage, and sent for his passport 
and his post-horses. It was not difficult to foresee the end 
of a connection which had such a beginning.— Macaulay. 


108 . 

It is a sad sight to see a fine ship beyond control. It is 
like seeing one one loves gone mad. Sad under any cir- 
cumstances, how terrible it is when she is bearing on with 
her, in her mad Bacchante’s dance, a freight of living human 
creatures to untimely destruction. As each terrible feature ^ 
and circumstance of the catastrophe became more apparent 
to the lookers on, the excitement became more intense. 
Forward, and in the waist, there was a considerable body of 
seamen clustered about under the bulwarks, some half- 
stripped ; in front of the cuddy door, between the poop and i o 
the mainmast, about forty soldiers were drawn up, with 
whom were three officers, to be distinguished by their blue 
coats and swords. On the quarter-deck were seven or eight 
women, two apparently ladies, one of whom carried a baby. 

A well-dressed man, evidently the captain, was with them; 
but the cynosure of all eyes was a tall man in white trousers. 
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at once and correctly judged to be the mate, who carried in 
his arms a little girl. The ship was going straight upon the 
rock, now only marked as a whiter spot upon the whitened 
20 sea, and she was fearfully near it, rolling and pitching, 
turning her head hither and thither, fighting for her life. 
She had taken comparatively little water on board as yet ; 
but now a great sea struck her forward, and she swung with 
her bow towards the rock, from which she was distant not a 
25 hundred yards. The end was coming. Charles saw the 
mate slip off his coat, and take the little girl again. He saw 
the lady with the baby rise very quietly and look forward ; 
he saw the sailors climbing on the bulwarks ; he saw the 
soldiers standing steady in two scarlet lines across the 
30 deck ; he saw the officers wave their liands to one another ; 
and then he hid his face in his hands, and sobbed as if his 
heart would break.— Henry Kingsley 


109 . 

My Lords and Gentlemen : 

‘‘ At the close of a session during which there has 
been disturbance and conflict in Europe, I am glad to be 
able to inform you that the cordiality of my relations with 
3 foreign Powers remains unchanged. 

“ The united influence of the six Powers, signatories to 
the Treaty of Paris, was earnestly exerted early in the year 
to dissuade the King of Greece from the war upon which he 
unhappily desired to enter. Though they failed in tliis 
I o endeavour, they were able to bring about an early suspension 
of hostilities between the two belligerents, and to open 
negotiations for peace. These proceedings have been pro- 
tracted, and a formal treaty has not yet been signed. But 
there is good ground for believing that all the more im- 
13 portant matters in controversy have been adjusted, and 
that, in return for an adequate indemnity, the territory 
conquered by Turkey will, with a slight modification of 
frontier, be restored to Greece. 

“ I have given notice to the King of the Belgians and the 
20 German Emperor to terminate the Treaties of Commerce of 
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1862 and 1865, bj which I am prevented from making with 
mj colonies such fiscal arrangements within my Empire as 
seem to me expedient. 

In consequence of the infraction by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of certain stipulations of the Convention of 1894, a 25 
fresh Convention has been concluded, establishing a frontier 
between Burmah and China more advantageous to my 
Empire, and opening the West River in China to European 
commerce. 

“ I have concluded a Treaty of Commerce and Friendship 30 
with Menelik, the Emperor of Abyssinia. 

“ The presence of the Representatives of the Colonies 
and of the Indian Empire at the ceremonies held in celebra- 
tion of the sixtieth year of my reign has contributed to 
strengthen the bond of union between all parts of my 35 
Empire, and an additional proof of the attachment of the 
Colonies to the mother country has been furnished by the 
fiscal legislation of Canada, and by the contribution which 
the Cape Colony, following the example of Australasia, has 
offered to our naval defence. 40 

“ The famine which, to my profound grief, has prevailed 
throughout large portions of my Indian dominions since the 
autumn of last year, has taxed severely the resources of 
that country. I gladly acknowledge the energy and self- 
sacrifice of my officers of all ranks, both Europeans and 45 
natives, and of many private persons, who, with untiring 
zeal, and with an anxious desire to avoid offence to native 
feeling, have laboured to save life and to relieve suffering. 

An appeal to the sympathy of my subjects in all parts of my 
Empire has been responded to in a most generous manner ; 50 
and I rejoice to learn that, owing to a satisfactory rainfall, 
there is now every prospect that the area of distress will be 
very greatly diminished. 

“ The plague, which caused a large number of deaths 
during the earlier part of the year, has now almost disap- 55 
peared. This improvement is mainly due to the energetic 
and judicious steps which were taken by the Local Govern- 
ments to prevent it from spreading. Every precaution 
will be adopted in view of the possibility of its recurrence, 
but at present there is a steady decrease both in its pre- 60 
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valence and in its fatal effects.” — T he Queen’s Speech, 
Aug. 6, 1897 . 


110 . 

Mr. Campbell himself, who performs very well on the 
violin, has an invincible antipathy to the sound of the 
Highland bagpipe, which sings in the nose with a most 
alarming twang, and, indeed, is quite intolerable to ears of 
5 common sensibility, when aggravated by the echo of a 
vaulted hall; he therefore begged the piper would have 
some mercy on him, and dispense with this part of the 
morning service. A consultation of the clan being held on 
this occasion, it was unanimously agreed that the laird’s 
10 request could not be granted, without a dangerous encroach- 
ment on the customs of the family. The piper declared he 
could not give up for a moment the privilege he derived from 
his ancestors; nor would the laird’s relations forego an 
entertainment which they valued above all others. There 
1 5 was no remedy ; Mr. Campbell, being obliged to acquiesce, 
is fain to stop his ears with cotton, to fortify his head with 
three or four night-caps, and every morning retire into the 
penetralia of his habitation, in order to avoid this diurnal 
annoyance. When the music ceases, he produces himself at 
20 an open window that looks into the court-yard, which is by 
this time filled with a crowd of his vassals and dependents, 
who worship his first appearance by uncovering their heads, 
and bowing to the earth with the most humble prostration. 
As all these people have something to communicate in the 
25 way of proposal, complaint, or petition, they wait patiently 
till the laird comes forth, and, following him in his walks, 
are favoured each with a short audience in his turn. Two 
days ago he despatched above a hundred difl:'erent solicitors, 
in walking with us to thehouse of a neighbouring gentleman, 
30 where we dined by invitation. Our landlord’s housekeep- 
ing is equally rough and hospitable, and savours much of the 
simplicity of ancient times. The great hall, paved with flat 
stones, is about forty-five feet by twenty-two, and serves not 
only for a dining-room, but also for a bed-chamber to gentle- 
35 men dependents and hangers-on of the family. At night 
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half-a-dozen occasional beds are ranged on each side along 
the wall. These are made of fresh heath, pulled up by the 
roots, and disposed in such a manner as to make a very 
agreeable couch, where they lie without any other covering 
than the plaid. My uncle and I were indulged with separate 40 
chambers and down beds, which we begged to exchange for 
a layer of heath ; and, indeed, I never slept so much to my 
satisfaction. It was not only soft and elastic, but the plant, 
being in flower, diffused an agreeable fragrance, which is 
wonderfully refreshing and restorative. — Smollett. 45 


111 . 

When my uncle Toby had turned everything into money, 
and settled all accounts betwixt the agent of the regiment 
and Le Eevre, and betwixt Le Fevre and all mankind, there 
remained nothing more in my uncle Toby’s hands than an 
old regimental coat and sword ; so that my uncle Toby 5 
found littlQ or no opposition from the world in taking ad- 
ministration. The coat my uncle Toby gave the Corporal. 

“ Wear it, Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “ as long as it will 
hold together, for the sake of the poor Lieutenant. And 
this,” said my uncle Toby, taking up the sword in his hand, 10 
and drawing it out of the scabbard as he spoke, “ and this, 

Le Fevre, I’ll save for thee ; ’tis all the fortune,” continued 
my uncle Toby, hanging it up upon a crook, and pointing 
to it, ‘‘ ’tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which God 
has left thee ; but if He has given thee a heart to fight thy 1 5 
way with it in the world, and thou dost it like a man of 
honour, — ’tis enough for us.” 

As soon as iny uncle Toby had laid a foundation, and 
taught him to inscribe a regular polygon in a circle, he sent 
him to a public school, where, excepting Whitsuntide and 20 
Christmas, at which times the Corporal was punctually de- 
spatched for him, he remained to the spring of the year 
seventeen ; when, the stories of the Emperor’s sending his 
army into Hungary against the Turks kindling a spark of 
fire in his bosom, he left his Greek and Latin without 25 
leave, and, throwing himself upon his knees before my 
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uncle Tobj, begged his father’s sword, and my uncle Toby’s 
leave along with it, to go and try his fortune under Eugene. 
Twice did my uncle Toby forget Ids wound and cry out, 
Eevre, I will go with thee, and thou shalt fight beside 
me ! ” and twice lie laid his hand upon his groin, and hung 
down his head in sorrow and desolation. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the crook, 
where it had hung untouched ever since the Lieutenant’s 
^ 5 death, and delivered it to the Corporal to brighten up ; and, 
having detained Le Fevre a single fortnight to equip him 
and contract for his passage to Leghorn, he put the sword 
into his hand. “If thou art brave, Le Fevre,” said my 
uncle Toby, “ this will not fail thee ; but Fortune,” said 
40 he (musing a little), “Fortune may; and if she does,” 
added my uncle Toby, embracing him, “ come back again 
to me, Le Fevre, and we will shape thee another course.” — 
Sterne. 


112 . 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment 
according to the numbers of continental armies ; yet it was 
more than we could spare. As they rushed towards the 
front, the Eussians opened on them, from tlie guns in the 
^ redoubt on tlie right, with volleys of musketry and rifles. 
They swept proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in 
all the splendour of war. We could scarcely believe the 
evidence of our senses ! Surely that handful of men are 
not going to charge an army in position ? Alas, it was but 
jQ too true. Their desperate valour knew no bounds, and far 
indeed was it removed from its so-called better part — dis- 
cretion. They advanced in two lines, quickening their pace 
as they closed towards the enemy. A more fearful spectacle 
was never witnessed than by those who, without power to 
j ^ aid, beheld their heroic countrymen rushing into the arms 
^ of death. At the distance of one thousand two hundred 
yards, the whole line of the enemy belched forth, from thirty 
iron mouths, a flood of smoke and flame, through wdiich 
hissed the deadly balls. Their flight was marked by insta nt 
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gaps in our ranks, by steeds flying wounded or riderless 20 
across the plain. 

The first line is broken ; it is joined by the second ; they 
never halt or check their speed an instant. With dimin- 
ished ranks, thinned by those thirty guns, which the 
Russians had laid with the most deadly accuracy, with a 25 
halo of flashing steel above their heads, and with a cheer 
that was many a noble fellow’s death-cry, they flew into 
the smoke of the batteries ; but, ere they were lost from 
view, the plain was strewed with their bodies and with the 
carcases of horses. They were exposed to an oblique fire 30 
from the batteries on the hills on both sides, as well as to 
a direct fire of musketry. Through the clouds of smoke 
we could see their sabres flashing as they rode up to the 
guns and dashed between them, cutting down the gunners 

as they stood To our delight we saw them return- 35 

ing after breaking through a column of Russian infantry, 
and scattering them like chaff, when the flank fire of the 
battery on the hill swept them down, scattered and broken 
as they were. Wounded men and dismounted troopers, 
flying towards us, told us the sad tale. Demi-gods could not 40 
have done what they had failed to do. — W. H. Russell. 

113 . 

A LITTLE before twilight, one Christmas Eve, Gabriel 
shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, and betook him- 
self towards the old churchyard ; for he had got a grave to 
finish by next morning, and, feeling very low, he thought it 
might raise his spirits, perhaps, if he went on with his work 5 
at once. As he went his way, up the ancient street, he saw 
the cheerful light of the blazing fires gleam through the 
old casements, and heard the loud laugh and the cheerful 
shouts of those who were assembled around them ; he 
marked the bustling preparations for next day’s cheer, and ic 
smelt the numerous savoury odours consequent thereupon, 
as they steamed up from the kitchen windows in clouds 
All this was gall and wormwood to the heart of Gabriel 
Grub; and when groups of children bounded out of the 
houses, tripped across the road, and were met, before they 1 5 
F. P. c. 13 
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could knock at the opposite door, by half-a-dozen curly- 
headed little rascals who crowded round them as they 
flocked up-stairs to spend the eveninp^ in their Christmas 
games, Grabriel smiled grimly, and clutched the handle of 
20 his spade with a firmer grasp, as he thought of measles, 
scarlet-fever, thrush, whooping-cough, and a good many 
other sources of consolation besides. 

In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode along, 
returning a short, sullen growl to the good-humoured 
25 greetings of such of his neighbours as now and then passed 
him, until he turned into the dark lane which led to the 
churchyard. Now, Gabriel had been looking forward to 
reaching the dark lane, because it was, generally speaking, 
a nice, gloomy, mournful place into which the townspeople 
30 did not much care to go, except in broad daylight, and 
when the sun was shining; consequently, he was not a 
little indignant to hear a young urchin roaring out some 
jolly song about a merry Christmas, in this very sanctuary, 
which had been called Coffin Lane ever since tlie days of 
35 the old abbey, and the time of the shaven-headed monks. 
As Gabriel walked on, and the voice drew nearer, he found 
it proceeded from a small boy, who was hurrying along to 
join one of tlie little parties in the old street, and who, 
partly to keep himself company, and partly to prepare 
40 himself for the occasion, was shouting out the song at the 
highest pitch of his lungs. So Gabriel waited until the 
boy came up, and then dodged him into a corner, and 
rapped him over the head with his lantern five or six times, 
to teach him to modulate his voice. And as the boy hurried 
45 away with his hand to his head, singing quite a different 
sort of tune, Gabriel Grub chuckled very heartily to him- 
self, and entered the churchyard, locking the gate behind 
him. — Dickens. 


114 . 

The picture of human life in the market-place, though 
its general tint was the sad grey, brown, or black of the 
English emigrants, was yet enlivened by some diversity 
of hue. A party cf Indians, in their savage finery of 
5 curiously embroidered deer- skin robes, wampum- belts, red 
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and yellow ochre and feathers, and armed with the bow and 
arrow and stone-headed spear, stood apart, with counten- 
ances of inflexible gravity, beyond what even the Puritan 
aspect could attain. Nor, wild as were these painted bar- 
barians, were they the wildest feature of the scene. This lo 
distinction could more justly be claimed by some mariners 
• — a part of the crew of the vessel from the Spanish Main — 
who had come ashore to see the humours of Election Day. 
They were rough-looking desperadoes with sun-blackened 
faces, and an immensity of beard ; their wide, short trousers 1 5 
were confined about the waist by belts, often clasped with 
a rough plate of gold, and sustaining always a long knife, 
and in some instances a sword. From beneath their broad- 
brimmed hats of palm-leaf gleamed eyes which, even in 
good -nature and merriment, had a kind of animal ferocity. 20 
They transgressed without fear or scruple the rules of be- 
haviour that were binding on all others, smoking tobacco 
under the beadle’s very nose, although each whiff would 
have cost a townsman a shilling, and quafiing at their 
pleasure draughts of wine or aqua-vitae from pocket-flasks, 2 5 
which they freely tendered to the gaping crowd around 
them. It remarkably characterized the incomplete morality 
of the age, rigid as we call it, that a licence was allowed 
the seafaring class, not merely for their freaks on shore, 
but for far more desperate deeds on their proper element. 30 
The sailor of that day would go near to be arraigned as 
a pirate in our own. There could be little doubt, for 
instance, that this very ship’s crew, though no unfavour- 
able specimens of the nautical brotherhood, had been 
guilty, as we should phrase it, of depredations on the 35 
Spanish commerce, such as would have perilled all their 
necks in a modern court of justice. 

But the sea, in those old times, heaved, swelled, and 
foamed, very much at its own will, or subject only to the 
tempestuous wind, with hardly any attempts at regulation 40 
by human law. The buccaneer on the wave might relin- 
quish his calling, and become at once, if he chose, a man 
of probity and piety on land ; nor, even in the full career 
of his reckless life, was he regarded as a personage with 
whom it was disreputable to traffic, or casually associate. 45 
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Thus, the Puritan elders, in their black cloaks, starched 
bands, and steeple-crowned hats, smiled not unbenignantly 
at the clamour and rude deportment of these jolly seafaring 
men ; and it excited neither surprise nor animadversion, 
50 when so reputable a citizen as old Eoger Ch Illingworth, 
the physician, was seen to enter the market-place, in close 
and familiar talk with the commander of the questionable 
vessel. — H A WTH orn e . 


115 . 

On the evening of the autumn day that had witnessed 
the martyrdom of the two men of the Quaker persuasion, 
a Puritan settler was returning from the metropolis to the 
neighbouring country town in which he resided. The air 
5 was cool, the sky clear, and the lingering twilight was 
made brighter by the rays of the young moon, which had 
now nearly reached the verge of the horizon. The traveller, 
a man of middle age, wrapped in a grey frieze cloak, 
quickened his pace when he had reached the outskirts of 
10 the town, for a gloomy extent of nearly four miles lay 
between him and his home. The low, straw-thatched 
houses were scattered at considerable intervals along the 
road, and, the country having been settled but about thirty 
years, the tracts of original forest still bore no small pro- 
15 portion to the cultivated ground. The autumn wind 
wandered among the branches, whirling away the leaves 
from all except the pine trees, and moaning as if it 
lamented the desolation of which it was the instrument. 
The road had penetrated the mass of woods that lay 
nearest to the town, and was just emerging into an open 
space, when the traveller’s ears were saluted by a sound 
more mournful than even that of the wind. It was like 
the wailing of some one in distress, and it seemed to 
proceed from beneath a tall and lonely fir-tree, in the 
25 centre of a cleared, but unenclosed and uncultivated, field. 
The Puritan could not but remember that this was the 
very spot which had been made accursed a few hours 
before by the execution of the Quakers, whose bodies had 
been thrown together into one hasty grave beneath the tree 
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on wliicli they suffered. He strugs^led, however, against 30 
the superstitious fears which belonged to the age, and 
compelled himself to pause and listen. — Hawthorne. 

116 . 

The object of what we commonly call education — that 
education in which man intervenes, and which I shall dis- 
tinguish as artificial education — is to . . . prepare the 
child to receive Nature’s education . . . and to understand 
the preliminary symptoms of her displeasure, without wait- 5 
ing for the box on the ear. . . . And a liberal education 
is an artificial education which has not only prepared a man 
to escape the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, 
but trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the rewards 
wlricli Nature scatters with as free a hand as her penalties. 10 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has 
been so trained in liis youth, that his body is the ready 
servant of liis will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect 
is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 15 
strength, and in smooth working order ; ready, like a steam- 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations ; 20 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. 25 

Such a one, and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal 
education; for lie is, as completely as a man can be, in 
hiirmony with Nature. He will make the best of her, and 
she of him. They will get on together rarely ; she as his 
ever beneficent mother ; he as her mouthpiece, her 30 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter. — Huxley. 
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117 . 

Thp: most picturesque of the modern biograpliies of 
Columbus, that by Lamartine, pictures him drawing his 
charts and struck by an immense void in the centre of the 
Atlantic. The earth seemed to lack the counterpoise of a 
5 continent. Following the Arabian geographers, he was 
convinced that the earth was a globe, round which it was 
possible to sail, and he believed that he could find a more 
direct way to the Indies by going straight before him to 
the west. He supposed this globe less vast than it is, and 
10 imagined the extent of sea to be traversed in order to reach 
the unknown lands beyond India less great than navigators 
thought it. The existence of these lands seemed to him 
confirmed by the evidence of those pilots who had sailed 
further beyond the Azores. Some had seen floating on the 
1 5 waves branches of trees unknown in the west ; others, 
pieces of shaped wood, which had not been cut by tools of 
iron. 


118 . 

On quitting the Beauchamp Tower, Feckenham pro- 
ceeded to Jane’s prison. He found her on her knees, but 
she immediately arose. 

“Is it time ? ” she asked. 

5 “ It is, madam, to repent,” replied Feckenham sternly. 

“ A few minutes are all that now remain to you of life. 
At this moment, perhaps, your husband is called before 
his Eternal Judge. There is yet time. Do not perish 
like him in your sins.” 

lo “Heaven have mercy upon him!” cried Jane, falling 
on her knees. And notwithstanding the importunities of 
the confessor, she continued in fervent prayer, till the 
appearance of Sir Thomas Brydges. She instantly under- 
stood why he came, and, rising, prepared for departure. 

15 Almost blinded by tears, Angela rendered her the last 
services she rer|uired. This done, the lieutenant, who was 
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likewise greatly affected, begged some slight remembrance 
of her. 

“ I have nothing to give you but this book of prayers, 
sir,” she answered, “ but you shall have that when I have 20 
done with it, and may it profit you.” 

“You will receive it only to cast it into the flames, my 
son,” remarked Feckenham. 

“ On the contrary, I shall treasure it like a priceless 
gem,” replied Brydges. 25 


119 . 

I THINK no epoch of history has seen, in any spot on the 
globe, so large a number of men so passionately devoted 
to the public good, so honestly forgetful of themselves, so 
absorbed in the contemplation of the common interest, so 
resolved to risk all they cherished in life to secure it. 5 
This it is which gave to the opening of the year 1789 an 
incomparable grandeur. This was the general source of 
passion, courage, patriotism, from which all the great deeds 
of the Eevolution took their rise. The scene was a short 
one, but it will never depart from the memory of mankind. i o 
The distance from which we look back to it is not the only 
cause of its apparent greatness ; it seemed as great to all 
those who lived in it. All foreign nations saw it, hailed it, 
were moved by it. There is no corner in Europe so 
secluded that the glow of admiration and of hope did not 1 5 
reach it. In the vast series of memoirs left to us by the 
contemporaries of the Eevolution, I have met with none in 
which the recollection of the first days of 1789 has not left 
imperishable traces. 


120 . 

He little suspected, innocent youth that he was, that 
here in this very Athens, where his father reigned, a 
greater danger awaited him than any which he had en- 
countered on the road. Yet this was the truth. You 
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must understand that the father of Theseus, though not 
very old in years, was almost worn out with the cares of 
government, and had thus grown aged before his time. 
His nephews, not expecting him to live a very great while, 
intended to get all the power of the kingdom into their 
lo own hands. But when they heard that Theseus had 
arrived in Athens, and learned what a gallant young man 
he was, they saw that he would not be at all the kind of 
person to let them steal away his father’s crown and 
sceptre, which ought to be his own by right of inheritance. 
1 5 Thus these bad-hearted nephews of King ^Kgeus, wlio were 
the own cousins of Theseus, at once became his enemies. 
It so happened that they met him and found out who he 
was, just as he reached the entrance to the royal palace. 
With all their evil designs against him, they pretended to 
2 0 be their cousin’s best friends, and expressed great joy at 
making his acquaintance. They persuaded him to come 
into the king’s presence as a stranger, in order to try 
whether Hlgeus would recognise him as his son. 


121 . 

Although Eichard had not been fully acknowledged by 
Henry II. as his successor until a few days before his death, 
and had never been formally received as such by the 
English baronage, he succeeded without any difficulty in 
obtaining recognition and, having bound himself by* the 
^ usual oaths, was anointed and crowned ; after the corona- 
tion (September 3) he stayed a few months in England, 
and only once again visited the country, in 1194, after his 
release from captivity, when he stayed from March 13 to 
^^^May 12. On both these occasions his chief employment 
was the raising of money by the sale of public offices, the 
arranging of quarrels among the barons and clergy, and the 
securing of his own position against the machinations of 
John and Philip of France. The kingdom was adminis- 
^ tered during his absence by four consecutive justiciars, 
^ whose action, except so far as it was affected by the King’s 
constant demands for money, was that of independent 
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sovereigns. Under these the constitutional arrangements 
organised bj Henry II. worked with few impediments, and 
the reign is accordingly a period, internally, of quiet zc 
growth. The first of these ministers, William Longcharap, 
was a faithful servant of Eichard, but anti-English and 
unpopular with the baronage. — W. Stubbs. 


122 . 

In the latter part of the journey the whole country 
becomes wilder and more desert in character. Herds of 
cattle and droves of sheep and goats graze in all directions. 
These are cared for by the Arab shepherds, who present a 
most picturesque appearance as they stand immovable as 5 
statues with their flowing robes and large turbans of the 
same colour as the surrounding soil. About two hours’ 
run from Biskra the railway reaches El Kantara. 

It is in a gorge somewhat similar to Palestro ; and on 
debouching from it one is perfectly astounded at the 10 
sudden change. From a desert one is suddenly transferred 
to a paradise. Palms are huddled together in thousands, 
with every other conceivable tree growing in profusion. 
From the height on which the railway runs the view 
extends for miles, and everywhere in the valley are palms 1 5 
and the most luxurious vegetation. The dates from these 
groves are exported all over die world, and are of the 
finest quality. The train then runs into Biskra, which, 
although very finely situated in a somewhat similar oasis, 
pales before the verdure and beauty of that lovely valley 20 
of El Kantara. — From The Globe. 


123 . 

W E now pursued our journey to the north-westward, at 
a rate much slower than that at which we had achieved our 
nocturnal retreat from England. One chain of barren 
and uninteresting hills succeeded another, until the more 
fertile vale of Clyde opened upon us ; and, with such des- 5 
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patch as we might, we gained the town, or, as my guide 
pertinaciously termed it, the city, of Glasgow. Of late 
years, I understand, it has fully deserved the name, which, 
by a sort of political second sight, my guide assigned to it. 
lo An extensive and increasing trade with the West Indies 
and American Colonies has, if I am rightly informed, laid 
the foundation of wealth and prosperity, which, if care- 
fully strengthened and built upon, may one day support an 
immense fabric of commercial prosperity ; but in the earlier 
1 5 time of which I speak, the dawn of this splendour had not 
arisen. The Union had, indeed, opened to Scotland the 
trade of the English Colonies; but, betwixt want of 
capital and the national jealousy of the English, the 
merchants of Scotland were as yet excluded, in a great 
20 measure, from the exercise of the privileges which that 
memorable treaty conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the 
wrong side of the island for participating in the east 
country or continental trade, by which the trifling com- 
merce as yet possessed by Scotland chiefly supported itself. 
2 5 Yet, though she then gave small promise of the commercial 
eminence to which, I am informed, she seems now likely 
one day to attain, Glasgow, as the principal central town of 
the western district of Scotland, was a place of considerable 
rank and importance. The broad and brimming Clyde, 
30 which flows so near its walls, gave the means of an inland 
navigation of some importance. Not only the fertile plains 
in its immediate neighbourhood, but the districts of Ayr 
and Dumfries regarded Glasgow as their capital, to which 
they transmitted their produce, and received in return such 
35 necessaries and luxuries as their consumption required. — 
Scott. 


124 . 

With conversation on this and other matters they 
beguiled the way, Claverhouse all the while speaking with 
great frankness to Morton, and treating him rather as a 
friend and companion than as a prisoner , so that, however 
5 uncertain of his fate, the hours he passed in the company 
of this remarkable man were so much lightened by the 
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varied play of bis imagination, and the depth of his know- 
ledge of human nature, that since the period of his 
becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved him at once 
from the cares of his doubtful and dangerous station lo 
among the insurgents, and from the consequences of their 
suspicious resentment, his hours flowed on less anxiously 
than at any time since his having commenced actor in 
public life. He was now, with respect to his fortune, like 
a rider who has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, and, 15 
while he abandoned himself to circumstances, was at least 
relieved from the task of attempting to direct them. In 
this mood he journeyed on, the number of his companions 
being continually augmented by detached parties of horse 
who came in from every quarter of the country, bringing 20 
with them, for the most part, the unfortunate persons who 
had fallen into their power. 


125 . 

We have just been making an Emperor, and I myself 
had a finger in the pie. It happened in this way. This 
morning d’Anthouard called us together, and told us 
what the question was quite simply, without any rheto- 
rical flourishes : “ An Emperor or the Eepublic, which is 5 
most to your taste ? ” Just as one says, “ Koast or boiled, 
thick or clear, which will you take?” His speech over, 
there we all sat in a ring and stared at each other. 

“ Gentlemen, what is your opinion ? ” This went on for a 
quarter of an hour or more, and was growing awkward for 10 
d’Anthouard, and for everyone else too, when Maire, a 
young lieutenant whom you may perhaps have seen, got 
up and said, — “ If he wishes to be Emperor, let him be 
Emperor ; but, to give my own opinion on the subject, I 
do not approve of it at all.” “Give your reasons,” said 15 
the Colonel, “ will you, or not? ” “ I would rather not,” 

answered Maire. “ Good.” Again there was silence, 
again we began to look curiously at each other, like people 
who meet for the first time. We should have been at it 
now if I had not spoken. ” Gentlemen,” said I, “ I think, 20 
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with all deference, that this is no concern of ours. If the 
nation wishes for an Emperor, is it for us to discuss the 
question ? ” This argument was felt to be so strong, so 
clear, so much to the point, that, in short, I carried the 
25 meeting with me. Never had orator so complete a success. 
We got up, signed, and went to play at billiards. 


126 . 

Pitt spoke without premeditation, but his speech fol- 
lowed the course of his own thoughts, and not the course 
of previous discussion. He could, indeed, treasure in his 
memory some detached expression of a hostile orator, and 
5 make it the text of lively ridicule or solemn reprehension. 
Some of the most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were 
called forth by an unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. 
But this was the only sort of reply in which he appears to 
have excelled. He was, perhaps, the only great English 
10 orator who did not think it any advantage to have the last 
word, and who generally spoke by choice before his most 
formidable opponents. His merit was almost entirely 
rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposition or in 
refutation ; but his speeches abounded with lively illustra- 
15 tions, striking apophthegms, well-told anecdotes, happy 
allusions, passionate appeals. His invectives and sarcasm 
were terrific. Perhaps no English orator was ever so much 
feared. But that which gave most effect to his declama- 
tion was the air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral 
20 elevation, which belonged to all that he said. His style 
was not always in the purest taste. Several contemporary 
judges pronounced it too florid. Walpole, in the midst of 
the rapturous eulogy which he pronounces on one of Pitt’s 
greatest orations, owns that some of the metaphors were 
2 5 too forced. Some of Pitt’s quotations and classical stories 
are too trite for a clever schoolboy. But these were niceties 
for which the audience cared httle. The enthusiasm of the 
orator infected all who heard him. His ardour and his 
noble bearing put fire into the most frigid conceit, and gave 
30 dignity to the most puerile allusion. — Macaulay. 
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127 . 

“ Are they foreigners ? ” I enquired, amazed at hearing 
the French language. 

“ The nurse is a foreigner, and Adela was born on the 
continent; and, I believe, never left it till within six 
months ago. When she first came here she could speak 5 
no English ; now she can make shift to talk it a little. I 
don’t understand her, she mixes it so with French; but 
you will make out her meaning very well, I dare say.” 

Fortunately I had had the advantage of being taught 
French by a French lady; and as I had always made a 10 
point of conversing with Madame Pierrot as often as I 
could, and had besides, during the last seven years, learnt 
a portion of French by heart daily, applying myself to 
take pains with my accent, and imitating as closely as 
possible the pronunciation of my teacher, I had acquired a 1 5 
certain degree of readiness and correctness in the language, 
and was not likely to be much at a loss with Mademoiselle 
Adela. She came and shook hands with me when she 
heard that I was her governess ; and as I led her in to 
breakfast, I addressed some phrases to her in her own 20 
tongue; she replied briefly at first, but after we were 
seated at the table, and she had examined me some ten 
minutes with her large hazel eyes, she suddenly commenced 
chattering fluently. 

“Ah! ” cried she in French, “you speak my language 25 
as well as Mr. Kochester does : I can talk to you as I can 
to him, and so can Sophie. She will be glad; nobody 
here understands her : Madame Fairfax is all English. 
Sophie is my nurse ; she came with me over the sea in a 
great ship with a chimney that smoked — how it did 30 
smoke! — and I was sick, and so was Sophie, and so was 
Mr. Kochester. Mr. Rochester lay down on a sofa in a 
pretty room called the salon, and Sophie and I had little 
beds in another place. I nearly fell out of mine ; it was 
like a shelf.” — Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, 35 
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128 . 

France, the friend of England.” These are the simple 
but pregnant words in which the President of the Republic, 
just before leaving Dover, summed up in liis telegram to 
the King, the parting message which he wished to deliver 
5 to the British people. No words could have been moi’e 
happily chosen, none could have responded more closely to 
the spirit in which the British people have delighted to 
honour their distinguished guest. With that simplicity and 
straightforwardness and directness of purpose which have 
10 impressed all those who have had the privilege of approach- 
ing M. Loubet personally, he gives us the assurance that 
France clasps the hand of friendship which we have held 
out to her loyally and without arrierp. pensk. We are 
neighbours, not only geographically, but in the common 
1 5 possession of those great social principles which stand for 
order, progress, and liberty. As between neighbours, 
friendship is and must be the best policy, and if on both 
sides of the Channel an honest determination prevails to 
look rather at the essentials which really unite us than at 
20 the non-essentials which may appear to divide us, there is 
no reason why our friendship should not be solid and 
enduring, and every reason that it should. Assuredly 
neither King Edward when he went to Paris, nor the 
President of the Republic when he came to London, 
25 dreamed of weaving new alliances or disturbing existing 
ones. But both may well have entertained the hope that 
to place the relations of the two countries on a footing of 
mutual confidence and good will was a task worthy of their 
exalted station, and one which it certainly need not pass 
30 the wit of man to accomplish. We believe it has been 
accomplished, and, if so, we have little doubt that concrete 
results will in due course follow. England, the friend of 
France, is ready to pledge France, the friend of England. 
— The Times* 
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“ Londres ? C’est magnifique ! Point de brouillard, et 
partout I’accueil le plus cordial ! ” So exclaimed an 
enthusiastic member of “ L’Art pour Tous ” Society, who 
concluded a brief visit to the British metropolis yesterday. 
It is a terse description of the main impressions, or more 
properly, perhaps, revelations, which 300 Parisians and 
Parisiennes have carried back with them across the Channel. 
The pre-conceived notion of London, Londoners, and the 
English climate proved, happily, at variance with the 
realities. Instead of a grey city under a canopy of smoke 
and fog, and a people steadfastly wrapped in cold, unbend- 
ing insularity, they found London rejoicing under a dome 
of blue, with the river laughing back at the sun, and a 
warm-hearted multitude, with a good deal of the joy of 
life in them, eager to welcome the strangers and to do 
them honour. Such were the anticipation and the realisa- 
tion, and it is difficult to say whether the weather or the 
cordiality of their reception surprised the visitors most. 
The fame of our climate has travelled far, and the conti- 
nental conception of the English character and tempera- 
ment is deep-seated, not altogether, perhaps, without 
reason. No doubt, like most things in nature, we are at 
our best in our native air; at all events, we were an 
agreeable revelation to our guests. “ Why,” remarked an 
astonished Frenchman after his first day in London, “ the 
English laugh quite naturally ! ” Do Englishmen never 
laugh on the boulevards ? It was the warmth of the 
welcome extended to them that most of all impressed the 
tourists. Everywhere they found “ I’entente cordiale ” in 
being. “ We have found ourselves among friends,” said 
another of the party. “ Everybody has been so kind ; we 
are delighted with London.” 
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130 . 

Insanity is often the lo^ic of an accurate mind over- 
tasked. Good mental machinery ought to brea.k its own 
wheels and levers, if anything is thrust among them sud- 
denly which tends to stop them or reverse their motion. A 
5 weak mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt it- 
self ; stupidity often saves a man from going mad We 
frequently see persons in insane hospitals, sent there in 
consequence of what are called relifjioiis mental disturb- 
ances. I confess that I think better of them than of many 
lo who hold tlie same notions, and keep their wits and appear 
to enjoy life very well outside of the asylums. Any decent 
person ought to go mad, if he really holds such or such 
opinions. It is very much to his discredit in every point 
of view, if he does not. What is the use of my saying 
1 5 what some of these opinions are ? Perhaps more than one 
of you hold such as I should think ought to send you 
straight over to Somerville, if you have any logic in your 
heads or any human feeling in your hearts. Anything 
that is brutal, cruel, heathenish, that makes life hopeless 
20 for the most of mankind and perhaps for entire races,— 
anything that assumes the necessity of the extermination 
of instincts which were given to be regulated, — no matter 
by what name you call it, — no matter whether a fakir, or a 
monk, or a deacon believes it, — if received, ought to pro- 
25 duce insanity in every well-regulated mind. That con- 
dition becomes a normal one, under the circumstances. I 
am very much ashamed of some people for retaining their 
reason, when they know perfectly well that if they were not 
the most stupid or the most selfish of human beings, they 
30 would become non-compotes at once. — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


131 . 

The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are so much 
the objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity 
as to their actions, that, while we are reading any of his great 
criminal characters, — Macbeth, Richard, even lago, — we 
5 think not so much of the crimes which they commit, as of 
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the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity 
which prompts them to overleap those moral fences. Barn- 
well is a wretched murderer; there is a certain fitness 
between his neck and the rope ; he is the legitimate heir to 
the gallows; nobody who thinks at all can think of any lo 
alleviating circumstances in his case to make him a fit object 
of mercy. Or, to take an instance from the higher tragedy, 
what else but a mere assassin is Glenalvon ? Do we think 
of anything but of the crime which he commits, and the 
rack which he deserves ? That is all which we really think 1 5 
about him . Whereas, in corresponding characters in Shake- 
speare, so little do the actions comparatively affect us, that 
while the impulses, the inner mind in all its perverted great- 
ness, solely seems real and is exclusively attended to, the 
crime is comparatively nothing. But when we see these 20 
things represented, the acts which they do are comparatively 
everything, their impulses nothing. The state of sublime 
emotion into which we are elevated by those images of night 
and horror which Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn 
prelude with which he entertains tlie time till the bell shall 25 
strike which is to call him to murder Duncan, — when we no 
longer read it in a book, when we have given up that 
vantage-ground of abstraction which reading possesses over 
seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily shape before 
our eyes actually preparing to commit a murder, if the act- 30 
ing be true and impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. K.’s 
performance of that part, the painful anxiety about the act, 
the natural longing to prevent it wliile it yet seems unper- 
petrated, the too close-pressing semblance of reality, give a 
pain and an uneasiness which totally destroy all the delight 3 5 
which the words in the book convey, where the deed doing 
never presses upon us with the painful sense of presence : 
it rather seems to belong to history, — to something past 
and inevitable, if it has anything to do with time at all. 
The sublime images, the poetry alone, is that which is 40 
present to our minds in the reading. — Lamb. 


F. p. c. 


14 
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132 . 

Oh, the Babel of horse and foot, young and old! the 
cheering, and tlie exhorting, and the objurgations of number 
this, and number that ! and the yelling of the most sacred 
names, intermingled too often with oaths. — And yet, after 
5 a few moments, I ceased to wonder either at the Cambridge 
passion for boat-racing, or at the excitement of the spectators. 
“ Honi soiiy qui mal y peme.’' It was a noble sport — a sight 
such as could only be seen in England — some hundred of 
young men, who might, if they had chosen, been lounging 
10 effeminately about the streets, subjecting themselves 
voluntarily to that intense exertion, for the mere pleasure 
of toil. The true English stuff came out there ; I felt that, 
in spite of all my prejudices — the stuff which has held 
Gribraltar and conquered at Waterloo — which has created a 
15 Birmingham and a Manchester, and colonized every quarter 
of the globe — that grim, earnest, stubborn energy, which, 
since the days of the old Eonians, the English possess alone 
of all the nations of the earth. I was as proud of the 
gallant young fellows as if they had been my brothers — of 
20 their courage and endurance (for one could see that it was 
no child’s play, from the pale faces, and panting lips), their 
strength and activity, so fierce and yet so cultivated, smooth, 
harmonious, as oar kept time with oar, and every back rose 
and fell in concert — and felt my soul stirred up to a sort 
25 of sweet madness, not merely by the shouts and cheers of 
the mob around me, but by the loud, fierce pulse of the 
rowlocks, the swift, whispering rush of the long, snake-like 
eight oars, the swirl and gurgle of the waters in their wake, 
the grim, breathless silence of the straining rowers. My 
30 blood boiled over, and fierce tears swelled into my eyes ; 
for I, too, was a man, and an Englishman ; and when I 
caught sight of my cousin, pulling stroke to the second boat 
in the long line, with set teeth and flashing eyes, the great 
muscles on his bare arms springing up into knots at every 
35 rapid stroke, I ran and shouted among the maddest and 
the foremost. — Charles Kinosley. 
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133 . 

What is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, 
and under the operation of which a person ordinarily slug- 
gish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, and resolute in 
another’s behalf ? As Alexis, after a few passes from Dr. 
Elliotson, despises pain, reads with the back of his head, 5 
sees miles off, looks into next week, and performs other 
wonders, of which, in Lis own private normal condition, he 
is quite incapable ; so you see, in the affairs of the world, 
and under the magnetism of friendship, the modest man 
become bold, the shy confident, the lazy active, or the lo 
impetuous prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the other 
hand, that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause, and call 
in his learned brother as an adviser ? And what causes the 
doctor, when ailing, to send for his rival, and not sit down 
and examine his own tongue in the chimney-glass, or write 1 5 
his own prescription at his study-table ? I throw out these 
queries for intelligent readers to answer, who know, at once, 
how credulous we are and how sceptical, how soft and how 
obstinate, how firm for others and how diffident about our- 
selves : meanwhile it is certain that our friend William 20 
Dobbin, who was personally of so complying a disposition 
that, if his parents had pressed him much, it is probable he 
would have stepped down into the kitchen and married the 
cook, and who, to further his own interests, would have 
found the most insuperable difficulty in walking across the 25 
street, found himself as busy and eager in the conduct of 
George Osborne’s affairs as the most selfish tactician could 
be in the pursuit of his own. — Thackeray. 

134 . 

To this conclusion, then, hast thou come, 0 hapless 
Louis ! 

The Son of Sixty Kings is to die on the Scaffold by form 
of Law. Under Sixty Kings this same form of Law, form 
of Society, has been fashioning itself together these thousand 
years ; and has become, one way and other, a most strange 
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Macliine. Surely, if needful, it is also frightful, this 
Machine ; dead, blind ; not what it should be ; which, 
with swift stroke, or by cold slow torture, has wasted the 
10 lives and souls of innumerable men. And behold now a 
king himself, or say rather Kinghood in his person, is to 
expire here in cruel tortures ; — ^like a Phalaris shut in the 
belly of his own red- heated Brazen Bull ! It is ever so ; 
and thou shouldst know it, O haughty tyrannous man : 
15 injustice breeds injustice; curses and falsehoods do verily 
return ‘ always home,’ wide as they may wander. Innocent 
Louis bears the sins of many generations : he too experi- 
ences that man’s tribunal is not in this Earth : that if he 
had no Higher one it were not well with him. 

20 A King dying by such violence appeals impressively to 
the imagination, as the like must do, and ought to do. And 
yet at the bottom it is not the King dying but the man ! 
Kingship is a coat : the grand loss is of the skin. The man 
from whom you take his Life, to him can the whole combined 
25 world do more ? Lally went on his hurdle, his mouth 
filled witli a gag. Miserablest mortals, doomed for picking 
pockets, have a whole five-act Tragedy in them, in that 
dumb pain, as they go to the gallows, unregarded ; they 
consume the cup of trembling down to the lees For Kings 
30 and for Beggars, for the justly doomed and the unjustly, 
it is a hard thing to die. Pity them all : thy utmost pity, 
with all aids and appliances and throne-and-scafiold con- 
trasts, how far short is it of the thing pitied. — Carlyle. 


135 . 

The dream commenced with a music, which now I often 
hear in dreams — a music of preparation and of av/akening 
suspense; a music like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem, and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast 
5 march — of infinite cavalcades filing of: — and the tread of 
innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty 
day — a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, 
then suffering some mysterious eclipse, and labouring in 
some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew not where — 
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somehow, I knew not how — by some beings, I knew not lo 
whom — a battle, a strife, an agony was conducting — was 
evolving like a great drama or piece of music ; with which 
my sympathy was the more insupportable from my con- 
fusion as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible 
issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, we 15 
make ourselves central to every movement), had the power, 
and yet had not the power to decide it. I had the power, 
if I could raise myself, to will it ; and yet again had not 
the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantes was upon me, 
or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. “ Deeper than ever, 20 
plummet sounded,” I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, 
the passion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake ; 
some mightier cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms, 
hurrying to and fro ; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, 2 ^ 
I knew not whether from the good cause or the bad ; dark- 
ness and lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at last, 
with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features tliat were worth all the world to me, and but a 
moment allowed — and clasped hands, and heart-breaking 
partings, and then — everlasting farewells ! and again, and 
yet again, everlasting farewells ! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — “ I will sleep 
no more 1 ” — De Quincey. 


136 . 

That was the age of suppers. Happy age! Meal of 
ease and mirth ; when Wine and Night lit the lamp of Wit 1 
0, what precious things were said and looked at those 
banquets of the soul ! There epicurism was in the lip as 
well as the palate, and one had humour for a hors d' oeuvre, ^ 
and repartee for an entremet. In dinner there is something 
too pompous, too formal, for the true ease of Table Talk. 
One’s intellectual appetite, like the physical, is coarse but 
dull. At dinner one is fit only for eating; after dinner 
only for politics. But supper was a glorious relic of the jq 
ancients. The bustle of the day had thoroughly wound 
up the spirit, and every stroke upon the dial-plate of wit 
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was true to the genius of the hour. The wallet of diurnal 
anecdote was full, and craved unloading. The great meal — 
1 5 that vulgar first love of the appetite — was over, and one 
now only flattered it into coquetting with another. The 
mind, disengaged and free, was no longer absorbed in a 
cutlet or burthened with a joint. The gourmand carried 
the nicety of his physical perception to his moral, and 
20 applauded a hon mot instead of a bonne houcke. 

Then, too, one had no necessity to keep a reserve of 
thought for the after evening ; supper was the final con- 
summation, the glorious funeral pyre of day. One could 
be merry till bed time without an interregnum. Nay, if 
25 in the ardour of convivialism one did — I merely hint at 
the possibility of such an event — if one did exceed the 
narrow limits of strict ebriety, and open the heart with a 
ruby key, one had nothing to dread from the cold, or, what 
is worse, the warm looks of ladies in the drawing-room ; 
30 no fear that an imprudent word, in the amatory fondness 
of the fermented blood, might expose one to matrimony 
and settlements. There was no tame, trite medium of 
propriety and suppressed confidence, no bridge from board 
to bed, over which a false step (and your wine cup is a 
33 marvellous corrupter of ambulatory rectitude) might pre- 
cipitate into an irrecoverable abyss of perilous communi- 
cation or unwholesome truth. One’s pillow became at 
once the legitimate and natural bourne to “ the overheated 
brain”; and the generous rashness of the coenatorial 
40 reveller was not damped by untimeous caution or ignoble 
calculation. — Lytton. 


137 . 

All that day, from morning until past sunset, the 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark when the 
cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval. 

5 The tale is in every Englishman’s mouth : and you and I, 
who were children when the great battle was won and lost, 
are never tired of hearing and recounting the history of 
that famous action. Its remembrance ranldes still in the 
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bosoms of millions of the countrymen of those brave men 
who lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of reveng- lo 
ing that humiliation ; and if a contest, ending in a victory 
on their part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, and 
leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, 
there is no end to the so-called glory and shame, and to 
the alternations of successful and unsuccessful murder, in 1 5 
which two high-spirited nations might engage. Centuries 
hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting 
and killing each other still, carrying out bravely the Devil’s 
code of honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in 20 
the great field. All day long, whilst the women were 
praying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless English 
infantry were receiving and repelling the furious charges of 
the French horsemen. Gruns which were heard at Brussels 
were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 25 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, the 
attack of the French, repeated and resisted so bravely, 
slackened in its fury. They had other foes besides the 
British to engage, or were preparing for a final onset. It 
came at last : the columns of the Imperial G-uard marched 30 
up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once to sweep the 
English from the height which they had maintained all day, 
and spite of all : unscared by the thunder of the artillery, 
which hurled death from the English line — the dark rolling 
column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed almost to 35 
crest the eminence, when it began to wave and falter. Then 
it stopped, still facing the shot. Then at last the English 
troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had been 
able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled 40 
miles away. Darkness came down on the field and city ; 
and Amelia was praying for George, who was lying on his 
face, dead, with a bullet through his heart. — Thackeray. 

138 . 

He is a King, every inch of him, though without the 
trappings of a King. Presents himself in a Spartan sim- 
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plicity of vesture : no crown, but an old military cocked 
hat . . . ; no sceptre, but one like Agamemnon’s, a 
5 walking-stick cut from the woods . . . ; and for royal robes, 
a mere soldier’s blue coat with red facings . . . ; rest of 
the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending in 
high over-knee military boots, which may be brushed (and, 
I hope, kept soft with an underhand suspicion of oil), but 
10 are not permitted to be blackened or varnished. Day 
and Martin with their soot-pots, forbidden to approach. 
The man is not of god-like physiognomy, and more than 
imposing stature or costume : close- shut mouth with thin 
lips, prominent jaws and nose, receding brow, by no means 
1 5 of Olympian height ; head, however, is of long form, and 
has superlative grey eyes in it. Not what is called a 
beautiful man ; nor yet, by all appearance, what is called a 
happy. On the contrary, the face bears evidence of many 
sorrows, as they are termed, of much hard labour done in 
20 this world ; and seems to anticipate nothing but still more 
coming. Quiet Stoicism, capable enough of what joys 
there were, but not expecting any worth mention ; great 
unconscious and some conscious pride, well tempered with 
a cheery mockery of humour, are written on that old face, 
25 which carries its chin well forward, in spite of the slight 
stoop about the neck ; snuffy nose, rather flung into the 
air, under its old cocked hat, like an old snuffy lion on 
the watch ; and such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or 
lynx of that century bore elsewhere, according to all the 
30 testimony we have. . . . Most excellent, potent, brilliant 
eyes, swift-darting as the stars, steadfast as the sun ; grey, 
we said, as the azure-grey colour; large enough, not of 
glaring size ; the habitual expression of them vigilance and 
penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth. . . . The 
35 voice, if he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy, clear, 
melodious, and sonorous ; all tones are in it, from that of 
ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, light-flowing banter, 
up to the definite word of command, up to the desolating 
word of rebuke and reprobation. — Carltlb. 
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139 . 

In Marlowe the passion of ideal love for the ultimate idea 
of beauty in art or nature found its perfect and supreme 
expression, faultless and unforced. The radiant ardour of 
his desire, the light and the flame of his aspiration, diffused 
and shed through all the forms of his thought and all the 5 
colours of his verse, gave them such shapeliness and 
strength of life as is given to the spirits of the greater poets 
alone. He — far rather than Chaucer or Spenser, whose 
laurels were first fed by the dews and sunbeams of Italy 
and France, whose songs were full of sweet tradition from 10 
over the sea, of memories and notes which “ came mended 
from their tongues,” — he alone was the true Apollo of our 
dawn, the bright and morning star of the full midsummer 
day of English poetry at his highest. Chaucer, Wyatt and 
Spenser had left our language as melodious, as fluent, as 15 
flexible to all purposes of narrative or lyrical poetry, as it 
could be made by the grace of genius ; the supreme note of 
its possible music was reserved for another to strike. Of 
English blank verse, one of the few highest forms of verbal 
harmony or poetic expression, the genius of Marlowe was 20 
the absolute and divine creator. By mere dint of original 
and godlike instinct he discovered and called it into life ; 
and at his untimely and unhappy death, more lamentable to 
us all than any other on record except Shelley’s, he left the 
marvellous instrument of his invention so nearly perfect 25 
that Shakespeare first, and afterwards Milton, came to learn 
of him before they could vary or improve on it. In the 
changes rung by them on the keys first tuned by Marlowe, 
we trace a remembrance of the touches of his hand ; in his 
own cadences we catch not a note of any other man’s. 30 
This poet, a poor scholar of humblest parentage, lived to 
perfect the exquisite metre invented for narrative by 
Chaucer, giving it (to my ear at least) more of weight and 
depth, of force and fulness, than its founder had to give ; 
he invented the highest and hardest form of English verse, 35 
the only instrument since found possible for our tragic or 
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epic poetry ; lie created the modern tragic drama ; and at 
the age of thirty he went 

“ Where Orpheus and where Homer are.” 

— Swinburne. 


140 . 

It is difficult to say whether these fiords are the most 
beautiful in summer or in winter. In summer they glitter 
with golden sunshine, and purple and green shadows from 
the mountain and forests lie on them ; and these may be 
5 more lovely than the faint light of the winter noons of these 
latitudes, and the snowy pictures of frozen peaks which then 
show themselves on the surface ; but before the day is half 
over, out come tlie stars — the glorious stars, which shine 
like nothing that we have ever seen. There the planets 

1 o cast a faint shadow, as the young moon does with us, and 

these planets, and the constellations of the sky, as they 
silently glide over from peak to peak of these rocky passes, 
are imaged on the waters so clearly, that the fisherman, as 
he unmoors his boat for his evening task, feels as if he were 
1 5 about to shoot forth his vessel into another heaven, and to 
cleave his way among the stars. 

Still as everything is to the eye, sometimes for a hundred 
miles together along these deep sea-valleys, there is rarely 
silence. The ear is kept awake by a thousand voices. In 
20 the summer there are cataracts leaping from ledge to ledge 
of the rocks, and there is the bleating of the kids that 
browse there, and the flap of the great eagle’s wings as it 
dashes abroad from its eyrie, and the cries of whole clouds 
of sea-birds which inhabit the islets ; and all these sounds 

2 5 are mingled and multiplied by the strong echoes till they 

become a din as loud as that of a city. Even at night, 
when the flocks are in the fold, and the birds at roost, and 
the echoes themselves seem to be asleep, there is occasion- 
ally a sweet music heard, too soft for even the listening ear 
30 to catch by day. Every breath of summer wind that steals 
through the pine forest wakes this music as it goes. The 
stiff, spiny leaves of the fir and pine vibrate with the breeze. 
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like the strings of a musical instrument, so that every breath 
of the night wind, in a Norwegian forest, wakens a myriad 
of tiny harps ; and this gentle and mournful music may be 35 
heard in gushes the whole night through. This music, of 
course, ceases when each tree becomes laden with snow ; 
but yet there is sound in the midst of the longest winter 
night. There is the rumble of some avalanche, as after a 
drifting storm a mass of snow, too heavy to keep its place, 40 
slides and tumbles from the mountain peak. There is also, 
now and then, a loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier, 
and, as many declare, there is a crackling to be heard by 
those who listen when the northern lights are shooting and 
blazing across the sky. Nor is this all. Wherever there is 45 
a nook lietween the rocks on the shore where a man may 
build a house and clear a field or two — wherever there is a 
platform beside the cataract where the sawyer may plant his 
mill, and make a path from it to join some great road, there 
is a human habitation, and the sounds that belong to it. 50 
Thence, in winter nights, come music and laughter, and the 
tread of dancers, and the hum of many voices. The 
Norwegians are a social and hospitable people, and they 
hold their gay meetings, in defiance of their arctic climate, 
through every season of the year. — Harriet Marti neau. 55 


141 . 

Happy season of Childhood ! Kind Nature, that art to 
all a bountiful mother ; that visitest the poor man’s hut 
with auroral radiance ; and for thy Nurseling hast provided 
a soft swathing of Love and infinite Hope, wherein he waxes 
and slumbers, danced-round by sweetest Dreams ! If the 5 
paternal Cottage still shuts us in, its roof still screens us ; 
with a Father we have as yet a prophet, priest and king, 
and an Obedience that makes us Free. The young spirit 
has awakened out of Eternity, and knows not what we mean 
by Time; as yet Time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a 10 
sportful sunlit ocean ; years to the child are as ages : ah ! 
the secret of Vicissitude, of that slower or quicker decay 
and ceaseless down-rushing of the universal World-fabric, 
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from the granite mountain to the man or day-moth, is yet 
unknown; and in a motionless Universe, we taste, what 
afterwards in this quick- whirling Universe is for ever denied 
us, the balm of Rest. Sleep on, thou fair Child, for thy 
long rough journey is at hand ! A little while, and thou too 
shalt sleep no more, but thy very dreams shall be mimic 
20 battles ; thou too, with old Arnauld, must say in stem 
patience : “ Rest ? Rest ? Shall I not have all Eternity to 
rest in ? ” Celestial Nepenthe ! though a Pyrrhus conquer 
empires, and an Alexander sack the world, he finds thee 
not ; and thou hast once fallen gently, of thy own accord, 
25 on the eyelids, on the heart of every mother’s child. For, 
as yet, sleep and waking are one: the fair Life-garden 
rustles infinite around, and everywhere is dewy fragrance 
and the budding of Hope ; which budding, if in youth, too 
frostnipt, it grow to flowers, will in manhood yield no fruit, 
20 but a prickly, bitter-rinded stone-fruit, of which the fewest 
can find the kernel. — Carlyle. 

142 . 

As we go catching and catching at this or that corner 
of knowledge, now getting a foresight of generous possi- 
bilities, now chilled with a glimpse of prudence, we may 
compare the headlong course of our years to a swift torrent 
5 in which a man is carried away ; now he is dashed against a 
boulder, now he grapples for a moment to a trailing spray ; 
at the end, he is hurled out and overwhelmed in a dark and 
bottomless ocean. We have no more than glimpses and 
touches ; we are torn away from our theories ; we are spun 
10 round and round and shown this or the other view of life, 
until only fools or knaves can hold to their opinions. We 
take a sight at a condition in life, and say we have studied 
it ; our most elaborate view is no more than an impression. 
If we had breathing space, we should take the occasion to 
15 modify and adjust ; but at this breakneck hurry, we are no 
sooner boys than we are adult, no sooner in love than 
married or jilted, no sooner one age than we begin to be 
another, and no sooner in the fulness of our manhood than 
w^e begin to decline towards the grave. It is in vain to seek 
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for consistency or expect clear and stable views in a medium 20 
so perturbed and fleeting. This is no cabinet science, in 
which things are tested to a scruple; we theorise with a 
pistol to our head ; we are confronted with a new set of 
conditions on which we have not only to pass a judgment, 
but to take action, before the hour is at an end. And we 25 
cannot even regard ourselves as a constant ; in this flux of 
things, our identity itself seems in a perpetual variation ; and 
not infrequently we find our own disguise the strangest in 
the masquerade. — Stevenson. 


143 . 

In the great world of woman, as the interpreter of the 
shifting phases and the lunar varieties of that mighty 
changeable planet, that lovely satellite of man, Shakespeare 
stands not the first only, not the original only, but is yet the 
sole authentic oracle of truth. Woman, therefore, the 5 
beauty of the female mind, this is one great field of his 
power. The supernatural world, the world of apparitions, 
that is another ; for reasons which it would be easy to give, 
reasons emanating from the gross mythology of the ancients, 
no Grecian, no Eoman, could have conceived a ghost. 10 
That shadowy conception, the protesting apparition, the 
awful projection of the human conscience, belongs to the 
Christian mind ; and in all Christendom, who, let us ask, 
who, but Shakespeare, has found the power for effectually 
working this mysterious mode of being ? In summoning 1 5 
back to earth the majesty of buried Denmark,” how like 
an awful necromancer does Shakespeare appear ! All the 
pomps and grandeurs which religion, which the grave, which 
the popular superstition had gathered about the subject of 
apparitions, are here converted to his purpose, and bent to 20 
one awful effect. The wormy grave brought into antagonism 
with the scenting of the early dawn ; the trumpet of resur- 
rection suggested ; and again, as an antagonist idea, the 
crowing of the cock (a bird ennobled in the Christian 
my thus by the part he is made to play at the Crucifixion) ; 25 
its starting ‘^as a guilty thing” placed in opposition to its 
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majestic expression of offended dignity when struck at by 
the partisans of the sentinels ; its awful allusions to the 
secrets of its prison-house ; its ubiquity, contrasted with its 
30 local presence ; its aerial substance, yet clothed in palpable 
armour ; the heart-shaking solemnity of its language, and 
the appropriate scenery of its haunt — viz. the ramparts of a 
capital fortress, with no witnesses but a few gentlemen 
mounting guard at the dead of night : what a mist, what a 
35 mirage of vapour, is here accumulated, through which the 
dreadful being in the centre looms upon us in far larger 
proportions than could have happened had it been insulated 
and left naked of this circumstantial pomp ! — De Quincey. 


144 . 

The artificial Comedy, or Comedy of manners, is quite 
extinct on our stage. Congreve and Farquhar show their 
heads once in seven years only, to be exploded and put 
down instantly. The times cannot bear them. Is it for a 
5 few wild speeches, an occasional licence of dialogue ? I 
think not altogether. The business of their dramatic char- 
acters will not stand the moral test. We screw everything 
up to that. Idle gallantry in a fiction, a dream, the passing 
pageant of an evening, startles us in the same way as the 
10 alarming indications of profligacy in a son or ward in real 
life should startle a parent or guardian. We have no such 
middle emotions as dramatic interests left. We see a stage 
libertine playing his loose pranks of two hours’ duration, 
and of no after-consequence, with the severe eyes which 
1 5 inspect real vices with their bearings upon two worlds. We 
are spectators to a plot or intrigue (not reducible in life to 
the point of strict morality) and take it all for truth. We 
substitute a real for a dramatic person, and judge him 
accordingly. We try him in our courts, from which there is 
20 no appeal to the dramatis personae, his peers. We have been 
spoiled with — not sentimental comedy — but a tyrant far 
more pernicious to our pleasures which has succeeded to it, 
the exclusive and all-devouring drama of common life . 
where the moral point is everything ; where, instead of the 
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fictitious half-believed personages of the stage (the phantoms 2 5 
of old comedy)we recognize ourselves, our brothers, aunts, 
kinsfolk, allies, patrons, enemies, — the same as in life, — with 
an interest in what is going on so hearty and substantial, 
that we cannot afford our moral judgment, in its deepest 
and most vital results, to compromise or slumber for a 30 
moment. What is there transacting, by no modification is 
made to affect us in any other manner than the same events 
or characters would do in our relationships of life. We 
carry our fireside concerns to the theatre with us. We do 
not go thither, like our ancestors, to escape from the pres- 3 5 
sure of reality, so much as to confirm our experience of It ; 
to make assurance double, and take a bond of fate. We 
must live our toilsome lives twice over, as it was the mourn- 
ful privilege of Ulysses to descend twice to the shades. All 
that neutral ground of character, which stood between vice 40 
and virtue; or which in fact was indifferent to either, where 
neither property was called in question ; that happy 
breathing-place from the burthen of a perpetual moral 
questioning — the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of hunted 
casuistry — is broken up and disfranchised, as injurious to 45 
the interests of society. The privileges of the place are 
taken away by law. We dare not dally with images, or 
names, of wrong. We bark like foolish dogs at shadows. 
We dread infection from the scenic representation of disorder, 
and fear a painted pustule. In our anxiety that our morality 5 o 
should not take cold, we wrap it up in a great blanket surtout 
of precaution against the breeze and sunshine. — Lamb. 


145 . 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children followed with endearing wile. 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
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His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest ; i o 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. — Goldsmitif. i6 


146 . 

And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires. 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 

Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 5 

Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes ! some of us strive 

Not without action to die 

Fruitless, but something to snatch 

From dull oblivion, nor all 10 

Glut the devouring grave ! 

We, we have chosen our path — 

Path to a clear- purposed goal. 

Path of advance ! — but it leads 
A long, steep journey, through sunk 1 5 

Gorges, o’er mountains in snow. 

Cheerful, with friends we set forth — 

Then, on the height, comes the storm. 

Thunder crashes from rock 

To rock, the cataracts reply ; 20 

Lightnings dazzle our eyes ; 

E, oaring torrents have breach’d 

The track, the stream-bed descends 

In the place where the wayfarer once 

Planted his footstep — the spray 2 5 

Boils o’er its borders ! — aloft 

The unseen snow-beds dislodge 

Their hanging ruin ; — alas, 
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Havoc is made in our train ! 

Friends, who set forth at our side, 30 

Falter, are lost in the storm. 

We, we only are left! — Matthew Arnold. 

147 . 

Through thy battlements, Newstea(i, the hollow winds 
whistle ; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 

In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 

Have choked up the rose which late bloom’d in the way. 5 

Of the mail-cover’d Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain, 

Th^ escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle. 
Are the only sad vestiges now tliat remain. 

*#*#** 

Shades of lieroes, farewell; your descendant, departing 10 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu I 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 1 5 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 

The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 

That fame and that memory still will he cherish ; 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown : 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish : 20 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own. 

Byron. 


148 . 

Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains — 


F. p. c. 
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From cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 

She leapt down the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams : 
And gliding and springing. 

She went, ever singing. 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The Eai-th seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her. 
And she lingered towards the deep. 

Then Alpheus bold. 

On his glacier cold, 

With his trident the mountains strook 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ; — with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wind 
It concealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow. 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below : 

The beard and the hair 
Of the river god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 

As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

“ Oh, save me ! Oh, guide me ! 
And bid the deep hide me. 

For he grasps me now by the hair ! ” 
The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer ; 
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And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam, 45 

Behind her descended, 

Her billows unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream : 

Like a gloomy stain 

On the emerald main, 50 

Alpheus rushed behind. 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 

Shelley. 


149 . 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its 
shadow. 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are 
sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 5 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, — 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and 
for ever. 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 10 
busy. 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labours, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 
journey! 15 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shade of 
its branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 

Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 20 

Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 

In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still 
busy ; 
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Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of 
homespun, 2 5 

And bj the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighbouring 
ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest. — Longfeli.ow. 


150 . 

My heart’s so hardened, I cannot repent. 

Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven, 

But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears, 

“ Faustus, thou art damn’d ! ” then swords and knives, 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenomed steel 5 

Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 

And long ere this I should have slain myself. 

Had not sweet pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 

Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and (Enon’s death ? 10 

And hath not he, that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp. 

Made music with my Mephistophilis ? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair ? 

I am resolved ; Faustus shall ne’er repent. — 1 5 

Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again, 

And argue of divine astrology. — Marlowe. 


151 . 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds. 

That sweep the skirt of some far- spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind. 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 
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And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar lo 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall, 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 15 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate displays sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear ; 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 20 
The livelong night ; nor these alone whose notes 
Nice -fingered art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and even the boding owl 2 5 

That hails the rising moon, have charm for me, 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

COWPER. 

152 . 

For. Tue quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 5 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 10 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 


15 
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That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. — Shakespeare. 


153 . 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 

These waters rolling from their mountain springs 

With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 5 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 

These plots of cottage ground, these orchard-tufts. 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 15 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms, 

GTreen to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 2u 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. — Wordsworth. 


154 . 

Gttve thy thoughts no tongue, 

Hor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar : 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Orapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
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Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few fchy voice ; i o 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy • 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 1 5 

Are most select and generous in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 20 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou caust not then be false to any man. — S hakespeare. 


155 . 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 

Yet, wildings of nature, I dote upon you ; 

For ye waft me to summers of old. 

When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight. 

And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 5 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I like you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams. 
And of broken glades breathing their balm. 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, lo 
And the deep mellow crash of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweetened the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June ; 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 1 5 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find. 

When the magic of Nature first breathed on iny mind. 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 
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Even now what affections the violet awakes ; 

What loved little islands, twice seen in theii* lakes, 20 
Can the wild water-lilj restore ; 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 

Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 25 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage. 

With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. — Campbell 30 


156 . 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell : 

And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, ^ 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of — say, I taught thee. 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; j o 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it 
Mark but my fall, and tliat that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition • 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ? 15 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the aims thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 20 

Thy God’s, and truth’s : then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the King ; 

And — pr’ythee lead me in : 
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There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; ’t is the King’s : my robe, 2 5 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my Grod with half the zeal 
I served my King, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. — Shakespeare. 30 


157 . 

Is tliis the region, this the soil, the clime. 

Said then the lost archangel, this the seat 

That we must change for heaven, this mournful gloom 

For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he, 

•Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and bid 5 

What shall ]}e right : farthest from him is best, 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells : hail, horrors ; hail. 

Infernal world ; and thou, profoundest hell, 10 

Keceive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ? 

What matter where, if I lye still the same, 1 5 

And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence. 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 20 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. — Milton. 


158 . 

All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
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All the wells on earth may spring, 

All the winds on earth may bring, 

All sweet sounds together ; 

Sweeter far than all things heard. 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 

Sound of woods at sundawn stirred. 
Welling water’s winsome word, 

Wind in warm wan weather, 

One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done. 

Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun. 

Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 

Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 

Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold. 

As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 

If the golden-crested wren 
W ere a nightingale — why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 

Laughs a child of seven. — S winburn 



PART IV. 


NOTES. 

The dark figures refer to the pasnageSy the light figures to the lines, 

1. 2. obtained : use rempcn'ter, 

3. disguised himself : the past definite should be employed 
throughout. 

4. harper : joueur de haipe: for “ as a,” see § 186, G. entered : 
use jiinitrer dans {§ 14). to : auj^r^s de. 

5. for music : de musicien. 

2. 2. into the presence : en prhence, 

3. in arms : d la tete d\ine armie. 

4 I came : past indefinite. 

G. the attendants : les gens de la suite, fell : use se jeter. with 
their swords : V^p6e d la main (§ 167, 5). 

7. survived : see § 14. The past definite should be used. 

8. of which . . . : begin a new sentence — “of these nine years 
. . a prisoner : omit the indefinite article (§ 186, 2). the Tower : 
la Tour de Londres. 

3. 2. James the Second’s precautions for escape: say — “the 

precautions which James II. had taken to flee.” 

3. were perfectly successful : say — “ succeeded completely.” 

7. to meet him : d sa rencontre. 

10. were : etes arrivi. first *. say — “ the first.” 

4. 1. a firm hold : de/erwe (§ 172, note), feet: pattes{i.). 

2. yet immediately : begin a fresh sentence — “ in spite of that, it 

renewed ...” 

5. recommenced : recommenca de nouveau. 

9. I will : use couloir, the best : see § 59. 

10. I have already . . . • say — “ I have already succumbed . . . 
under.” 

1 1 . forces : nombre ( m . ) . 

12. may be successful : say — “perhaps will succeed.” 
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6. 1. has occurred in : a i-prouv^, 

3. laid ... in ruins : a renvers4. As this is a journalistic account 
of a recent event, the past indefinite is used (§ 32). 

4. destruction: ravages (m. pl.). 

5. on the previous occasion : la fois pr^cidente. 

G. almost destroyed: supply — “entirely.” escaped: use the 
pluperfect. 

8. it is known : il eat aviri ; see § 24. 

9. and about eighty injured : say — “and that about eighty have 
been injured.” 

6. 1. was bom : naquit. The past definite of naUre is used in 
speaking of those who are dead, but ‘‘ I was born ” is ji'e auia iU. 

2. in the year : en or en Van. 

8. than : see § 184, 1. cities : de villea. 

7. 1. on : daiia. 

2. which he had discovered : say — “ discovered by him.” 

3. in his hand : see § 167, 5. 

5. long: longuement. Omit “ to see.” 

6. beards : see § 214. 

7. natives : naturela du paya. 

9. who had descended : omit “ who had ” ; see § 227. 

8 1. had . . . built : use the past definite of fairey followed 

immediately by “to build” ; see § 63. Put “a monastery” after 
“ battlefield” ; see § 202. 

2. Queen : see § 167, 2. 

4. so: c' eat pourquoi ; see § 26. ladies -in* waiting : dameadecom- 
pagnie. 

5. canvas : supply de after “ canvas,” and see § 159. 

G. worsted : omit. 

7. from . . . until : depuia . . juaqtVd. 

9. by : aona. 

9. 2. hoping: say — “ in the hope of.” whilst . . . : supply “he 
was.” 

5. a poor peasant : supply c^eat. 

G. supply them : y pourvoir. 

8. whether Solon . . . : say— “ if, at least, Solon did not believe 
him happy, while admitting even that he was [auhj.) not the most 
happy of men.” 

10. pronounced : aalnA du nom de. 
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10. 3. richest : see § 69. 

4. the reconquest of : say — “to reconquer” (§ 207) 

5. at his own expense : a sea propres frais. 

6. the purpose of : omit. 

8. Eastern : say — “ of the East,” VOrient (m.). 

9. silk stuffs : des aoieriea (f. pi. ). 

12. taken : mis. 

11. 1. in Italy : d^ltalie. 

5. go: omit, unpunished: say — “ without punishing them.” 

7. lost : use the pluperfect, just as I am : font comme je le suis 
(§ 177). 

9. there is not : supply en (§ 179). who would have : see § 68. 

1 1 . now : en ce moment. 

12. 1. in; snr. 

2. where : d Vendroit oh. stands now : dresae avjourd'hiu 

(§260). 

3. were hushed : use the past definite of ae taxre. 

4. he had made : see § 107. 

5. to her bosom ; anr son cceur. 

6. she was heard ; see § 237, 2. 

7. from the lofty scaffold : du haut de Vechafand. I have great 
fear : fai grand' peur ; see § 184, 2. 

8. were ; see § 261. of God : dxi del. 

11. girl : jeunejille ; this is the usual way of rendering the Eng- 
lish word, there was one cry ; on Ventendit pousaer ce cn. 

13. 1. it was : ce fut. 

2. as a : en aa qiialiU de ; see § 186, (5. 

4. it was : il Hail. 

6. was not . . . erased : ne a'effa^apaa (§ 237, 3). 

10. held up : ViBQ pr68enter. 

11. were to : see § 11, note 1. 

12. than : say — “ than that.” 

14. 1. stood; aetenaient; see §260. ready for: say— “ready to 
receive.” 

2. coming across : say — “advancing from the other side of.” 

3. about nine o’clock : see § 260. 

4. they came near: say — “the enemy arrived.” now: say — 
“then.” 
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14. 6. in: say — “divided into” (§ 277). 

9. where : see note on § 12, 2. is : ae trouve (§ 260). 

10. native Normans : Normanda d’orir/ine. 

12. where: say — “and where.” 

13. stood ready for them : say — “ awaited them.” 

16. 3. assume the government : prendre en main lea rSnea du 

gouvemement. 

6. she embarked : see § 20, note, pensively : translate by the 
adjective. 

10. greatly cherished and admired : objet de heaucoup W amour et 
d' admiration, 

16. 3. the unwilling leader: say — “ unwillingly the leader.” 

5. some persons : quelqu'un. 

7. hold out : tenir, 

9. insisted on : exigea, 

10. numbers: say — “a great number”; see § 4. people: say — 
“ citizens.” 

17. 1. has already been mentioned : see § 163. 

2. when : omit (§ 248). 

3. effects : use the singular, for which reason . . . : auaai vous 
conaeille-t-on toujoura ; see §§ 198, iii. and 227. 

6. with it : y. 

11. river: riviere not Jlem^e, the latter being usually applied to 
large rivers. 

18. 3. on the first evening : le soir meme, 

4. sad complaints : qii' on ae pliagnait amerement. 

5. the flocks and herds : dea troupeaux de moutona et de groa hitail. 
There is only one word in French for “ flock ” and “herd.” 

6. beast : fauve (m.). This word is used of ferocious wild boasts. 

7. was doing : supply “still.” 

8. them: lea aaaistanU {% 22 ^). him: say — “this lion.” 

11. he was so small : say — “he would find him too small.” 

19. 2. the sleep : du aommeil. The cognate accusative is usually 
represented in French by an adverbial genitive. 

3. as : say — “ as it.” 

6. will have been deaf : say— “ will be deaf.” 

7. to do : agir. that was thy portion : voild quel fut ton lot 
(§ 139, note). 
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19. S. persons : use the singular. 

10. it : say— “ this destiny” (§ 224). from thyself : a tea yeux. 

20. 2. every preparation . . . : see § 237, 2. 

3. give : fah'e. the beauty and serenity of the weather ; say — 
“ the beautiful and serene weather” (§ 209). 

7. of gallant bearing : au port iligant. 

8. to meet him : pour oiler a m rencontre. Rencontrer alone is 
not used in the sense of ceremonial meeting. 

9. has been compared : see § 237, 2. 

1 1 . were paraded : on Jit parader. 

13. of gold : en or. 

21. 1. flew like lightning : say — ‘‘ spread wdth the rapidity of 
lightning.” For the order of words see § 192. 

2. the people : on. 

6. helpless : abandon n<^e. 

7. was : see § 260. 

22. 1. visited : use faire viaite d, 

2 address him : say — “ address myself to him.” 

6. I should see him : je venais d le voir ; see §§ 13, 38. 

23. 1. stale : use caduc. 

2. for endeavours : say — “ for having endeavoured ” (§ 207). 

3. to the best of my understanding : dans la mesure de mon iti- 

telliyence. 

7. they are : il doit (§6). 

8. or : on hien. Bien is frequently thus used to emphasize an 
alternative. 

10. to : pour. 

24. 2. trembled : say — “ began to tremble.” 

3. in : qui dbranlait {§ 277). 

5. or : autrement. 

6. was no more than : n^tait que. 

8. to swim to the ship : pour gagner le vaiaseau d la nage. 

11. with : omit (§ 278). 

26. 2. of : que lui offrait {§ 277). 

3. her power: say — “it” (§217). 

6. their respect for : le respect quHls portaieni d (§ 277). the old 
line la longue suite de aea ancetrea. 
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25. 7. which they enjoyed : see § 14. 

8. these were : c'Haient la (§ 139). the only : see § 69, note. 

] 0. foreign : du dehors. 

1 1. treason : use the plural. 

26. 1. a poor widow . . . : say — “there was once a poor widow 

who ...” with a garden . . : say — “before which was {s'itendait) 

a garden.” 

2. one bearing : put a semi-colon, and continue — “one bore . . . ” 

10. in the household : danslea travauxdu mhiage. 

1 1 . read aloud to her : lui Jaisait la lecture d haute voix. 

27. 2. low in rank : d'un grade peu Mev^. 

3. honour: use the plural. 

4. young of days : d'?f / age tendre. 

7. girl : see note on 12, 10. disguised in men’s clothing : qui se 

carhait sous des vcfeinenta dliomme (§ 246). 

9. watched his looks : (qnaient non regard. 

28. 2. being in high spirits on account of : rassur^s par. 

7. the door : supply — “ of it.” 

8. cries for mercy : avpplications (f.). 

10 that the Nabob : que celui-ci (§ 217). 

29. 1. this speech : ces paroles, he raised his hand : see § 167, 5. 
3. ordered him to be taken : see § 72. 

0. made . . ask: say — “ordered . . . to ask.” 

7. by this time . . . : cependant s'elait un peu calmd. 

8. so : auasi; see § 198, iii. 

80. 2. in weather so cold : par im si grand froid. over : omit. 

3. after trial : say — “ after having been tried ” (§ 207). 

4. by authority : d^aprds Vordre. 

5. publicly : en place puhlique. 

6. the office of king : la royautd. 

9. including : en comptant. 

10. expressing : see § 239. 

12. to take only a pledge : d faire aeulement prSter aerment. 

13. to: dans. 

31. 1. the grandson . . . the founder: see § 186, 1. 

3. on the whole : en aomme. Begin the sentence with this phrase. 
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31. 7. from: say — “in.” 

9. and gathered : put a semi-colon, and say — “he gathered.” 

11. title : noin, 

13. the latter : ce deyniier (§ 133). 

U. Charles the Fifth : see § 168, 3, note 1. 

15. by which : see § 202. as a : en taut que. 

32. 2. sitting : assis, 

3. by : aupr^a de. 

4. his instructions : see § 187. 

5. weak: say — “weakened.” 

7. as a hermit would : en ermite. 

10. he had : see § 107. 

12. so : c*e8t ainsi que (§ 26). 

14. its : see § 167, 5, note 2. 

33. 2. whatever sorrows : say — “and the sorrows.” 

* 3. allowed : use laisser ; see § 63. 

6. than : see § 184, 1. 

9. aid : aecours (m. pi.). 

10. so earnestly : avec tant d^ardeur. 

11. truly : use the adverb tout (§ 14C). 

34. 1. of De Vere : des de Vere. 

3. the crisis of peril: say — “this perilous crisis ”(§ 208). Put 
the phrase after “ Elizabeth.” 

4. rode . . . through : parcourait a cheval. 

5. shouting : qiu poussaient dea cria dejoie (§ 238). 

8. meant : e/i pensaiL 

0. insisted on his speaking out : iiisiata pour qu'd parldt ourerie- 
ment {§ 241). 

11. I have not . . . the name of : je ntpaaaepaa . . . pour, 

12. fine fellows : braves compangons. are praying : use desirer. 
14. cannot : see § 91. 

35. 1. I was born: see note on Passage 6, 1. stood : a’Mevait : 
see § 260. 

2. and a broad stream : insert a soini-oolon and reconstruct thtis — 
“a broad stream ran round it {tout autour), on the banks of which . . .” 
4. seem : omit. 

6. by the edge of : le long de. 

7. about : omit. 

8. each: see § 162. 

F. P. 0. 
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36. 3. under : say — ** under the command of.” 

4. had invaded : see § 33. 

7. entire subjugation : see § 170. 

8. an arrangement with the French generals : see § 202. 

13. more : plm vivement. than was to be expected : qu'oii 
n'aurait pu le aupposer ; see §§ 177, note 1, 184, 1. from : d’aprpfs ; 
cp. Passage 33, 7. 

87. 1. the easy reduction: reconstruct thus — “the ease with 

which Normandy was conquered after the fall of Chateau-Gaillard, 
which took place some years later ...” 

3. were mingled in him : se confondaient en lui. 

7. were its walls : see § 42, 3, note. 

11. whose fall : qui. had an angel . . . : see § 40. 

12. from heaven : veiiu du del. 

1 3. cool : spirituel. 

38. 2. as : que le 8ont (§ 177). 

5. maker : dditeur. had been fool enough to : avail eu la aottiae de. 
0. Bickerstaff had rejoined : omit full stop and say — “to which 

Bickerstafif . . .” 

9. was long in convulsions of laughter : a'en tordit longtemps de 
rire, 

39. 2. happily : par honhenr. 

4. and their horses too : say — “with their horses ” 

0. the air : use the plural. 

7. both : render this by putting d la foia after the verb. 

8. whirlwind: remom (ra.). 

1 0. one : Cun. 

1 1. coming up : see § 239. 

40. 2. rank ; ddhordant. 

3. line : cordon (m.). 

10. whilst calling out . . . : en meme temps qiCelle anime dhine 
vigueur preaque sumiaturelle. 

13. particle : hrin (m ). 

41. 3. brought . . . down : use amener. came : use the pluper- 
fect. 

7. at any but relations houses : d moina que ce ne fdt chez des 
parents. 

9. with large noses ; an nez fart (§ 214). the most helpless 

creatures : lea etrea lea plua incapahlea de se tirer d’ affaire ; see § 59. 
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42. 1. when: que. 

4. was severed : use a reflexive verb. 

6. was left . . . : use the impersonal construction — il ne vesta 
qu'une dignity . 

7. differing. . . : say — “ of different races, tongues, and religions. 

11. passed over : se produisit dans. 

43. 2. to : de. 

5. was laid by : reposait. 

6. called Johnson . . . : say — invoked the help of Johnson.” 

7. the latter : see note on 31, 13. as a sort of : en guise de, 
see § 186, 6. 

11. glanced over: say — “threw a glance over.” ran out and 
offered it : say — “ went away running to offer it.” 

12. pounds : livres sterling. The invariable adjective sterling 
must always be used in reference to the English pound. 

' 14. which : see § 117. read a sharp lecture : donner une bonne 
semonce. 

44 1. left it free . , . : say — “left to Peterborough the liberty.” 

3 upon it : d'apres cette depcche (§ 224). 

4. over-reached themselves : use se fourroyer. by an exaggerated 
estimate of : %)our s^ilre exagM ; see § 69. 

0. how little we are missed : comhien 2 )eu no\is manqnons aux autres. 

9. unlike : au contraire de. 

10. that conciliation is ... : say — “ that one of the great duties 
of a chief is to incline {tendre) to conciliation.” 

12. had acted : avail eu affaire. 

13. soldiers and civilians : les fonctionnaires militaires et civils. 

45. 1. he who : see § 136. whatever books : say — “ whatever may 
be the books which ” (§ 152). 

3. who are : omit. 

6. alone . . . alone ; solitaire . . . seul. 

10. knowledge: connaissances (f. pi.). 

11. has: use porter. 

46. 1. at home : dans notre pays. 

2. from the Crimea : de Crimee. 

3. foes far more formidable than the Russians : put this after 
“ bad management,” which may be rendered by le manque d’orgam- 
sation (§ 220). 
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46. 4. the Black Sea . . . : use the active voice. 

7. was of incalculable injury : Jit un tort incalculable, the loss of 
life : le nomhre dea morta. 

] 1. metal substance : ohjet [m.) de m6tal. with his bare hand : d 

mam nue. 

12. behind him : y. 

13. were : see § 250 a wretchedly disorganised state : un triste 
Hat de diaorganiaation (§ 220). 

47. 3. club : cercle (m.). to meet at one another’s houses : pour 
86 r&imir tantdt chez Vun tantdt chez V autre. 

5. minister and all-powerful : say — “all-powerful minister.” 

6. he himself : omit “ he.” fine culture : lea heaux-arta. 

9. minds : use the singular (§ 214). 

12 holding: say — “and to hold.” 

13. they consented : ila y conaentirent. 

48. 2. unnecessarily ; h tort, you are : omit. 

3. I pledge you . . . : je vona donne ma parole d*homme d'honneur 
et de Fran<iaia ; see § 186, 6. 

4. we intend you no injury : say — “ we have not the intention of 
injuring you.” 

6. it will not do : say — “ it is useless ” 

8. from : d^apr^a. 

10. the thing stands thus : void la chose. 

11. nothing which : see § 58. 

17. an innocent man : see § 215. 

18. point out : d^voiler. 

49. 3. and one of his shooting party : et prenait part d aes chaaaes. 

4. turned : use the passive of amener. 

5. came out to luncheon : aortit goUter. 

13. the prince had been inquired after : dHait du prince que la 
princesse a'Hait informie. 

60. 1. none who were conscious of guilt : say — “no individual 
knowing himself guilty.” 

5. that they were no , . . : de n^Hre plus infeaUs. 

8. were restored : see § i. 

9. a purse of gold : une bourse pleine d*or. 

61. 1. pray : je vous en prie. be sure : ne manquezpaa de. 

2. guess : en juger. 
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61. 3. I am . . . likely: say — “which in all probability I am 
to (use devoir) ; ” see § 69. 

5. therefore : done. 

6. as cosily as ma}' be in : avec tout Vagriment que me donnera. 

7. is : Be trouve Hre. 

8. in the world : d^ici-has. 

62. 1. that adjoined : faisant suite a (§227). 

3. j&rst wood fire : supply — “of the year.” 

4. though they could not see it: say — “without seeing it,” and 
put after “ hear.” 

5. late Indian summer : iU de la Saint- Martin. 

6. before long: say — “the first frosts would not be long [ne 
devaient paa larder) ; ” see § 267. 

10. there was plenty of it : elle 6clairait ahondamment. 

63. 4. harassed : use d6chirer. 

' 12. adopted from : say — “borrowed from.” is said: see § 237. 

17. burst into : se diborder dans. 

19. art : omit. 

64. 2. dear boy : say — “ my dear son,” and use tu throughout. 

8. assistance : use aider. 

11. than to write a good letter : say — “ than to be able to write 
etters well.” 

12. aim at : riser d. 

16. you should only consider : say — “all that you have to do is 
to consider.” 

66. 8. strong: say = “advantageous.” 

12. had just marched : say — “ had just made a march of.” 

15. to prevent . . . from : see § 184, 4. 

66. 2. little more than a three days’ journey : say — ‘ ‘ the journey 

trajet) lasts hardly more than three days by rail.” 

6. as the guests of, etc. : this should come after “at Bombay” 
to avoid ambiguity. 

7. halted : use passer. 

8. ever raised by man : see § 69. 

10. it was not until the morning : ce ne fnt que Je matin. 

17. from personal observation : d^apris ce que fen aipu voir de 
mes yeux. 

18. implicitly : say — “ without reserve.” 
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57. 4. hard by : say — “close by.” 

7. resembling : translate either by an adjective or by a relative 
clause. 

8. signal: 6clatant. 

14. of itself : a die mule, to entitle : say — “ to secure for.” 

17. taken: say — “made prisoners.” 

58. 3. would have sat him down : say — “was preparing to,” or, 
“ was about to.” 

4. came up to him : use present participle. 

6. such as to deserve : de ceux qui miritent. 

7. more honourable : say — “ in honour they are above.” 

9. with his scanty wit : amez dipourvu d'‘e.9j>rit. 

14. right well : de toutea pieces. 

1 5. turned his horse’s head : touma bride. 

J 0. went oflF homewards : regagna le camp. 

17. although he behaved badly, he did better : say— ‘ ‘ his conduct, 
although it was bad, was better {valoir mieux).’* 

69. 4. My Lord : Monseigneur. 

10. it was impossible : see § 47. 

15. does : use arriver (impers.). 

17. in haste : en toute hate. 

20 the rain fell in torrents: say — “it rained in torrents {d 
verse).” 

21. was greatly angered that : see § 46. 

22. should seem wiser: say — “could know more about it (ea 
sa voir plus long) . ’ ’ 

60. 1. of twenty : in French “years” may not be omitted. 

3. must : use se voir forc6. 

4. was he dissatisfied: say — “was it his work which”; use 

d4plaire a. 

8. be taken into the . . . service : e7itrer au service. 

10. or if he had : say — “ if he had one.” 

13 it was an admission : say — “ it was to admit.” 

14. sires and dams : pdre ei m^re (sing ). 

15 peculiarly human relationship : pareM tout particulier a 
Vhomme. 

19. admit ... to be : u.se reconnatlre . . comma. 

20. Supply “ as such ” {pour tel). 
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61. 1. almost night : entre chien et loup. 

2. before he got many miles, etc. : say — “he had hardly pro- 
ceeded some miles on the moor (lande, f.).” 

0. wonder : use a verb. 

8. away : au loin. 

9. hive-like : en forme de ruche. 

10. he was within : il en Mail a. 

14. when he was : use present participle of etrc. 

21. when they want me : see § 34 

62. 1. in October: insert “month ” 

2. work : say — “ preach the Gosi)el.” 

3. detained : say — “ obliged to stop.” 

8. as giving us additional evidence of: say — “for it is an ad- 
ditional {deplus) evidence concerning.” 

11. the table was cleared : on denser vit. 

20. I have it : c^est (^a. 

21. they will do : suffira. 

26. you took a hard hammer, etc. : say — “the lesson is stern, 
but it has entered my thick brains {cervelle^ t.).” 

63. 1. in : ptar. 

4. in time of difficulties : lorsqu^l est dans Vemhairt'as. 

11. daily intercourse : les relations quotidiennes. 

13. spoken : omit, about : au sujet de. 

16. who sees with clearer eyes : qui y voit plus clair. may be of 
inestimable value : say — “can render us the greatest service.” 

21. convert : /aire de. 

64. 1. mirmte ’. dMailU. manners : say — “life.” 

4. prodigal dispensations: say — “the prodigality with which 
. . dispensed.” 

6. political : say — “ an effect of politics.” was a foreigner : say 
— “ as a foreigner.” 

10. to enjoy : say — “ in the hope of enjoying.” 

11. airy honour: dh^ation raine. knighthood: say — “ the rank 
of knight.” 

1 7. plate : vaisselle plate. 

20. arts of the money trader : les artifices des manieurs d'argent. 

22. serious : use fdcond. 

66. 1. were we to : see § 38. 

3. itself: omit. 
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65 4. in this particular : sous ce rapport. 

6. upon computation makes : say — “gives a total of.” 

8. whole circle : supply — “ of human knowledge.” 

9. history, politics, etc. : see § 167. 

11. are taught : see § 237. the letters : say — “ to read,” or, 
“the alphabet.” 

15. upon less easy terms : a moins. at this rate : a ce compte. 

66. 1 . early : tout jeuue. 

3. nor anything : say — “ and nothing.” 

4. widely : use f<i. 9. on : par. 

1 1. to join : use sejeier dans. 

16. as : a mesure (pie. 

19. forever: omit. 

67. 3. temper : naturel. 

4. we take a more familiar view : 7iou8 consMrons sons un jour 
phs familier. 

8. was no military character: say— “had nothing military.” 
at home : say — “ with what happened in the interior.” 

13. the want of this sort, etc. : say — “ it is in the want of . . . 
that we find,” etc. 

14. to pass a judgment : porter un jmjeme^it. 

18. who fails : see § 34. 

19. because of: say — “due to.” 

68. 1. French court : say — “court of the King of France.” 

5. if lost : see § 237, 2. 

12. should appear : see § 46, ii. wearing: useparer. 

13. was assured: sec § 184, 5. 

17. made every effort : mil tout en (xuiu'e. 

18. whom they sought : d la recherche duquel ils s'^taient mis. 

19. three of them : trois d'entre eux. to oppose them : aprhs eux. 

69. 6. holy men and women ; use only the adjective. 

7. was never tired of : ne se lassait jamais de. 

10. next few years : say — “ the years that followed.” 

11. visited: say— “ occupied.” one or other : altemativement. 
16. ride : monier a cheval. 

18. to seek out : se mettre d la recherche de. 

20. Joan the Maid : Jeanne la Pucelle. 

70. 4. and note : instead of repeating si use que, but see § 64, 
note, running north and south : qui la traversent du nord au snd. 
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70. 7. in these narrow streets : this should be taken before 
“great houses” to avoid ambiguity. 

10. with any view to : en vue de. 

1 2. city of : use agglomeration. 

13. this was by no means the case : say — “ far from being the 
case {en Sire ainsi)^ it was, on the contrary.” 

14. nearly all of which : dont la pre»qne totalitS. 

18. to endow : enrichir de sea dona. 

71. 1. before (dawn) : use devan^ant. 

3. on the first of September : say — “ fought on, etc.” 

4. after negotiating, etc. : say — “after having spent the night up 
to one o’clock in negotiating.” 

8. I rode towards : je me dirigeai a cheval vers, washing : faire 
ma toilette. 

11. to dismount: mettre pied d terre. as at: supply — “as I 
wQuld have done at.” 

1 6, I was unacquainted with : je connaissais assez mal. 

1 9. he drove : la voiture se mit en route. 

20. ridden after me : use accourir a cheval aprSs. 

72. 2. a good bit : un bon moment. 

3. when I did get to sleep : mefinirpar. 

6. people were shouting outside: on poussait des clameurs an 
dehors. 

7. just got on : say — “ just time enough to slip on ( joowser).” 

9. just put something round you : say — “ dress no matter how*.” 
11. just outside : d. 

13. how it was : use se faire (impersonal), followed by subjunctive. 

15. screaming for help : criant an seconrs. 

73. 1. rang the bell : sonna ; make a temporal clause of this, and 
let “ he opened” be the principal clause of the sentence. 

2. appeared : say — “answered his call.” 

8. kind support : say — “the valuable help he provided for her.” 

10. at once fetched : say — “ ran and fetched.” put secretly : use 

glis.aer. 

18. someone desires my ruin : say — “ to ruin me.” 

74. 2. falling to decay : dSlabrS. 

5. leading to : use donner acc^s d. 

9. to go to-night : say — “ to spend the night.” 

13. with ... on her : say — “clothed in.” 
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74. 15. than she must have been : see § 184, i. 

16. like in features to : say — “ the very portrait of.” 

20. the best thou canst find : ce que tu trouveraa de mieux. food 
and liquor : say — “ to eat and drink.” 

76. 2. rode : use ae rendre a cheval. 

3. gentleman on horseback: express by one substantive. 

11, if : use qtiand, and see § 34. 

12. riding through the streets : say — “ in the streets a gentleman 

on horseback. ” 14. riding: chevaucher. 

76. 1. one of the most generous of men: un homme des plus 
ghUreux. 

3. a lad : see § 186. 4. fifteen: supply — “years.” 

7. but had never : say — “ without ever having.” 

9. blunt manner : Ja^on gronaiere. 

1 0. come here : approchez un pen. 

1 1. ought to have said : use s'y prendre. 

14. to be graciously pleased : hien vouJoir. 

1 6. for yourself ; say — ‘ ‘ for your trouble. ” 

77. 3. for this good purpose : say— “ in order to accomplish this 

charitable purpose. ” 4. riding horse : cheval de selle. 

6. ride his horse : use monter son cheval. unless : see § 184, 3. 

11. to stir from the spot ; use houger. 

12. when my money was all gone: say — “when I had emptied 
iny purse.” 

14. to get him on : say — “ to persuade him to go on.” pretend : 
not prUendre but fairs aemhlant de. 

78. 3. undergo training of a special character : suhir u7i entrame- 
ment special. 

5. permanent : nommi a litre permanent. 

8 well-being of the service : honne marche du service. 

11. home: dVinUrieur. 

12. to know as much about : en savoir autant S7ir. 

79. 2. in cultivating : use substantive preceded by definite 
article. 

4 exercise: say — “ physical exercise.’ 

7. snatches : des extraita. 

5 to the fact of their being brief : say — “ to their briefness.” 

10. reading : use a substantive, by forcing : see § 76. 

13. it is : use s’agir de. 
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79. 15. on : use a present participle, see § 277. 

17. as soon as they felt at all weary : say — “at the first sympton 
of fatigue.” 

18. again and again : say — “ in turn.” 

80. 4. because they had, etc. : begin with this clause for 
emphasis, say — “it is because, etc.” 

6. lay : giaaient. 13. quite cross : contrarii. 

81. 2. about : omit, he was eating his supper : express as a 
clause qualifying “ man ” and incorporate in the previous sentence. 

4. Bruin; Martin. 7. might: use jOOMVo/r (imperfect indicative). 

8. was coming : see § 27. 

13. at the great, etc. ; say — “ at the sight of the great,” etc. 

82. 10. to commence a law-suit against : intenter un proccs d. 

11. to give a decision : rendre un arrit. 

12. His Majesty : bear in mind that MajeaU is feminine even when 
it refers to a man. 

13. as compensation for the injury he had done : d titre de dom- 

magea-mtdreta. 

83. 3. in the place of greatest danger : aupluafort du danger. 

8. struck to the ground : use dAaarc^onner (to unhorse). 

11. the most distinguished note : say — “the highest rank.” 

15. broken up : use lever. 19. upon the spot : aur lea lieux. 

20. from the want of : faute de. 

84. 5. give quarter : faire quartier. 

7. he would hang them : say — “ he would have them hanged.” 

85. 1. had called into existence . . . : say — “had created in 
England a new class of men.” 

4. had generally sprung : use the imperfect, neither ancient 
nor opulent : see § 219. 

5. at an early age : fort jeunea. 

7. it was natural that : supply “these men,” and omit “ the 3 \” 

9. should exhibit : subjunctive, some of the awkwardness . . . 
upstarts : une groaaieretd, U7i luxe de parvenua. 

12. surprising, if not disgusting, to : say — “ which astonished, 
which disgusted even” (§ 222). . 

15. sink; rentrtr. obscurity at home : V obacuriU premiere, and, 
as they had : omit “and,” and begin a new sentence ; omit “ it was 
natural,” and say simply “they displa^^ed a little obtrusively {ila 
faiaaient valoir d’une faqon quelquepeu encombrante).’^ 
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86. 19. there was : say — “there arose” {surgir). 

22. long continued to distinguish : say — “ was long the distinctive 
characteristic of.” 

86. 1. dull as to : horn6 que de. 

2. the travelling : begin a fresh sentence hero. 

3. the only way : see § 59. 

8. and therefore : et c^est j)ourquoi. 

11. in his nature : de nature. 

13. boys : jeiines gens, so that : au point que. 

15. demolished : use mettre en pieces. 

16. prevented them : supply en, “ from so doing.” 

19. as had been predicted : use Von, and supply le, “ it.” pray : 
je vous en prie ; cp. note on 61, 1. 

20. if he had not read it : see § 91. 

87. 1. sloping: d pente douce. 

2. sheltered with : begin a fresh sentence — “ a fine wood sheltered 
us behind, a brook prattled in front.” 

3. on one side : supply — “we had.” 

5. having given : sa}^ — “and I had given a hundred pounds (cent 
livres de pot-de-vin).” 

6. good-will: cession (t). 

7. hedge-rows : lea haies qui les entouraient. 

10. an air of great snugness : un air trh coi. 

15. coppers; la hatterie de cuivre ; omit “being,” and make the 
preceding enumeration the subject of faisaient un effet agi'dahle d la 
vue et tenaient lieu de beaux ameuhlementa. 

19. within : dipendant de. 

20. with two beds : d deux lits. 

88. 5. with the abruptness . . . : say — “ of which one has slightly 
softened the curve.” 

6. comb : Crete (f.). with a battle-axe attachment : montie d'une 
hache d^armes. 

7. passing boats : see § 222. 

9. black : en noir. 

10. became . . . and : say — “having become,” and omit “and.” 

12 be substituted : supply y, “ for it.” 

15. snubbing : riprimande (f.). 

18. so let it remain : see § 225. 
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89. 2. when we know no harm of the poaEessor: quand nous 
n’avoua rien d critiqucr chez qiii la poss^de. 

6. though she would not : hien qiCil lui soil impossible. 

8. form : use the plural. 

11. in person and character : dam sa personne et par son caractire. 

16. her immediate connections : ceux qui vivent dans son intimiU. 

18. opinions : use the singular, disposition : use the plural. 

19. if it be but : ne serait-ce que. 

20. and vice-versfi, : et il en est inversement de m^me. 

21. heart : dme (f.). 

90. 1. had Elizabeth’s opinions . . . : say — “ if Elizabeth had 
only formed for herself an opinion from (d'aprcs) her own family.” 

5. which youth and beauty generally give : see § 217. 

7 very early in : peu aprh. 

12. in : dans la recherche de (§ 277). 

15. he was very little . . . : say — “he was only indebted for the 
amusement which she had procured for him by ... ” 

17. this is not : see § 139. 

91. 2. I was exceedingly surprised with: say — “I perceived,” 
and begin the next sentence with “ I was exceedingly surprised {je 
fusfrapp^ (V itonnementy^ This extract must be translated freely, 
Defoe’s slipshod style being totally antagonistic to that of good 
French prose. 

7. I went up the shore and down the shore : ^e parcourus le rivaye 
en tons sens. 

8. I could see no other impression but that one : je rHaperpxs 
aucune autre trace. 

9. I went to it again to see : je revins vers Vempreinte ; je voulais 
voir. 

10. there was no room for that : il viy avail pas d s^y tromper. 

12. how it came . . . : say — “ How had this foot come there? I 

knew it not, and could not in any way conceive it.” 

14. like a man : omit. 

16. not feeling . . . the ground I went on: sans seulement .. 
me sentir marcher, but terrified . . . : say — “I was absolutely 
terrified,” and make the following gerunds into co-ordinate clauses 

(§ 245). 

92. 2. in a scrutiny of : d inventorier (§ 207). 

3. there had been nothing like : on riy avail mis. 

7. in coin ; en esphces. 

9. by the tables : d'apres les tableaux comparatifs. 
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92. 11. gold : en or. 

12. money : monnaies (f. pi.). 

15. we could make nothing of : say — “it was impossible for us to 
decipher.” 

16. the value of the jewels . . . : this construction must be alto- 
gether altered ; see § 178, note. 

18. some of them : dont quelques-una (§ 113). of them : omit. 

23. the Bettings themselves...: say — “as for the settings 

themselves, we put them ajmrt : they appeared . . . beaten up with 
hammers ; ” use briser d coups de marteau. 

93. 3. we must concede thus much : say — “we must make this 
concession.” 

10. could : use the subjunctive, the principal clause being dubita- 
tive ; see § 47. 

11. not so : non point. 

12. having once arisen : une fois n^e. 

16. might : use the comiitional perfect. 

19. of things beyond the grave : de Van-delh. 

94. 2. sadly time-worn and weather-beaten : en fori pitenx (^tat 
et fort endommagie par la vieillesse ; see § 223. 

6. figured so gallantly : Jirent tant de prouesses chevaleresques. 
Then omit “chivalrous.” 

11. an obedient hen-pecked husband: un mari que sa femme 
faisait ohiir d son grL 

13. that meekness of spirit : la douceur et V^galiU d’humeur. 
which gained him : qui lui avaient vain. 

14. for those men. . . : say — “it is not rare, in fact, to find 
these qualities in {chez) the men who are under the discipline of 
shrews at home {qu^a dompUa une tyrannic domestique).” 

16. tempers : use the singular (§ 214). 

17. the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation : la haute temperature 
du foyer toujours en ihullition. 

18. a curtain lecture : un aermcm prononc^ par la minag^re. 
Then, for “sermons,” say “preachers.” 

22. was thrice blessed : avait re^u plus que triple part. 

95. 1. in choosing persons : dans le choix de leur personnel. 

3. the common size : la moyenne. 

6. to be comprehended only by : que puissent seules pinitrer. 

7. of which there seldom . . . : comwe vn aiecle en voit naitre d 
peine deux ou troia. 
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96. 9. to be in every man’s power : tout homme peat les possMer. 

12. a course of study : dts connaiHaances spScialea. 

13. but they thought : use the present. 

1 0. persons so qualified : say “persons endowed with the latter but 
destitute of the former.” and, at least: repeat — “they think 
{estiment), ” 


96 . 4. reflected credit on : ne pouvait que faire honneur a. 

6. the turnings on the right . . . : say — “the street corners 
which she was to turn on the right {d droite) and those which she was 
not to turn on the left.” 

9. Boarding and Day Establishment : penaionnat et external, which 
was : see § 227. 

14. to pass that gate : d franchir le aeuil de cette porte. 

16. broad-brimmed : d larges hords (§ 218). 

18. frowned on : reatait aivkrement fermie devant. 

’ 19. mankind : le sexe maaculin. 

97 . 2. puzzling over . . . : peinant d chercher le rdaultat d'une 
longue division. 

8. a long stride . . . i de longnea enjambiea arpenterent la aalle. 

10. herself: elle ausai. column: perclie (f ). 

11. had frowned on me so ominously: say— “had regarded me 
with an eye so severe and so contemptuous.” 

14. buttoned up : aangU. looking: omit. 

20. my vicious nature : la perversity de ma nature. 

21. I had been looking out daily for the Coming Man: chaque 
jour fypiaia la venue Mvitahle de cet homme. 

27. her eye : le regard de Mile. Temple ; son regard would be 
ambiguous, expecting : begin a fresh sentence — “I expected.” 

28. its dark orb . . . : sea yeux noira se toumer vers moi chargys 
d’une expression de . 

30. at the top of the room : an premier rang. 

31. its import : le sens de see paroles. 

98 . 2. it: say — “of it.” 

4 from among which . . . : say — “from the midst of which its 
simple walls, of a bright and modest whiteness, shine ...” 

8. peeps may be caught at : la vue pent s'^chapper jusqu’d. 

12. along which raves : begin a fresh sentence — un gros torrent s' y 
prdcipite* 
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98. 13. over a deep black part of the stream: say — “at one of 
the deepest and gloomiest parts {endroits) of its course.” 

15. the road that led to it ... : adopt an active construction, 
les arhreSy aurplombanty couvraient d'une ombre ^paisae . . . ; then 
begin a fresh sentence with — “they oast {ripomdaient).'*'^ 

21. a most heretical disbeliever ; un micrianiy qui ne croyait paa 
dxi tout . . . 

24 over bush and brake : par-deaaua taillia et huiaaona, 

25. when: say — “then.” 

27. sprang away over : say — “ springing over . . . disappeared.’ 

99. 2. deaths : see § 214. 

3. is more affecting : say — “affects us more.” 

5. and the reasons : supply — “of this (en).” first : d'ahord. Omit 
“ that.” 

11. secondly: enauite. 

14. thirdly: enjin. 

19. as it were : pour ainai dire. by: exi vertu dt (§ 277). 

21. I find it impossible : say— “ it is impossible to mo. ” 

23. any particular death : la mort d\in Hre quelconque. 

25. besiegingly : see § 256. 

100. 1. it was indeed : begin — “ Lovel was some time before . . ” 

4. obscurely lighted by : use a relative construction, qu! iclairaient 
a peine .... latticed : d vitraux aertia de ploinb. 

6. limited in space : say — “small.” 

7. which were, therefore . . . : auaaiy lea livrea y Uaient-ila entaaa^a 
aur deux ou troia rang a de profondeur . . 

12. which was : omit (§ 228). 

14. having their little . . . : aux petitea ailea de canard entre 
leaquellea a^ ipanouiaaaient leura groaaea Jigurea jou^luea. 

19. grim : d jigurea aivhrea, 

23 on account of : say — ‘ ‘ and. ” 

25. panelled or wainscoted : or/t^ de panneaux ou de lamhria. 

27. being: omit. 

28. and as many . . : d^ autre party autant de figurea au regard 
adv^re . . . images de sea propres anctirea. 

34. in the midst : au beau milieu. 

36. which: begin a fresh sentence — “superstitious eyes might 
have taken it . . . ” 

41, when discovered : une foia tremvi. 
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101. 2. gathered in : s'dtait empar^e de, 

4. as that of going home : say — “as to {que de) go home.” 

7. half wild : un sauvageon. 

17. were thieves : rCitaient qn\in tas de voleurs. got : see § 256. 

18. to drive : comme momiiire. 

19. had reached . . . : say — “ was at its height {comhle), and that 
flight to {auprhs de) the gipsies was . . .” 

24. who found fault with her : qui la trouvait fautive. 

28. a letter . . . and just let him know : un billet dans lequel elle 
lui ferait connaitre. 

102. 1. some hardships in the life of plants : les miseres des plantes. 

3. between : see § 277. lives : see § 214. 

4. the struggle for existence : la lulte pour la vie. 

9. did but : n"a fait que. 

13. and there are : et Von observe. 

14. there are not wanting : begin the sentence with “ those who” 
and end with “ arc by no moans rare.” 

17. nor even those : ceux-ld m^me ne le sont pas (§ 137). 

20. or a crystal of alum grow: on president d la formation d\in 
cristal d\ilun. 

23. laying stress on : faire particulik,rement remarquer, 

25. pregnant : important. 

29. any : n'importe quel (§ 166). 

32. of to-day ... of yesterday : actuelles . . . pass^es. 

37. hard, matter-of-fact deductions : les deductions dvidentes et 
inddniahles. 

39. into : d tr avers. 

42. then, and not till then ; say — “ then perhaps, and then only. * 

43. fit: armds. start on our quest after : say — “ commence the 
study of.” 

103. 1. 1 was thrown : je me trouvai placd. 

5. I concluded : supply “therefrom {cn).” 

8. my own talk : ma conversation a moi. 

10. knew . . . thought : supply en with each of these verbs. 

12. directions : branches (f.). 

13. the results of much observation : say — “ many fruitful observa- 
tions.” 

15. more than one : see § 6, note. 

17. youthful : see § 218. 

18. dull ; bornd. 

27. get one of them : chambrer Vun d'entre eux. 


F. p. c. 


17 
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104. 2. from the site of : de la place qiC avail occupSe. 

5. placed : say — “it was constructed,” and connect the following 
sentence by “and.” 

9. less: auquel manquaiL lattices: vitraux 

12. a wondrous specimen : say — “it was a wondrous specimen.” 

16. of what . . . : say — “which seemed ... to consist only of 
fanciful open work {d^covpures capricieuscH)." 

18. the house of Mamey : la famille Marney. Notice the omission 
of the preposition in such phrases. 

21. all perfect, and all of carved black oak : say— “ of old carved 
oak, perfectly preserved.” 

25. ancient state and splendour: say — “ancient and stately 
splendour.” See § 209. 

27. noble : gentleman. 

29. you ascended . . . : say — ‘ ‘ one had access [aceddait) to it by 
ascending . . . and after having traversed.” 

33. rich in history : dont chacun avail une histoire inlereasante. 

36. even to this . . . : say — “to this chamber, in spite of its 
royal dimensions ...” 

106 2. much of his popularity . . . : this sentence must be in- 

verted ; see § 178, note. Translate “ we believe ” by selon nous. 

5. it: cela. 

6. which would otherwise . . . : say — “which would not have 
failed to attack [s^altaquer d).” 

7. so great a favourite : autant le favori. 

11. hearing: omit. 

17. when burning with : alors quHl itait divori de. 

23. in one : en une seule personne. heightened by . . . : say — 
“and, in addition, something delicate which was no other than 
Addison himself.” 

26. he went on in ... : say — “he traversed a series of great 
thoughts and in a language which ...” 

106. 7. they were more like each other: say — “ they resembled 
each other more than do usually brothers ; ” see § 184, 1, and § 177, 
note 1. 

9. that every face should be clean-shaven .... say — “that every 
man should have the beard entirely shaved, that he should have the 
hair powdered and the neck {la nuque) adorned ...” 

11. biting winds . . .: say — “ the wind (^a 6ise) had tanned them 
and the sun of the tropics had bronzed them ” 
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106. 16. older : d*un certain dge. 

18. weather-beaten : vieux. 

20. Red Indian faces : Jigures de peaux -rouges. 

21. I could hardly . . . : say — “ I did not manage {arriver) to eat, 
so much I was occupied in watching them.” 

24. I seemed to read : il me semUait lire (§ 22). 

107. 6. were offered : supply — “ to the French poet. ” 

13. till his means . . . : say — “ as long as his resources were below 
his desires.” 

14. his greediness for lucre .... son dpreti au gain se mani/esta 
sans souci de. 

21. the lady’s : say — “ this lady’s” (§ 133). 

22. was there ever? vil-on jamais ? 

26. with great dexterity : say — ‘ ‘ was crafty {Jin) enough to play 
indifference.” 

' 27- seemed inclined : se donna Vair. 

28. of which the sense was that : say — “ according to which.” 

30. soon carried : see § 267. 

33. the end . . . : say — “how would end relations which began 
{(Uhutaient) thus ” ; see § 207. 

108. 1. beyond control : say — “ which one is powerless to control 
[maitriser).” it is like seeing : il semble voir. 

2. gone mad : say — “ taken with sudden madness.” 

3. she : le vaisscau. 

9. half-stripped ; d demi vetus. 

14. two apparently ladies : deux d^entre elles ividemment des 
femmes du monde. 

17. at once and correctly judged to be the mate : qu^on prenait de 
suite, et avec raison, pour le second. 

19. now only marked . . . : say — “ which, at this moment, only 
distinguished itself from the whitened sea as a spot {tache) more 
white still.” 

21. head: say — “prow.” 

22. on board : omit. 

25. was coming : say — “was near.” 

29. standing steady in : debout, impossibles, formant . . . 

109. 5. remains unchanged : say— “has not been modified 

6. signatories to : cosignataires de. 

7. the year : VanrUe courante. 
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109 . 8. to dissuade : dans le hut de d^conseiller d» 

9. they : les puissances (§ 224). 

13. yet : supply d Vheure actudle. * 

20. to terminate : V expiration de {§ 234). 

24. in consequence of . . . : fWa suite du fait que le gouvernement 
chinois avait transgressi, 

33. held in celebration of : say — “ by which has been celebrated.*' 

35. the bond of union between : say — “ the ties which unite ” (§ 277). 
45. of my officers of all ranks : dont ont fait preuve un grand 

nomhre de fonctionnaires de tout rang. 

47. and with an anxious desire to : et en ayant soin, au plus haut 
point, de. 

54. which caused a large number of deaths : qni a sdvi. 

58. to prevent it from spreading: say — “to prevent the pro- 
pagation of the scourge ” (§ 284). 

60. there is a steady decrease . . . : say — “ one observes (con-s^a^e) 
a continual diminution from the point of view as well of the number 
of sick as of the number of deaths." 

110. 2. the sound of : omit. 

3. in the nose : du nez. 

4. twang: cacophonic (f.). 

5. when aggravated : say — “when its sounds are swollen." 

6. would have some mercy on him : de compatir d ses sou f ranees. 
8. a consultation of the clan . . . : say— “ the clan, in an assembly 

held to settle [vider) the question, decided.” 

] 6. is fain : en est rdduit. 

20. that looks into : s%ir. 

24. in the way of : omit these words and put the following sub- 
stantives in the plural. 

30. where we dined by invitation: say — “who had invited us to 
dinner." 31. savours of : rappelle. 

34. to gentlemen dependents . . . : pour des parents du sexe 
masculin qui vivent aux crochets de la famille, et pour les pique- 
assieties, 

36. occasional : express this by using the verb improviser. 

37. heath : use the plural. 

42. so much to my satisfaction : say — “ so well." 

43. it: say— “this couch ” (§ 224). 

111. 6. from the world : omit, in taking administration : d sa 

prise de. gesiion. 
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111. 7. the coat . . . : see § 178. 

0. hold together : use durer. 

18. had laid a foundation: eutjetd Us bases de V instruction de Le 

Fevre, 

20. Whitsuntide : supply aux vacances de. 

23. when : d cette ^poque. 

4. kindling: say — “kindled.” 

25. he left his Greek and Latin without leave ; il laissa Id grec et 
latin. 

28. along with it : omit. 

29. twice : par deux fois, 

31. hung down his head : sa iete retomha. 

34. untouched : totijours. 

39. this will not fail thee : elle ne te trahira pas. 

40. musing a little : un peu reveur. 

42. shape . . . another course : say — “find another career. 

112. 1. one effective regiment : Veffectif d'un regiment. 

3. than we could spare : say — “ than we [en) had to lose.* 

4. opened : supply lefeu. 

7. we could scarcely believe . . . : d peine nous pUmes en croire 
nos yeux. 

8. surely that handful. . .: say — “was that handful of men 
going to . . .” 

10. and far indeed was it removed from : laissant bien loin, 

14. without power to aid : imjjuissants. 

16. the distance of : omit 

17. belched forth, from thirty ... a flood of . . . : say — “sent 
them a torrent of . . . vomited by thirty ...” 

19. their flight was marked . . . : make the whole sentence 
active. 

22. they never halt . . . : say — “ tliey continue to advance with- 
out slackening {ralentir).” 

2.3. with diminished ranks : say — “ their ranks are diminished ” ; 
put a semi-colon after “ accuracy,” and then continue in the present 
tense. 

34. as they stood : debout d c6t(i de lew's pieces. 

37. when : put a semi-colon, and say “ but.” 

113. 5. if he went on with his work at once : de se metti'e de suite 
d la hesogne. 

6. up : en montant. he saw : supply hriller. 
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113. 10. the bustling preparations : lea alUcs et venues occafiionnhs 
par les pr^paratifs. 

11. consequent thereupon: omit. Translate “steam up” by 
ichapper, 

13. was gall and wormwood . . . : mit Gabriel en rage. 

17. who crowded round them as they flocked up stairs : qui les 
entouraient et escaladaient avec eux les Stages. 

18. in : say — “in playing at.” 

23. strode along: say — “continued his way.” 

25. such ... as ... : say — “ some . . . whom . . .” 

26. until he turned into : say — “ until he had turned the corner of. ” 

27. Gabriel had been looking forward : use larder impersonally. 

32. a young urchin . . . : say — “ the joyous sounds of a Christmas 
song shouted vociferously by an urchin.” 

33. this very sanctuary : ce sanctuaire par excellence. 

39. to keep himself company : %)our ne pas se sentir si seul. 

40 was shouting out . . . : s'^.poumonail a hr aider sa chanson. 

45. with his hand to his head : en se froitant la tele. 

46. tune: say — “song.” very heartily to himself : d'une fagon 
extremement satisfaite. 

114. 2. sad : supply ieiute (f.). 4. finery : use vHements (m.). 

5. wampum-belts . . . : say — “wearing belts of wampum {coquil- 

lages) and feathers, daubed with red and yellow ochre ...” 

11. claimed by : say — “accorded to.” 

12. the Spanish Main : les colonies espagnoles. 

13 humours : divertissements (m.). 

14. rough-looking desperadoes : say — “ regular {vrais) brigands of 
savage aspect.” 

15. and an immensity of beard : express this by the adjective 
hirsute qualifying /ace. 

17. and sustaining : say — “and which sustained.” 

22. tobacco : omit, and supply sans vergogne. 

25. draughts : de fortes lampdes. 

26. the gaping crowd around them : say — “ the crowd which 
regarded them gaping {houche hde).” 

27. it remarkably characterized: say — “it is a characteristic 
feature of.” 

28. that a licence was allowed : que la grande licence accordie ; 

see § 186. 29. on : say — “committed on”( § 277). 

31. would go near to be ... in our own : say — “ would run the 
risk now-a-days of seeing himself ...” 
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114. 33. this very ship’s crew : say — “ the crew of the ship of 

which I speak ” 

35. on : au prejudice de (§ 277). 

37. necks: say -“head.” 

39. very much : omit. 

40. any attempts at : say — “a shadow of.” 

43. nor : omit, and make the sentence negative. 

45. it was disreputable. . . : say — “one could (subj.) neither 
deal without falling into discredit nor associate [frayer) if the 
opportunity of doing so [tn) presented itself.” 

48. jolly seafaring men : marina en gogueite, 

116. 5. lingering : say — “languishing.” 

6. young - say — “new.” 

9. when he had reached the outskirts : say — “when ho had left 
behind him the last houses.” 

14. the tracts of original forest . . . : say — “ the primitive forest 

only yielded to the cleared ground in a very small proportion.” 

IG. whirling away : emportant en Wurbillon. 

19. the road had . . . : say— “the road which had just . . . was 
opening on to . . .” 

26. could not but : say — “could not prevent himself from.” 

27. made accursed : aouilU. 

29. one hasty grave ; une fosse creuade en hate. 

30. on which they suffered : inatrurneiit de leur sujoplice. he 
struggled : il ae 7'oidit. 

32. compelled himself : say — “ was sufficiently master of himself.” 

116. 8. of : qiCentrahie (§ 277). 

10. with as free a hand ; avec autant de prodigaXitd, 

11. has been so trained . . . that his body is ... ; say — “has, 
from his youth, habituated his body to be . . 

15. parts : facultds (f.). 

17. to be turned : omit, and spin : d tisaer. 

19. is stored with : a' eat assimild. 

22 trained to come to heel by . . . the servant of ... : say— 
“habituated to obey ... in the service of , . .” 

26. and no other: say — “and such a man only.” I conceive: 

selon 7noi. 

28. he will make the best of her: il en tirera lea plus grands 

avantagea. 

30. her conscious self : soil incarnation. 
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117. 3. in the centre : supply — “which existed,” see § 277. 

4. to lack : manquer de. 

G. was : use present tense. 

9. than it is : see § 184. 

14. had seen floating : see § 62. 

16. shaped wood : hois iravailU. 

118. 2. on her knees : use a past participle only. 

6. a few minutes are all, etc. : say — “ there remain to you now 
only,” etc. 

14. why he came : say — “ the object of his coming ” (§ 234). 

17. likewise : see § 103, 7. 

21. may it profit you : see § 42, 2. 

24. treasure : use conserver pr^cieusement. 

119. 5. it : must be expanded, see § 224. 

7. this was : use present tense. 

13. in it : say — “ at that time.” 

15. that the glow, etc. ; see § 68. 

16. left to us : see § 237 (1). 

120. 1. little suspected : use »ie se doiiter (jnhrt. 

6. old: say — “advanced.” 

8. not expecting him to live, etc. : say — “reckoning on {escoinp- 
tcr) his speedy death.” 

11. gallant: i.e. brave. 

12. not the kind of person to : pas homme a. 

16 own* propre. 

19. with : malgrL 

23. recognise him as, etc. : say — “recognise in Inm his son.” 

121. 4. in obtaining recognition : use se fairc reeoimaUre. 

5. having bound himself, etc.: say- -“ having taken {preter) 
an oath ” etc. 

9. when he : say — “and even then he only.” 

11. raising money : use se procurer des fonds. 

12. quarrels among : see § 277. 

16. except so far as it was affected : say — “ with the exception 
of the restriction imposed by.” 

18. under these : see § 233. 

19. worked ; use f one tionner. 

23. unpopular with : rned vu de. 
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122. 7. about two hours’ run : say— “after a run of about two 
hours.” 

12. are huddled together : preamnt. 

15. everywhere in : say — “ throughout the whole valley.” 

123. 2. rate : train, at which : insert a verb ; see § 277. 

5. with such despatch as we might: say — “with all possible 
despatch.” 

14. earlier : lointain. 

17. betwixt . . . and: make “ the want of capital” the subject, 
and use d\in c6td . . . de V autre. 

20. exercise: say — “enjoyment.” 

22. wrong : mauvaia. 

33. to which : begin a new principal clause. 

124. 2. beguiled the way : use tromper la monotonie du chemin. 

3. as : en. 

*8. human nature: take “that his hours flowed . . . public life” 
next, and begin a fresh sentence with : “the period . . . resent- 
ment.” The sentence as it stands is too long and intricate to make 
good French. 

15. flung his reins on ; use Idcher la bride aiir. 

18. mood: say — “ disposition of mind.” 

20. quarter : coin. 

125. 2. I had a finger in the pie : je iCy ai paamii. Use historic 
present, 

4. what the question was : use it a'agit dc, 

14. to give my own opinion on the subject : pour en dire mon avis. 

19. at it : y. 

21. with all deference : sauf correction. 

24. so much to the point : ai ad rem. I carried the meeting with 

me : fentrainai VaasemhUe. 

126. 5. lively ridicule : mordante ipigramme. 

7. unguarded : hdiapp^,. 

10. think it any advantage : say — “ believed in the advantage of 
having.” 

12. was almost entirely rhetorical : prochde preaque enti^rement 
de la rMtorique. 

26. trite : banal, niceties : pointilleriea. 

28. infected : use gagner. 29. conceit : pointe. 
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127. 2. the French language : say — “ French spoken.’* 

3. nurse: honne {(V enfant). 

4. never left it till within : say — “ left it for the first time.” 

6. can make shift to talk it a little : use commeneer a 8*en tirer 
un pen. 

10. made a point of : say — “ applied myself to.” 

14. take pains with : use soigner. to be much at a loss : etre 
embarj’assd. 

20. own: say — “maternal.” 

35. shelf : rayon (Varmoire. 

128. 2. pregnant : use groa de portde. 

5. no words could have been : see § 237, 2. 

6. none : on qni^ see § 68. 

7. the people have delighted to honour : \xsq se faire une joie de 
feter and remember that peuple is singular. 

14. geographically : say — “ in the geographical sense of the 
word. ” 

15. stand for : use reprdsenter. 

16. as between neighbours, friendship is : say simply— “ friend- 
ship between neighbours is.” 

22. and every reason that it should : turn the phrase somewhat 
thus — “ on the contrary all possible reasons require that it should 
be so.” 

25. existing ones : use a relative clause. 

26. that to place : take “task” from 1. 28 here and say — “ the 
task of placing.” 

28. good will : supply “reciprocal” to balance “ mutual ” in the 
same line. 

.30. it : use a substantive (§ 224). 

33. to pledge : faire raison d 

129. 8. Londoners : say — “ its inhabitants.” 

12. insularity: say — “ insular pride.” 

14. with ... in them : use a participle. 

15. welcome : use saluer. 

19. continental conception of: say — “the idea formed on the 
continent of,” see § 277. 

21 . without reason : d tort. 

22. we are at our best : say — “we show our best side.” 

29. in being : bieii vivanie. 
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130. 10. and keep their wits : mais qui ne perdent pas la tke. 

11. decent: honnete. 

13. it is very much to ... : say — “if he is not, it is a cause of 
great discredit {ddconsidAralion) for him.” 

14. what is the use? qiCai-je hesoin ? 

16. such as : say — “some (e7i) . . . which.” 

17. Somerville : Us P elites- Maisons. 

18. anything that : tout ce qui (§ 166). 

23. no matter whether a fakir . . . : say — “let it be indifferently 
an article of faith for the fakir ...” 

25. that condition . . . ; cUst une condition, et qui devient normals, 
dans la cir Constance. 

131. 1. so much: omit. Put a full stop after “actions,” and 
begin— “ that is so true that ...” 

13. what else but . . . : say — “is Glenalvon other than?” 

' 14. the rack : la roue. 

18. while : omit, and put a semi-colon after “attended to.” 

20. these things represented : say — “ these personages on the stage 

la scdne).^^ 

27. when we have given up . . . : say — “but when {qup), re- 
nouncing the advantage of being able to abstract which he who 
reads possesses over him who sees, we go and see ...” 

32. the painful anxiety about the act . . . : Vanyoisse poiynante 
qui vous saisit au sujet du crime mir le point de se commettre. 

36. where : say — “ for, in reading.” 

132. 2. objurgations of : say — “ reproaches addressed to.” 

1 1 . intense exertion : rude exercice, 

12. of toil : de V effort. 

20. for one could see . . . : say — “ for, by («) the paleness of their 
faces and by the quivering of their lips, one could see.” 

24. and felt : begin a fresh sentence with — “ I felt.” 

27. the swift, whispering rush : le sifflement accilM. 

29. the grim, breathless . . . : say — “ by the sombre silence of the 
rowers and by their panting efforts.” 

35. and the foremost ; au premier rang. 

133. 2. and : omit. 

5. reads with the back of his head : say — “ reads what is behind 
his head. ” 

16. I throw out : say — “I leave.” 
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133. 18. how . . . how . . . : express this only once by comhicn 
nous sornrnes a la fois . . . 

134. 3. by form of law : de par une loi. 

8. dead: say — “dumb.” which with swift stroke . . . : say — 
“ with swift strokes ... it has wasted ...” 

11. say: disons. 

V2. in the belly of ... : say — “ in the belly in fusion of his own 
brazen bull” (§ 218). 

16. home : a Icur point de depart. 

17. too : d f<on tour. 

18. that if he had . . . : “ that it is {se irouve) very fortunate for 
him that there is a higher one.” 

21. as the like . . . : say — “ this is what such deeds must produce 
and do produce certainly.” 

23. is of the skin : c'ettt le corps. 

25. went : say — “ was dragged.” 

136. 2. of preparation and of awakening suspense : 

vaguCf iiKUcise. 

6. morning was come : say — “ dawn had risen.” 

11. was conducting : se produisait. 

12. with which my sympathy . . . : say — “ my sympathy for this 
struggle was by so much more unbearable as I only understood 
indistinctly its place . . .” 

20. deeper than ever plummet sounded : dans des pro/ondeurs 
insondables. 

22. deepened : allait (jrandissant. 

25. hurrying to and fro: say — “people rushing hitlier and 
thither,” 

29. and but a moment allowed : et puis le moment supreme. 

136. 1. meal of ... : say — “meal where reigned , . .” (§ 277). 

3. what precious things . . . : say — “ what charming viands the 
word and the ardour of the guests served at . . .” 

7. ease: laisser -alter {m.). 

11. wound up the spirit : monte les facultes. 

12. every stroke . . . : say — “ to every stroke . . . the genius of 
the moment replied by a faithful echo.” 

13. the wallet . . . : say — “the memory arrived, loaded with the 
anecdotes of the day ...” 

18. burthened with a joint : plongi dams uu roshif. 

20 applauded : use/aire fete d. 
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136. 24. nay : hieii plus. 

27. and open the heart . . . : say — “and if {que) the god of wine 
had opened his heart with his irresistible key.” See § 64, note. 

30. in the amatory fondness of the fermented blood ; 6chapp6 k 
V effervescence du sang dans un moment de tendresse hacliique. 

33. no bridge from board to bed : il vCy avail point, de la table an 
lit, ce pont pdrilleux a jrancliir. 

38. bourne : use repos. 

39. the cenatorial reveller : le gai convive. 

137. 8. rankles still in the bosoms : say — “ awakens still rancours 
in.” 

10. they pant for : ilsaftendent impatients. 

14. there is : say — “ there would be.” 

25. and comrades falling, and . . . : say — “ the comrades fallen, 
the survivors were closing {serraient) resolutely the ranks.” 

31. at length and at once to sweep : pour balayer et dn coup. 

33. and spite of all : indbranlables. 

38. the post : les positions (f . ). 

40. the pursuit rolled miles away ; on s'dloignait d la pour suite de 
Vennemi enfnite. 

42. on his face : la face contre terre. 

138. 1. every inch of him : tout en Ini est d'' un roi. 

4. no sceptre but . . . : say — “no other sceptre than that of . . .” 

7. unobtrusive in colour or out : de couleur pen voyante, de coupe 
simple. 

9. with an underhand suspicion of oil : en som-main, avec un 
soupt^on d'huile. 

11. their soot-pots : leurs pots de noir. 

16. and has superlative grey eyes in it : les yeux gris sont d'une ex- 
pression pen ordinaire. 

22. there were : lui dchurent. great unconscious and some con- 
scious pride : une grande fierU, surtout inconsciente, mais en partie 
voidue. 

26. snuffy nose : son nez hume Vair. 

27. like an old snuffy lion on the watch : on dir ait unvieux lion 
renijlant Vair, d VafiU. 

32. not of glaring size : sans exets. 

34. resting on : unie d. 

139. 3. faultless and unforced : sans ddjaut et sans contrainte. 

6. colours : varidtds. shapeliness ; dUgance de tournure. 
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139. 8. he : c^eM lui. 

11. mended: corrigds. 

13. the bright and morning star of the full midsummer day : la 

hrillante etoile annonciatrice de la pleine et re^phndimante lumi^re 
estivale. 

24. than any other on record : que vUimporte quelle autre dans les 
annales de Vhistoire. 

30. of any other man’s : qni soil a un autre. 

140. 7. before the day is half over : avant le didin du jour. 

10. with us : say — “in our climates.” 

15. to cleave his way : se frayer un passage. 

25. till they become : jusqu^a former. 

29. too soft for . . . : say — “much too soft for one to detect it 
during the day, even by listening [cnpretant Voreille)''‘ 

30. every breath of summer wind : le phis Uger zephyr. 

33. every breath of the night wind : chaque soujfle nocturne. 

38. there is sound in . . say — “the silence of the longest 
winter night is broken.” 40. drifting storm : tourmente (f.). 

41. there is ... a loud crack of the ice in ... : on entend un fort 
craqnement ; dest une fissure dans la glace de . . . 

48. where the sawyer may plant hia mill : oil Vkomme puissc in- 
staller line scierie. 

141. 4. a soft swathing : les lariges moelleux. 

8 an obedience : say — “ a duty of obedience.” 

12. vicissitude : VInstahiliU 

13. ceaseless down -rushing of the universal world-fabric : say — 
“ incessant and universal fall which carries away the whole machine 
of the world.” 

15. we taste : nous goUtons, enfants. 

18. is at hand : te guette. 

22. celestial Nepenthe : 6 divin remhde . 

25. as yet : pour eux encore. 

142. 1. as we go ... : say — “ as we seek feverishly to reach and 
to seize some shred of knowledge.” 

7. ho is hurled out . . . : say — “this man is at last thrown into 
(a) the gloomy and boundless ocean which engulfs him.” 

9. we are torn away from . . . : say — “obliged to abandon our 
theories, we are carried away in a whirl of contradictions ; life shows 
us turn by turn different aspects to the point that we must be {il faut 
Ure) foolish or knavish {de mauvaise foi) to remain attached ...” 
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142. 15. we are no sooner ... \ a peine emfantSy nous sommes 
hommes. 

17. jilted: irahis. 

21. in which things are tested to a scruple ; oii tout esl rigourense- 
ment ivalu6.^ iprouvi a la coupelle. 

26. a constant : stables. 

143. 1. the great world of woman : cc monde immense qu'est la 
femme. 

2. the lunar varieties : les changements tout lunaires. 

6. of his power : propre a son gdnie. 

9. reasons emanating from : et qui tiennent a. 

13. who, let us ask, who but Shakespeare: say — “what other 
than Shakespeare, I ask.” 

14. for effectually working : pour rdaliser et mcttre en muvre. 

23. suggested : dvoqude. 

27. struck at : use menacer. 

29. its local presence : le lieu hien ddjini oil elle apparait. 

31, heart-shaking : angoissant. 

35. through which the dreadful . . . : say — “through it, in the 
midst of it, the being of terror {dpouvante) appears, indistinct and 
menacing, in proportions ...” 

144. 3. exploded and put down : renversds et hafouAs. 

6. business : action (f. ). 

7. we screw everything up to that: say — “we wish to constrain 
everything to the rules of morality.” 

16. not reducible in life to the point of strict morality : qui, dans 
la vie, ne pourraient pas rentrer dans les homes d'une stride morale. 

23. all-devouring: absorbant. 

24. where: say — “there.” 

31. what is there transacting, by no modification. . . : say — 
“ what passes there, whatever modification is applied to it {qu'on y 
apporte), cannot affect us . , .” 

34. fireside : domestiques. 

37. to make assurance double . . . : pour doubler noire certitude 
et nous her par contrat d la destinde. 

42. that happy breathing- place from . . . : ce bien-heureux lieu 
de repos oit nepese plus le Jardeau de la sempitemelle question morale. 

44. the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia : sanctuaire sflr et cour des 
miracles. 45, broken up and disfranchised : interdit et ddtruit. 

51. a great blanket surtout of precaution; un grand surtout de 
laine dpaisse, prdcaution. 
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146. In translating verse into French the division of lines should 
be ignored, and the order of words must often be considerably 
modified. 

1. with meek and unaffected grace : on il paraismit avec une 
attrayanle et douce, aimpliciU. In poetic or lofty stylo the adjective 
is more often placed before the substantive than in prose. The 
exact converse is the case in English. 

2. looks: presence {1.). 

4. who came to scoff : see § 227. 

6. with steady zeal : affermis dans leur zele. 

7. with endearing wile, and plucked : et d’une main cdline Us 
prenaient. 

11. to them . . . were given : tout 6tail pour cnx. 

15. rolling . . . spread : use tourhillonner. 

146 1. some : d'aucuns, 

5. in an eddy of purposeless dust . . . : say — “spending them- 
selves in unmeaning and vain efforts, without design, in an eddy 
of dust.” 

9. but something to snatch . . . : say— “in order to snatch 
something from {a) dark oblivion, and from the devouring voracity 
of the tomb.” 

13. path to : roiUe conduisant a. clear-purposed : priconqu. 

25. the spray boils o’er its borders : la vague 6cumante envahit 
les rives, 

26. aloft the unseen. . .: say — “from on high the invisible 
avalanche descends bearing destruction.” 

147. 5. way : alUe (f.). 

6. mail -covered barons : barons veins de cottes de mailles. 

13. new courage : see § 170. 

17. the fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget : see § 178, and cp. 
next line. 

18. still : toujour 8. 

21. when decayed : alors qu'il aurap6ri (§ 248). with : d. 

148. 5. with many a jag : aux nomhreuses dentelures, 

6. shepherding: menant paitre. 

7. she leapt down the rocks : en descendant les rocs^ elk sautait. 

11. the downward ravine : le versant de la ravine. 

18. she lingered : languissammeut, elle s'acheminait. 

19. Alpheus bold : put the adjective before t^he substantive, and 
see § 96. 
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148. 23. with the spasm : aotia le choc, 

30 bars : harrierca (f. ). 

34. he followed the light of the fleet nymph’s flight : say — “he 
followed the rapid gleam of the nymph who was fleeing.” 

40. loud: hruyant. 

52. as an eagle : tel qiCun aigle. 

53. a dove to its ruin : une colombe ^perdue, 

149. 1. still stands : elle eat toujoura Id, 

4. are sleeping : use aommeiller. 

7. go ebbing and flowing : deacendent et montent. 

8. thousands of throbbing hearts: say — “thousands of hearts 
throb,” and continue with the same construction, where : quand. 

20. linger : ae aont arreUa. whose fathers from exile . . . : dont 
ha p^rea exiha^ errants, aont revenua. 

24. kirtles of homespun : jupea tiaa^ea au pays. 

' 27. the deep-voiced, neighbouring ocean: say — “the deep voice 
of the neighbouring ocean.” 

160. 2. name : prononcer lea mota de. 

4. swords and knives . . . : see § 174. 

6. to despatch myself : niHnvitant d la mort, 

10. of; omit. 

14. why should I die? ; see § 60, 9. 

161. 4. fa^-spreading : grand, 

5. not unlike : qui rappelle. 

H. unnumbered branches waving : use the present tense, beginning 
a now sentence. 

10. waits upon : say — “accompanies.” 

13. and chiming as they fall . . : butent avec un tintement joyeiLX 
contre lea menua cailloux de leur lit et vont aeperdre . . . 

20. warblers : oiaeaux chanteura. 

22. nice -fingered art : Vart aux doigta mignona. 

29. for their sake : d cause de cea scenes m^mea. 

162. 1. is not strained .* eat de vUitre point forc6. 

3. the place beneath : Vhumble plaine. it is twice blessed : it 
blesseth . . . : say — “it produces at the same time the double 
happiness of him who , . .” 

9. wherein doth sit ... : say — “ it is by it that one respects and 
fears kings.” 

F. P. C. 
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162. 15. thy plea ; Vohjel de ta pour suite. 

16. in the course of justice : a ne suivre que la rigueur de la justice. 

1 7. for : ohtenir. 

18. that same prayer : say — “ that prayer that we make for our- 
selves. ” to render the deeds of mercy : say — “ to use mercy towards 
others.” 

163. 1. with : ajoutes a (§ 277). 

3. their mountain springs : les montagnes oil ellts sourdent. 

4. a soft inland murmur : say — “ that soft murmur that the sea 
knows not. ” 

11. orchard - tufts : bouquets d'arhres fruitier s. 

12. unripe: say — “halt-ripe.” 

15. little lines of sportive wood run wild : petites lignes fuy antes 
diun 6oi.s capricleux. 

19. with some uncertain notice . . . : dont la forme iiMcise provient 
peut’Ctre du foyer de quclques nomades errant dans les hois deserts. 

164. 2. nor any . . . : say — “nor execution to any idea which is 
{snh'j.) ill calculated.” 

3 familiar : civil et poli. vulgar : bassemtnl familier. 

6. do not dull thy palm . . . : ne prodigue pas ta main et ses 
cal' esses hanales «... 

7. comrade : connaissance (f.). 

9. may beware of thee : Vevite d son tour. 

12. buy: payer; supply “it.” 

1(5. are most select and generous in that : out surtout en ce point 
un gofU exquis et noble. 

19. dulls the edge : perd V esprit. 

166. 2. wildings ; enfants sauvages. 

3. ye waft me ... : say — “you carry me back to vanished 
summer.^.” 

4. when the earth teemed . . . : oil tout dans Cunivers autour de 
moi nageait dams un bonheur fderique. 

7. for lulling me back : say — “for you lull me.” 

9. broken glades breathing their balm : clairierea embaumAes. 

10. glancing : omit. 

13. not a pastoral song . . . : say — “no pastoral song goes to my 
heart with sounds so sweet as that which ...” 

23. pebbled and minnowy : jasant sur leurs lUa de cailloux et 
remphs depoiasona. 
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165. 26. ague : omit. 

29. with the visions of youth . . . : say — “ to live again with you 
the joys of youth.” 

166. 3. to play the woman : a ressentir la faiblesse (.rant femme. 
4. thus far hear me : icoute encore ces motSy Us seront les derniers, 

7. I taught thee : je t^ai donnd une utile le^oii. 

8. the ways : les sentiers hrillants. 

9. shoals : ^cueils (m. ). 

11. one: repeat 

13. fling away : repousse loin de toi. 

15. win: say — “prosper.” 

16. love thyself last : ne sonye d toi qu^en dernier lieu. 

19. not: say — “nothing.” 

26. my integrity to heaven : ma foi devant le del. 

%1. call my own : dire Ure a moi. 

30. to : expose ... d la fureur de (§ 277). 

167. 2 lost; (Uchu. 

6. farthest : Ure le plus loin. 

11. one who brings : begin a new Gelui-ld t'apporte . . . 

18. hath not built here for his envy : n'apas consiruit cette demeure 

pour nous renvier. 

21. is worth ambition : en vaut la peine. 

22. better to reign : plutot reyner. 

168. 10. wind in warm wan weather : le doux zt'pliyr par une 
hldnc jouriUe de feu. 

12, ere its chime be done : avant que ses sons ne meurent. 

17. very sound of very light heard from morning’s rosiest height : 
son qiCon saurait d peine distinyuerde la lumiere que r^pandent d Vaube 
les deux rouyis. 

21. of welcome : omit. 

25. here that rings forth heaven : dont les sons semblent venir des 
deux. 
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PART V. 


VOCABULARY. 


jq" 13. — Words given in Notes arc not in all cases repeated in the 
Vocabulary. Proper Names are given only when different fiurn the 
English. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


a. 

. . adjective 

ad. 

. ad VO I b 

•c. 

. . conjunction 

/■. 

fennnino 

imp 

. impersonal 

inter). 

. interjection 

inlcrr. 

. intei rogativo 

inir. . 

intransitive 

m. 

. masculine 

2)crii . 

liersonal 

A, an : 

un, line. 


abandon : abandonner. 
abbey : abbaye, /. 
ability: liabilet^, capacity, /. ; 
talent, m. 

abject : mcprisable, vil, bas. 
able ; capable, h nieme, en <^.tat ; 
to be — : etre en 6tat de, etre 
k meme de, pouvoir. 
abolish: abolir, an^antir, anniiler. 
about : de, environ, vers, sur ; to 
be — to : etre sur le point 
de, aller faire, etre an moment 
de faire. 

above : prep. & ad. , au-dessus de, 
par-dessus, sur; — all: surtout. 
abroad : k I’^tranger. 
absolute : absolu, illimitc* ; abso- 
lutely : absolument, vraiment, 
positivement. 

abstraction: distraction, J.; in 
— : distraitement. 


p(. . 

pluial 

pos$. 

posBessive 

pr. . 

pionoun 

pip 

pieposition 

re! at. 

relative 

qqch. 

quolipie rliose 

qqn 

(luclqu’un 

s. . , 

substantive 

tr. . 

tiansitive 


absurdity : absurdity, f. 
Abyssinia: Ab^^ssinie,/. 
academy : academic, (^cole, 6cole 
sup^neure, J. 
accept : accepter, 
accompany : accompagner. 
accomplish: accomplir, ex6cuter, 
achever. 

according (to) : selon, suivant, ^ 
en croire. 

account: compte,r^cit,renseigne- 
ment, m. ; on — of : k cause 
de ; on that — : par (pour) 
eette raison ; to settle — s, 
r^gler los comptes. 
accumulate: accumuler, amasser. 
accurately : exactement. 
accustom: <r., accoutumer, habi- 
tuer ; iiitr.y avoir coutume de. 
acknowledge:reconnaitre,avouor. 
acquire : acqii^rir, amasser, ob> 
tenir, prendre, apprendre. 
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acre] french prose composition. [already 


acre : acre, arpent, m. 
across : k travers, en travers. 
act : aete, m . ; execution, action, 
/. ; fait, exploit, w. 
act : agir ; to — upon : agir 
d’apr^s ; to — with : avoir 
affaire avec. 

action: action,/. ; fait, m. 
active : actif, agile, 
activity : activit6, operation, f. 
additi on racldition, augmentation, 
; in — : en outre, de plus, en 
sus ; in — to which : d’ailleurs. 
address : adresser, s’adresser k, 
parler k. 
adjust: ajuster. 
adjutant : adjiidant, m. 
administer: administrer, gouver- 
ner. 

administration: administration, 
/. ; to take — : prendre gestion. 
admiration : admiration, f. 
admire : admirer, 
admit : admettre, recevoir, per- 
mettre, conduirc, permottre 
d’entrer. 
adopt : adopter, 
adoption : adoption, /. 
adorn : orner, parer. 
advance: tr., avancer ; intr.y 
s’avancer. 

advantage : a vantage, m , ; su- 
periority, f. 

advantageous : avantageux. 
adversary : adversaire, ennemi, 
rival, ni. 

advice : conseil, m 
advise: conseiller, pr6venir. 

affair: affaire,/. 
affect:affecter,emouvoir, toucher, 
affectation: affectation,/, 
affection: affection, tendrosse, /, 
affright : ypouvanter, effrayer. 
afraid : ypouvante ; to be — to : 

craindre (de), avoir peur (de). 
after : prp. & urZ.,aprys, derriere, 
selon, ensuite, au bout dc, 
selon. 

afternoon ; aprys-midi, m. 


afterwards : ensuite, apr^s, dans 
la suite, plus tard. 
again : encore, de nouveau ; 

never — ; jamais plus, 
against : oontre, vers, snr ; to 
be — : opposer. 

age: ago, m. ; ypoque, /. ; vici- 
llesso, f. ; to be twenty years 
of — : avoir vingt ans. 
aged: agy, vieux. 
agent : agent, trysorier, m. 
aggravate : aggraver, cnfler. 
agony : agonie, /. 
agree: intr.y consentir ky con- 
venir de. 

agreeable : agryable. 

aid : secours, m. 

ail : souffrir, inquiyter. 

aim : fin, f. ; but, m. 

aim: tr.y diriger ; mfr.y viser y,. 

air : air, m. 

Alan : Alain. 

alarm : alarmer, inquiyter. 
alarming : alarmant. 
alas ! hyias ! 

Alexander : Alexandre. 

Algeria: Algyrie, / 
alight : descend re, mettre pied 
k torre. 

all: a.y tout; ad.y tout entiyre- 
ment; in—: entout; — along: 
tout le long de, tout le temps, 
allied : allm. 

allow : accorder, permettre, 

laisser. 

all-powerful : tout-puissant, 
ally : alliy, m. 
almanac : almanach, m. 
Almighty : Tout-Puissant, m. 
almost : presque, k pen prys. 
alms : aumone, charity, /. 
alone : a. , scul, solitaire ; ad . , 
seulement. 

along: le long de, tout le long de; 
all — : tout le temps, depuis, 
au long. 

aloud : haut, iV haute voix. 
Alpheus : Alphye. 
already : dyj.y,. 



also] 


VOCABULARY. 


[arm 


also : aussi, 4gale merit, encore, 
de plus. 

although : quoique, hien que. 
altogether : tout k fait, vrai- 
ment. 

always : toujours, continuelle- 
mont. 

amaze : ^pouvanter, etonner, 
^merveiller, 4bahir, frapper 
d’4tonnement. 

amazement : 6tonnoment, m. ; 

surprise, f. 
amazing: 6tonnarit. 
ambassador : anibassadeur, m. 
American : am^ricain. 
amiable : aimable. 
amid(st) : au milieu dc, parmi. 
among(st) ; parmi, entrc, au 
milieu de, chez. 
ample : ample, grand, largo, 
amusement : amusement, diver- 
tissement, m. 

amusing: amusant, divertissant, 
plaisaiit. 

anachronism : anachronisme, 7)i. 
ancestor: ancetre, m. ; —a: 

ancetres, aieux, m. pi. 
ancient : ancien, antique, vicux, 
ag6. 

and : et. 
angel : ange, m. 
angel: a., seraph ique. 
anger : col^ro, /. 
anger : mettre en colerc, irriter, 
df'piter, facher. 

angry : fach^ ; to be — : se 
mettre en col^re, se laclier. 
animal : animal, m. 
animated: ariirn^. 
animosity: liaine,/. 
announce : declarer, annoncer. 
annual: annuel, 
another : un autre, encore un. 
answer : reponse, replKjue, /’. 
answer : r6pondre i\. 
antagonism : antagonisme, m. 
antagonist : aiitagoniste, m. 
antechamber : antiohambre, / 
anticinate : pr6venir, devancer 


antipathy ; antipathic, /. 
antique : vieux, antique, ancien. 
antiquity : antiquity, /. 
anxiety : inquietude, angoisse, /. 
any: quelque, quelqu’un, aucun, 
n’importe quel ; — more : en- 
core, plus, da vantage, 
anyone : quelqu’un, qui que ce 
soit. 

anything : quelque chose, rieii. 
anywhere : nulle part, partout. 
apart : d part. 

apartment : appartement, m. ; 

ohambre, y*. 

Apollo : Apollon, 
apology : excuse, /. 
apparel: vetement, m . ; parure, /. 
apparent : apparent, frapparit, 
Evident. 

apparition: apparition, vision,/*. ; 
spectre, m. 

appear : paraitre, apparaitre; to 
— before : se pri^.senter 
paraitre devaiit. 

appearance : apparenco, /. ; as- 
pect, m. ; apparition,/, 
appliance : moj en, ; remedo, 
m. 

appoint: fixer,nommer, d<^signor, 
former. 

apprehension: apprehension, 
crainte, /. 

apprise : informer, instruire. 
approach: tr., s’approcher de, 
abordcr. 

approbation : approbation, /. ; 
aveu, VI. 

approval : approbation, /. 

April : avril, m. 
apt : apte, propre. 
archangel : archange, m. 
architecture : architecture, /. 
ardour: ardeur, chaleur, passion, 
/’. 

Arethusa : Arethuse. 
arise : s’elever, decouler, pro- 
venir de. 

aristocracy: aristocratic,/, 
arm : bras, vi. 



arm] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[awaken 


arm: armer. 

armour : armure, /. ; in — : 

revetu d’armure. 
arms : armes, f. pi. 
army : arm6e, f. 
around : aiitour de. 
arrange ; arranger, 
arrangement : arrangement, m . ; 
disijosition, f. ; acoomniodc- 
ment, m. 
arrest : arreter. 
arrival: arriv6e,/. 
arrive : arriver, parvenir 4. 
arrow : fl^ohe, /. 
art : art, m. 
article : article, m. 
artillery : artillerie, /. 
artist : artiste, m. 
as: comme, lorsque, ainsi que,en, 
auasi, qne, selon que, suivant, 
tel que, puisque, tandia que ; 
as ... as : auasi . . . que, ai 
. . . que ; — for : quant d ; — 
to: aur, selon, suivant, quanta ; 
— well — : aussi bien que ; — 
soon — : aussi tot que ; — an 
honest man ; en tant qu’hon- 
nete homnio ; to be dressed — ; 
etre habill6 en. 
ascend : raonter, gravir. 
ascertain : s’assurer de, con- 
stater, reconnaitre. 
ashamed : honteux, confus ; to 
be — of: avoir honte de, rougir. 
ashore : ^ terre. 

Asia : Asie, /. 

ask : demander (^), r^clamer, in- 
terroger, s’informer, prier, in- 
viter ; to — for : demander. 
asleep : endormi ; to be — : 

dormir. 
ass : ane, rti. 

assault : assaut, m. ; attaque, f. 
assemble : rassembler. 
assert : affirmer, maintenir, d6- 
fendre, revendiquer. 
assist : aider, appuyer, favoriser, 
seconder. 

assistance: aide, f. ; secours, m. 


associate : compagnon, m. 
assort : assortir, arranger, faire 
le triage, 
assume : prendre, 
assurance : assurance, /. 
assure : assurer ; assuredly : 

assur^ment, certainement. 
astonish : 4tonner. 
astonishment: ^tonnement, w. ; 
surprise, /. 

astrologer : astrologue, m. 
at: dans, en, sur, apres, oontre, 

chez. 

Athens : Ath^nes,/. 
atomic : atomique. 
atrocity : atrocity, f. 
attachment : attacliement, m. ; 

devotion, affection,/, 
attack : attaque, /. ; assaut, m. 
attack : attaquor, assaillir. 
attempt : essai, m. ; tentative, 
entreprise, /. ; to make an — : 
tenter. 

attempt : tr. , essayer, tenter, 
ontieprendre. 

attend: /r., suivre, escorter, 
accompagner ; to — to : s’oecu- 
per de. 

attendant : serviteur, domes- 
tique, m.’y — s: gens, /)?., m. &/. 
attention: attention,/.; to pay 
— : faire attention, })r6ter 
attention. 

attitude : attitude, f. 
attract : attirer, gagner. 
audience : auditoire, m. 
aunt : tante, /. 

Austrian : Autrichien. 
authentic: autlientique, certain, 
vrai . 

author : auteur, m. 
authority : autorit^, influence, 
puissance,/.; ordre, m. 
avarice : avarice, /. 
avoid : 6viter. 
await : attendre. 
awake : 6veill6. 

awaken : tr. , 6veiller, r^veiller ; 
intr.y s’^veiller. 



aware] vocabulary. [between 


aware : vigilant ; to become — 
of ; se reiidre oonipte de. 
away : loin ; far — : bien loin ; 
three miles — : h trois milles 
de distance. 

awe : crainte, /. ; effroi, m. 
awkwardness : maladresse, gau- 
cherie, /. 

baboon : babouin, m. 
baby : b6b6, m. ; petit, m. 
bacchanalian : bachique, de bac- 
chantes, 
back : dos, m. 

bad : mauvais, mechant ; — ly : 
mal. 

baggage : bagagos, m. pi. 
bagpipe : oornemuse, J. 
ball : bal, m. 
balm *. baume, rti. 
banish : bannir. 
bank : bord, rivage, m. 
Barcelona: Barcelone. 
bare : nu, d6couvert. 
barefoot(ed) : nu-pieds. 
bareheaded : nu-tete. 
barren : sterile. 

base : bas, vil, meprisable, lS,che ; 

— ly : l^chement. 
base : asseoir, appuyer. 
basket : panier, m. ; corbeiHe,/. 
battle : bataille,/. ; combat, m. ; 
action,/. ; — field : champ de 
bataille, w. 

B. C. : avant J. -C. 
be : etre, exister, se trouver, de- 
ni eurer ; there is, there are : il 
y a ; there she is ! la voil^ ! 
what is it 7 qu’y a-t-il? 
bear : ours, m. 

bear : tr., porter, supporter, pro- 
duire,pos84der;m<r., supporter, 
beard: barbe,/. 
bearing : mine, f. ; air, port, 
maintien, m. 

beast : bete, f. ; animal, m. ; 

wild — : fauve, m. 
beat : battre, vaincre ; to — up : 
briser. 


beautiful : beau, agr4able, joli, 
superbe. 

beauty : beauts, / ; charmes, 

m. pi. 

because : car, parce que ; — of : 
h. cause de. 

become : devenir, se faire. 

bed : lit, m. ; to go to — : se 
coucher. 

bedroom : chambre k coucher. 
before : prp. , k, avant, devant ; 

ad. j auparavant, avant quo, 
avant de. 

beg : demander, prier. 
beggar : mendiant, m. 
begin: tr., commencer {k, de, 
par), se mettre k. 
behave : se comporter, se con- 
duire. 

behaviour : conduite, /. 
behind : prp., derriere ; ad., par 
derridre, en arri^re. 
behold : voir, regarder, oontem- 
pler, consid^rer. 
being : etre, m. ; existence, f. 
believe : tr. , croire, penser, esti* 
mer, s’imaginer ; I — : moil 
avis. 

bell : cloche, sonnette, /. 
belong : appartenir k. 
beloved : bien-aim^, ch^ri. 
below : prp., au-dessous de ; ad., 
en bas. 

bench : banc, m. 
beneath : prp. , sous, dessous, au- 
dessous de. 

benefit : profit, ?7i. ; jouissance,/. 
beside(s) : k c6t6 de, aupr^‘s de, 
outre, d’ailU urs, sauf , de plus, 
besiege : assi^ger. 
best : le (la) meiileur(e) ; to the — 
of my remembrance : autant 
que je puis m’en souvenir, 
best : ad., le mieux. 
betake oneself : se diriger. 
better ; a. , meillenr ; ad. , mieux ; 
it is — , il vaut mieux; so much 
the — : tant mieux. 
between : entre. 
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betwixt] FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. [Brussels 


betwixt : entre . 

beyond : au del^, par dela, en 
dehors de, hors de. 
bias : biais, m. 

Bible : bible, /. 

bid : commander c\, dire or- 
donner prier, inviier ; to — 
farewell : dire adieu, 
big ; groB, grand, 
bigot : bigot, m. 
bind ; her, attacher, obliger ; 
to be bound to : etre tenu 
de. 

bird : oiseaii, m. ; gibier, m. 
birth: naissance, /. 
bishop ; 6veque, m. 
bitter : amer, mordant, 
black : noir, sombre, 
blame : blS,me, m. 
blame : blamer, censurer, 
blanket : coiivertiire de lit, /. 
blessing : b6n6diotion, /. ; bon- 
heiir, m, ; bienfait du ciel, m. 
blood : sang, m. 
bloody : sanglant, eiisanglant^. 
blow : coup, m. 
blow: intr.^ souftler. 
blue : bleu. 

boat : bateau, m. ; eanot, m. 
body : corps, m, ; soci6t6, assem- 
bl(^e,/. 

bold : hardi, couragcux, insolent, 
audacieux, eflront6 ; — ly : 

hardiment, courageusement. 
bonnet : chapeau, m. 
book : livre, m. ; bouquin, m. 
bookshelf : rayon de biblio- 
th^que. 

boot : botte, f. 
border : border, 
bom ; 116 ; to be — : naitre. 
borrow : ernprunter k. 
borrower : emprunteur, m. 
bosom : sein, m. ; camr, m. 
both : les deux, tous les deux, 
I’un etl’autre ; — of you : vous 
deux. 

bottle : bouteille, /. 

bow : salut, in. ; leverence, / 


bow (ship) : proue,/. ; avant, m. ; 

— (weapon) : arc, m. 
bow : ini 7 \, se courber, s’in- 
cliner, saluer. 

box : boite, /. ; coffre, m. ; — 
on the ear : souftiet, m. 
boy : gar9on, enfant, m. ; jeunes 
gens, m. pi. ; jeune gar9on, 
valet, m. 

brain : cerveau, m. ; cervelle, /. 
brand : marquer. 
brass : cuivre, airain, m. 
brave : brave, vailhint,courageux, 
bravery: bravoure, intrepidity, 
vaillance, /. 

break : tr.y rompre, briser, de* 
truire, fraoasser ; intr . , se 
briser ; to — from : tr . , ar- 
racher de ; to — up : intr. , se 
disperser, s’^oouler ; to — 
one’s word : nianquer A sa 
parole ; to — off : rompre. 
breakfast : dejeuner, m. 
breast : poi trine,/. ; flancs, m.pl. 
breed : engendrer. 
bridge : pont, m. 
briefness : bnevete, precision,/, 
brigand : brigand, pi Hard, m, 
bright : luisant, 6tincolant, re- 
liusant, edatant, vif. 
brilliancy : edat, m. ; splen- 
deur, /. 

brilliant : bnllant, etincelant. 
brim : bord, m. 

bring : apporter, amener, con- 
duire ; to — before : mettre 
en presence de ; to — back : 
rapporter, ramener ; to — on : 
attirer ; to — out : apporter. 
Britain : Bretagne, /. 
broad: large. 

broken : casse, brise, ecrouie. 
bronze : bronze, m. 
brook : ruisseau, torrent, m. 
brother : frere, m. 
brow : front, m. 
brown : brun, de couleur bruiie, 
noir. 

Brussels : Bruxelles. 



brutal] 


VOCABULAIIY. 


[change 


brutal : brutal, cruel, 
buccaneer : pirate, m. 
bud : bouton, bourgeon, m. 
budding : bourgeonnement, m. 
build : tr. , batir, construire. 
building : batiment, (Edifice, m. 
bulk : masse,/. 

bundle : paquet,?/i. ; monceau,m. 
Burgundy : Bourgogne, /. 
bum : tr. , bruler ; iiitr. , brulor ; 

to — with : etre d6vor6 de. 
burning : brul6, w. ; feu, m. 
bush : buisson, m. 
business : affaire, /. 
bust : buste, vi. 
busy : occupy, affair^, actif. 
busy : occuper ; to — oneself : 
s’occuper (de). 

but : mais, en revanche, si ce 
n’est, sinon, seulenient, ne . . . 
que ; I cannot — : je ne puis 
m’empecher de, 
butcher : boucher, m. 
butter : beurre, m. 
butterfly : papillon, m. 
buy : acheter, payer, 
by : pres de, aupres de, par, sur, 
d’apr^s, selou. 

cabinet : cabinet, coffrc, bahut, 

m, 

calculation : calcul, m. 
call : appeler, crier, nomnier, 
dire ; to — out ; animer ; to 
— to : appeler. 
callous : insensible, 
calm : calnie, tranquille. 
camp : camp, m. 
campaign; campagne, / 
can : pouvoir, etre capable de, 
savoir. 

canal : canal, m. 
cannon : canon, m. 
canoe : canot, m. 
canvas ; canevas, m. ; toile, f. 
capable : capable, propre ^ 
Capetown : Cap, m. 
capital : capitale, f. (city) ; 
capital, m (money). 


Capitol : Capitole, m. 
capitulation: capitulation,/, 
captain : capitaine, m. 
captivate : captiver, s^duire. 
captive : captif, -ve, m. & /. 
care : inquietude, peine, /. ; to 
take — : avoir soin, prendre 
soin, prendre garde ; to — for: 
go u ter. 

careful (to be) : avoir soin, 
prendre garde ; — ly : soi- 

gneusement, attentivement. 
carriage : voiture, f. ; open — : 

voituro d6couverte. 
carry ; porter, mener, conduire* 
I’eniporter sur ; to — off : em- 
porter, enlever. 

cast : jeter, lancer ; to — down : 
abattre. 

castle : chateau, fort, m. 
cat : chat, m. 

catastrophe : catastrophe, /. 
catch : prendre, saisir, at- 

traper. 

catholic : eatholique. 
cause : cause, /. 
cause : causer, faire. 
cavalier : cavalier, m. 
cavalry : cavalerie, /. 
cave : caverne, /. 
cease : tr. , cesser (do), 
celestial : celeste, divin. 
cell : cellule, /. 
censer : encensoir, m. 
censure; critique, censure,/, 
censure : censurer, blamer. 
century : si^cle, m. 
ceremony ; c6r6monie, /. 
certain : certain, shr, Evident ; 
— ly : ad., certainement, as- 
sur^ment. 
chain: chaine,/. 
chain : enchalner. 
chair : chaise, /. ; si^ge, m. 
chamber : chambre, /. 
champion ; champion, d^fenseur, 
m. 

change : changement, m. 
change : tr., ^changer (contre). 



channel] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[comb 


changer ; to — into : trans- 
former (en). 

channel : cheiial, m. ; canal, 711. 
chaos : chaos, m. 
character : caractere, rn. ; per- 
sonne, reputation, nature, 
renommee, /. ; personnage, 
trait, 7 n. 

characteristic: caracteristique,/. 
characteristic : caracteristique. 
charge : charge, f. 
charge : charger, reconimander, 
accuser, attaquer. 
charitable : charitable, bien- 
faisant. 

Charles V. (Emperor) : Charles- 
Quint. 

charm : oharme, m. 
chase (engrave) : ciseler. 
chasm : breche, /*. ; gouffre, 
abime, m. 

cheerful : gai, joyeux, gracieux, 
enjoue. 

chemistry: chimie,/ 
cherish : cherir, aimer, 
cherub : cherubin, m, 
chest : cofFre, tu, 
chief : chef, commandant, m. 
chief : principal ; — ly : princi- 
palement, surtout, d’ordinaire. 
child : enfant, ra. k f. 
childish : cnfantin, pueril. 
chimerical : chimerique. 

China: Chine,/. 

Chinese : Chinois ; a., chinois. 
choose : choisir, faire choix de, 
61ire. 

Christian : chr^tien. 
chronology : chronologic, /. 
chuckle : ricaner. 
church : t^gliso, f, ; temple, m. ; 
chapelle, /. 

churchyard : cimeti^re, m. 
circle : cercle, m. 
circumstance : circonstance, /. ; 
4v6iiement, m. 

citizen : citoyen, tu. ; fellow — ; 

concitoyen, m. 
city: ville,/. 


clad : vetii, habilI6. 
claim: demande, pretention,/. ; 
to lay — to a thing: pre- 
tendre^i qqch. ; avoir desprt^*- 
tentioiis k qqch. 
claim : r^clamer, pr6tendre L 
clamour : cri, ?n. ; clameiir, /. ; 
bruit, m. 

clap : bruit, fracas, m. 
clasp : embrasser, 6treindre, 
serrer. 

class : olasse, /. ; ordre, m. 
clear : clair, net, Evident ; — 
purposed : pr<^con<^u. 
cleared : d6frich6 (soil). 

Clement : Clement, 
clever : habile, adroit, 
climate : climat, 7 n. 
climb : (r., nionter, grimpersur. 
clime : climat) m. 
cloak : manteau, 771. 
clock : horloge, pendule, /. ; one 
0 ’ — : une heure. 
close by : tout pr^s de. 
close : tr. , fermer, conclure, ter- 
miner. 

close-shut : e^troitement ferni^. 
clothe : ir.y habiller, revotir, 
vetir, couvrir. 
clothing : veteraent, ?a. 
cloud : nuagc, 771. 
cloud : obscurcir. 
cloudy : nuageux,obscur, sombre, 
couvert(ciel), charg6 de nuagea. 
club : 80 ci 6 t 6 , f. ; cercle, m. 
coat : habit, m. 
coin : pierce de monnaie, /. 
cold : froid , m, 
cold : froid. 

collapse : s’afFaisser, s’^erouler. 
collect : recueillir, ramasser. 
collective : collectif. 
colonial : colonial, 
colony : colonie, /*, 
colour : couleur, /. 
coloured people : indig(^nes,m.pf. 
colourless : pale, incolore. 
Columbus : Colomb, w. 
comb : peigne, m. ; crete, /. 
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combat] 


VOCABULARY. 


[conscious 


combat : combat, 711. 
combine : combiner, arranger, se 
liguer, se coaliser. 
combined: coalis6. 
come : venir, arriver, s’avancer 
(vers), se diriger ; to — across : 
s’avancer ; to — back : revenir; 
to — forth : apparaitre, sortir, 
s’avancer ; to — into : entrer 
dans, envahir ; to — in (into): 
entrer (dans) ; to — from : 
sortir (de) ; to — out : sortir ; 
to — over : venir, traverser ; 
to — to : parvenir, se rendre, 
ai river ; to — up : monter ; to 
— up to : aller A, s’approclier 
de. 

comfort : consolation, f. ; agr(S- 
ment, in. ; bien-etre, m. 
command : commandement,ordre, 
m. ; to have at — : i)ouvoir 
disposer de. 

command : commander L 
commander : commandant, gene- 
ral, chef, in. 

commencement: commencement, 
d6but, m. 

commendation: recommandation, 
/• 

commerce ; commerce, m. 
commit : commettre. 
common : bruy^re, /. 
common : commun, ordinaire, 
populaire, moyen ; — soldier, 
simple soldat ; — ly : com- 

mandment, ordinairement. 
Commons (House of) : chambre 
des communes, /. 
community: comrnunautd, so- 
cidtd, /. 

companion : compagnon, m. 
company: compagnie, sooidtd, f. ; 

gens, m. &/. ; troupe, f. 
compare : comparer, 
compel : forcer, contraindre, 

astreindre, obliger. 
complain : se plaindre. 
complaint : plainte, /. : mdcon- 
tentement, m. 


complete : com plot, achevd, par 
fait ; — ly : compldtement. 
comply : s’acoommoder 4, se 
rendre k. 

compose : composer, 
composure : tranquillity, /. ; 
calme, m. 

comprise : contenir, renfermer, 
compulsion : contrainte, /. 
conceal : cacher, dissimuler. 
concealment : retraite, /. 
conceive : concevoir. 
concern : toucher, regarder. 
concerning: concernant, touch - 
ant, au sujet de. 
concert : concert, w. ; by concert, 
de concert. 

concession : concession, /. 
conciliation : conciliation, /. 
conclude : conclure, ddtermiuer. 
conclusion: conclusion, ddcision, 
/ 

conduct: conduite,/. 
conduct : mener, couduire, pro- 
duire. 

confederacy : confdddration, alli- 
ance, /. 

confess : confesser, avouer, recon- 
naitrc. 

confide : se fier, se confier 
compter sur. 
confidence : confiance, /. 
confine : borner, limiter, 
confused : con f us, dperdu. 
congratulate: fdliciter, serdjouir. 
congregation : assemblde, /. ; 
auditoire, m. 

conjecture : conjecturer, imagi- 
ner. 

conjugal : conjugal, 
connexion : rapport, m ; rela- 
tions, /. pL 

conquer : conquerir, vaincre. 
conqueror : conquerant, vain- 
queur, ni. 

conquest : conquete, viotoire, f. 
conscience : conscience, f. 
conscious (to be — of ^ilt) : se 
sentir (savoir) ooupable. 
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consent] french prose composition. [crime 


consent : consentir 
consequence : consequence, suite, 
/. ; resultat, m. 

consider: tr., regarder, con- 
siderer, songer {k) \ intr,, 
mediter, refledur. 
consideration : consideration, im- 
portance, ./*. ; egard, m. 
considering : attendu que, vu 
quo, d’apres, considerant, en 
egard k. 

consist : consister (en, dans), 
etre compose (de). 
console : consoler, 
constant : constant, continuel ; 
— ly : cons tarn nient, continu- 
ellement. 

constitute: oonstituer, com- 
poser. 

constitutionally : constitution- 
nellement. 

construct : construire, batir, 

etablir. 

contain : oontenir, renfermer. 
contemplation : contemplation, 
meditation,/. 

contempt : mepris, dedain, m. 
contemptuous : meprisant, de- 
daigncux. 

content : content, satisfait ; to 
be — to ; se con tenter de. 
contents : contenu, m. 
continue : continuer, 
continuously : ad. , sans cesse, 
continuellement. 
contracted : etroit, restreint. 
contrary : contraire, oppose, m ; 

on the — : au contraire. 
contrary : contraire, oppose, 
contrast : contraste, m. 
contribute : contribuer, fournir, 
control : autorite, /. ; to have — 
over oneself : maitriser scs 
passions ; beyond — : qu’on est 
impuissant k maitriser. 
control : controler, gouverner, 
surveiller. 

controversy: dispute, poiemique. 


conversation : conversation, /. ; 
entretien, m. 

converse : converser, parler. 
convoke : oonvoquer, assembler, 
cook : cuisiniere, f. 
cool : frais, froid, calme ; — ly : 

froidement, de sang-froid, 
comer : coin, m. ; cxtv6mit6, /. 
correct : corriger, chatier, rec- 
tifier. 

corresponding : correspondant. 
corrupt : a. , corrompu. 
corrupt : corrompre. 
corruption: corruption, deprava- 
tion, malversation,/, 
cost : prix, m. 

costly : cher, coiiteux, somp- 
tucux, beau, 
cottage: chaumiere,/. 
couch : couch e, /. 
couch : oacher, renfermer, con- 
cevoir. 

council : consoil, corps, m. 
counsel : conseil, avis, m. 
count : comte, ?n. 
count : compter, calculer. 
countenance: contenance, 
figure, mine,/, 
counter : jeton, m. 
country : pays, m. ; contree, 
campagne, patrie,/. 
countryman : compatriote, oon- 
citoyen, m. 
courage : courage, m. 
courageous : courageux. 
course : course, carriere, /. ; 

cours, m. 
court : cour, f. 
courtier : courtisan, m. 
cover : couvrir, cacher, charger, 
coward : poltron, lache, m. 
crackling : petillement, m. 
create : creer. 

creature : creature, /. ; etre, w. 
creep : ramper, se trainer ; to — 
into : se blottir dans, 
crescent: croissant, m. 
crew : equipage, m. 
crime : crime, m. 



Crimea] 


VOCABULARY. 


[defender 


Crimea: Crim^e,/. 
criminal : criniinel, coupable. 
crisis : orise, /. 
critic : critique, censeur, m. 
criticism : critique, censure,/. 
Croesus : Cr6sus, m. 
cross : croix, /. 
cross : traverser, 
crowd: foule, presse, populace,/, 
crowded : press6, rempli, bond6. 
crown : 6cu, m. 
crown : couronner, sacrer. 
crucifix : crucifix, m. 
cruel : cruel, inhumain, f^roce. 
crumb : niiette, /. 
crush : ^eraser, briser, ^touffer. 
cry: cri, m. \ acclamation, 
clameur, /. 

cry : crier, publier, proclatuer. 
culpable : coupable. 
culture : culture, /. 
curiosity: curiosity,/, 
curl : boucle, /. 
current : courant, m. 
curse : malediction, imprecation, 

/. ; blaspheme, m. 
curtly : brusquemenl. 
curve: courbe,/. 
cushion : coussin, m, 
cut : coupe, /. 
cut : couper. 

daily : a., journalier, quotidien; 
ad., journellement, quotidi- 
ennement, de jour en jour, 
d’un jour a I’autre. 
dame : dame, /. ; femme, f. 
dance : danser. 

Dane : Danois. 
danger : danger, peril, m. 
dangerous : dangereux. 
dare : braver, oser, avoir la 
hardiesse. 

daring : hardi, audacieux. 
dark : sombre, obscur ; to be — 
(night) : faire nuit noire, 
darkness : obscurite, /. ; tene* 
bres, f. pi, 
date : date, / 
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daughter : fille, /. 
dawn : aurore, / ; aube, / 
day : jour, m . ; journee, J. ; ^ge, 
m. ; to- — ; aujourd’liui ; the 
next — : le lendemain ; in the 

— s of : ail temps de. 
daylight : clarte du jour,/. ; in 

— : en plein jour. 

da3rtime : jour, m. ; in the — : 

en plein jour, 
dazzling : eblouissant. 
dead (the) : pL, les morts. 
dead : mort. 
deaf : sourd, insensible, 
deal: quantity, partie,/.; a great 
— , a good — : une grande 
partie, beauooup. 
dean : doyen, m. 
dear : cher, aim6, bon 
death : mort, /. 
debt: dette,/. 

decay : decadence, /. ; to go to 

— : tomber en mines, 
decay : p6rir. 
deceitful : trompeur. 

deceive : d^cevoir, tromper ; to 
be — d : se tromper. 

December : d^cenibre, m. 
decide : decider, ri^soudre ; to 
against : condamner. 
decipher : d^chiffrer. 
decisive : d^cisif. 
deck : pont, m. 
declare : declarer, annoncer. 
decline: baisser. 
decorate : d4corer, orner, em- 
bellir, parer. 
decree : d6cret, m. 
decree : accorder, decr^ter. 
deed: action,/. ; exploit, rn. 
deep : abime, m. 
deep : profond, creux. 
defeat : d6faite, d(^‘route, /. 
defeat : d4faire, mettre en 

d6route. 

defect : faute, /. ; d6faut, m. 
defend : d^fendre, prot^ger, dis- 
simuler. 

defender • d^fenseur, m. 



defensive] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[discredit 


defensive : d^fensif. 
defiant ; hardi, defiant ; to be — 
of : se moquer de. 
defile : d6fil6, m. 
degeneracy : degeneration, de- 
cadence, f. 
degree : degre, m. 
delicate ; deiicat, exquis, tendre. 
delicious : deiicicux, exquis. 
delight : tr., divcrtir, rejouir, 
plaire. 

delightful : deiicieux, charmant, 
captivant. 

dell : valiee, /. ; vallon, m, 
demi-god : demi-dieii, m. 
demolish : deniolir, abattre, 

niettre en pieces, 
demon ; demon, m. 
den : antre, m. ; caverne, f. ; re- 
paire, m, 

deny : nier, desavouer, refuser, 
depart : partir. 
departure : depart, m. 
deportment : coiiduite, f. 
depredation : depredation, f. ; 
pillage, m. 

depressed : opprime, deprime, 
triste. 

depression : depression, /. 
deprive : priver. 
depth: profondeur, /. ; abime, m. 
derive : derivcr, proven ir, pro- 
ceder ; to — benefit from : faire 
son profit de. 

descend: descendro ; to — 

to : conduire k. 
descendant : descendant, m. 
describe : decrire, depeindre, 
rapporter. 
desert ; desert, m. 
deserve : meriter, etre dignc. 
design: dessein, m. ; composi- 
tion, /. 

design : dessiner, composer, 
desire : desir, m. ; envie, f. 
desire : desirer, souhaiter, de- 
mander, prier. 
despair : dlsespoir, m. 
despair : desesperer. 


despatch . depeche, /*. 
despatch : expedior, tuer. 
despise : mepnser, dedaigner. 
destination : destination, /. 
destine: destiner. 
destiny : destinee, f. 
destitute : pri\ 6 de, denue de. 
destroy : d^truire, d^vaster, ex- 
terminer, tuer, miner, 
destruction : destruction, mine, 
/. ; ravage, m. ; jierte, /. 
detain : retenir, arreter. 
determine : decider, se decider jI, 
arreter. 

devastation : devastation, /. ; 

ravage, m. 
devote : d6voucr. 
devour : d6vorer. 
dewy : de rosce. 
diamond : diamant, di. 
dictate : dieter, 
die : mourir, expirer. 
differ : distinguer ; to — from : 

etre d’un avis different de. 
different: different, divers, vari4. 
difficult : difficile, p^nible. 
difficulty : difficult^, peine, /. 
diffuse : r^pandre, 6tendre. 
dignity : dignity., /. 
dim : sombre, obscur. 
dim : obscurcir, offusquer. 
dine : diner. 

dint (by — of) : k force de. 
direct : direct, droit, 
direct : ordonner, recomrnander. 
direction: instruction, direction, 
/. ; in that — : de ce c6t6. 
dirk : dague, f. ; poignard, m. 
disable : d4faire. 
disagreeable : d4sagr6able. 
disappear : disparaitre. 
disappointment : d^sap[)ointe- 
ment, m. 

disaster : d6sastre, malheur, m. ; 
calamity, f. 

disclosure : d6couverto, f. ; to 
make — s of : d^voiler. 
discover : d6couvrir, faire voir, 
discredit : discredit, m. 



discuBs] 


VOCABULARY. 


[ducat 


discuss : discuter, examiner, 
agiter. 

disguise : deguiser. 
disguise : deguisement, m. 
disgust : d6gouter ; to be — ed 
with : se plaindre de. 
dish : m. ; assiette, /. 

disinterested : d6aint(^ress6. 
dislike: degodb, m. ; repugnance, 
antipathie, /. 
dislodge : deioger. 
dismal : sombre, triste. 
dismay : crainte, epouvante, 
frayeur,/. 

dismay : epouvanter, consterner. 
dismiss : renvoyer, congedier, 
laisser partir. 

dismount : descendre de sa 
. monture, mettre pied k terre. 
disordered : boulevera4. 
disparity : difference, /. 
dispense : distnbuer. 
display : deploiement, etalage, 
m. ; profusion, manifestation, 
parade, f. 

display : offrir, etaler, faire 
parade de. 

disposed : dispose, prepare, 
enolin, porte, incline, 
disposition : disposition, inten- 
tion, inclination,^. ; caractere, 
ordre, m. 

dispute: qiierelle,/. 
dispute : disputer. 
disreputable : deshonorable. 
distaff : quenouille, /. 
distance : distance, at a — : 
de loin, ^ distance ; at a little 
— : k quelque distance, 
distant : eioigne. 
distinct : distinct, clair. 
distinction : distinction, /. ; 

caractere, m, 
distinctive : distinotif. 
distinguish : distinguer, recon- 
naitre ; to — oneself : se 
distinguer. 

distinguished : distingue, 
distress : nialheur, w. ;detresse,/. 


distress : rendre iiialheureiix, 
affliger. 

diverting ; amusant, plaisarit. 
divide : diviser, partager, so 
diviser. 

do : faire, agir ; how — you — ? 

comment allez-vous? 
doctor : m6decin, m. 
document : document, m. 
dog : chien, 7n. 
doll : poiip6e, /. 
dollar : dollar, on. 
domain : domaine, 7n. 
domestic : domestique. 
dominion : domination, posses- 
sion, f. 

Domremy : Domremy. 
donkey : ane, ?;t. 
doom : oondamner. 
door : porte, /. 
double : doubler, augmenter. 
doubt : doute, 771. ; incertitude, 
f. ; soup^on, ?7^. 
doubt: douter, hesiter. 
doubtless : sans doute. 
dove : colombe,/. ; pigeon, m. 
down : lo long de, vers, 
draw : tirer, trainer, attirer ; to 

— near: approcherde ; to — out: 
tirer;to ~ over: tirerpar-dessus. 

drawer : tiroir, w. 
drawing-room : salon, 7n. 
dread : craindre, redouter. 
dreadful : terrible, 
dream : songer, rever, se faire 
une idee de. 
dreary : triste, lugubre. 
dress : vetement, tti. ; toilette, 
robe, /. 

dress : <!r. , vetir, habiller, parer. 
dressing-gown : robe de ohambre, 
/. 

drink : boire. 

drive : tr. , pousser, chasser ; to 

— along : pousser en avant ; 
(of snow), tourbillonner. 

droll : amusant, plaisant. 

dry : sec. 

ducat : ducat, w. 



due”) 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[endow 


due : droit, m. ; to be — to : d(i- 
pendre dc. 

due ; a., du, requis, n6cessaire, 
voulii. 

duke : due, m, 

dull : stupide, born^, insensible, 
during : pendant, durant. 
dust : poussi<^re, /. 

Dutch : * hollandais. 
duty : devoir, m. ; taxe, f, ; im- 
pbt, m. ; attribution, obliga- 
tion, tachc, 

dwell : deraeurer, s’arreter sur. 
dwelling : habitation, demeure./. 
dynasty : dynastie, /. 

each : pr. , chacun, chacune ; a. , 
chaque ; — other : ae. Tun 
I’autre, les uns lea autres, re- 
ciproquement. 

eager : d^aireux, empress^, vii, 
ardent. 

eagle : aigle, m. 
ear : oreille, /. 
earl : comte, m. 

early : a., pr^coce, hatif ; ad , 
de bonne heure, vers le com- 
mencement. 

earnestly : s<^rieusement, instam- 
ment. 

earring: boucle d’oreille, /. 
earth : terre, /. ; monde, m. 
earthquake : tremblement de 
terre, m. 

ease : aise, /. ; luxe, m. ; facilit6, 
/. ; to be at one’s — : sc sentir 
ii raise. 

easily : facilemeiit. 

East : Est, Orient, m. 
eastern : oriental, de I’Orient. 
easy : ais6, facile ; — -chair : 

fauteuil, ?n. 
eat : manger, d6vorer. 
ebb : descendre. 
echo : 6cho, w. ; aooustique, /. 
eddy : tourbillonner. 
edge : bord, m. 

Edinburgh: Edimbourg. 

Edward : Edouard. 


effect : effet, r^sultat, 
effort : effort, m. 

Egypt: Egypte,/. 
eight : huit. 
eighteen : dix-huit. 
eighth : huitieme. 
eighty : quatre-vingts. 
either : pr.. Tun ou I’autre ; c., 
soit, ou ; either . . . or : ou 
. . . ou. 

elder : ancien, m. 
eldest : ain^. 
election : Election, /. 
electorate : ^lectorat, m. 
eleven : onze. 

Elizabeth : Elisabeth, 
elm : orme, m. 

else : autre ; nobody — : aucun 
autre, personne autre, nul autre, 
elsewhere : ailleurs. 
embark : s’embarquer. 
emboss : bosseler, graver, 
embrace : embrasser. 
emerald : 6meraude, /. 
emperor : empereur, 
empire : empire, m. : autorit^, 
domination,/. 

employ : employer, occuper, se 
servir do. 

employment: emploi, m. ; charge, 
condition, /. 
empty : vider. 

encampment : camp, m. ; campe- 
ment, 

enclosure : cloture,/.; enclos, m. 
encounter : rencontrer. 
encourage : encourage r. 
end: bout, conclusion,/.; 

c6t6, m. ; to come to an — : 
se terminer ; to put an — to : 
mettre fin 

end : finir, terminer, achever ; 

to — in : se terminer par. 
endeavour: effort, m. ; peine,/ 
endeavour : essayer, s’efforcer, 
tacher. 

endless : infini, interminable, 
innombrable. 
endow : douer de. 



endowment] vocabula.ry. [execute 


endowment : don, m. 
endure ; endurer, supporter, 
enemy : ennemi, ad versa ire, m. 
engage : s’engager. 

England : Anglcterre, /. 

English : Anglais, anglais, 
engraving: gravure,/, 
enjoy : jouir de. 

enjoyment : jouissance,/. ; plai- 
sir, m. ; distraction,/, 
enlighten : 6clairer, instruire. 
enmity ; inimiti^, haine, /. 
enough : assez, sufiisamment, 
jiistement. 

enter : entrer dans, adrnettre, 
inscrire, p^n6trer dans, 
entertain ; entretenir, traiter, 
recevoir. 

entertainment : entretien, agr6- 
ment, m., reception,/, 
enthusiasm : enthousiasme, m. 
enthusiastic : enthousiaste. 
entire : entier, complet, tout ; 

— ly : enti^rement. 
entrance : entree, /. 
entreat : supplier, conjurer, 
prier. 

entreaty : pri^re, soUicitation, 
supplication, /. 
entrust : confier k. 
envenom : envenimer. 
envious : envieux, jaloux. 
envy : envie, jalousie, / 
equal : 6gal, compagnoti, m. 
equal : 6gal, semblable ; — ly ; 
6galement. 

equal : 6galer, rivaliser, faire 
r^gal de. 

era; ^re, 6poque,/. 
erase : raser, effacer. 
erect ; 6riger, Clever, 
error : erreur, m^prise, faute, / 
Erymanthus : }^>ymanthe. 
escape: fuite, Evasion,/, 
escape : intr.y 6chapper, fuir, 
s’6ohapper, s’^vader. 
eschew : 6viter, renonoer k 
escort : escorter, accompagner. 
especial : spc^cial ; — ly ; sp^ciale- 


ment, particuli^rement, sur- 
tout. 

establish .* 6tablir, affermir, fon- 
der. 

establishment .-etablissenient, m. 
estate: domaine, m . ; propri6t4,/. 
esteem: estime, /. ; respect, m, 
estimate: appreciation,/ 
estimate : estimer. 
eternal : 6ternel. 

European : Kurop^en. 

Eustace : Eiistache. 
evacuate : evacuer. 
even : meme, encore, 
evening : soir, m. ; soiree,/, 
event : 6v6nement, m. 
ever ; toujours, jamais ; for — : 
k jamais. 

every : pr. , chacun ; a . , chaque, 
tout. 

everybody: tout lo mondo, chacun. 
everything : tout, 
everywhere : partout. 
evidence: preuve,/ ;t6moignage, 
m. ; to believe the — of one’s 
senses : en croiro ses yeux. 
evident : Evident, clair ; — ly : 

evidemment, sans doute. 
exact : exact, precis, soigneux, 
parfait ; — ly : exactement, 
juste, justement, tout juste, 
example ; exemple, module, m. 
exceed : d^passer, aurpasser. 
exceedingly : excessivement, ex- 
tremement, fort, 
excel : ir. , surpasser. 
excellent : excellent, 
except : k nioins que, exceptt^, 
hoi mis, sauf. 
excess : exces, m. 
exchange ; ^change, m. 
excite : exciter. 

excitement: excitation, agitation, 
/. ; encouragement, m. 
exclaim : s’6crier. 
excuse : excuse, /. 
excuse: excuser, disculper, justi- 
fier. 

execute; ox^outer, accomplir. 
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execution] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[favoured 


execution : execution, /. ; aoeom- 
plissement, m. ; to carry into 
— : mettre k ex<^cution. 
exercise : exercice, m. 
exercise : exereer. 
exhibit : montrer, produire, faire 
voir. 

exist : exister, etre. 
expand : iWr., se d^velopper, 
s’6panouir. 

expect : attend ro, esp^rer, s’at- 
tendre supposer. 
expedition : expedition, /. 
expense idepense,/. ; fraia, m.pL 
experience : experience, f. 
experienced : experimente. 
expose : exposer, 
expostulate: con tester, se 
plaindre. 

expound : expliquer, estimer, in- 
terpreter. 

express : expres ; — -train : 
rapide, 7ri. 

express : marquer, exprimer, 
enoncer, repr6senter. 
exquisitely : ad. , d’une maniere 
exquise. 

extend: m^r., s’etendre. 
extensive : vaste, d’une grande 
etendue. 

extravagance : luxe, m. 
extreme : extreme, 7n. 
exuberant : exuberant, 
eye : ceil, m. ; {pi. yeux), regard, 
771. ; vue,/. 


face : visage, m. ; figure,/. ; — 
to — : face ^ face, 
facility : facility, /. 
fact : fait, m. ; in — : en (au) 
fait, en eflfet. 

fail : intr., abandonner, man- 
quer, ne poiivoir. 
failure : 6cheo, insucces, m. 
fair : beau, 
faith : foi, /. 
faithful : fiddle, 
fall : chute,/. ; prise, /. 


fall : intr.y tonribcr, laisser tom- 
ber ; to — upon : attaquer, se 
jeter sur, s’abattre sur. 
fallen : tomb6, abattu. 
false : faux. 

falsehood : tromperie, /. 
falsify : contrefaire, alb^rer. 
falter : se troubler, ^chouer, se 
perdre. 

fame : renomniee, gloiro, /. 
familiar : familier. 
family : famille, /. 
famine : famine,/ 
famous : fameux, renomm^, c6- 
l^bre. 

fancy -.imagination, y. ; esprit,?7i. ; 

fantaisie, /. ; caprice, m. 
fancy : s’lmaginer, se figurer, 
penser. 

far : a., tdoign^, loin, recul6, 
lointam ; arf., loin, au loin, 
beauooup, tr^s ; as — as - 
aussi bien que, autant que. 
fare : nournture, /. 
farewell : adieu, 711 . 
farm: ferme,/. ; — house: ferme/ 
farmer: fermier, m. 
farmer-general: fermier-gt^n^ral. 
farther : plus loin, au-dehb 
farthest : a. , le plus 61oign<?‘ ; ad. , 
au plus loin. 

fashion : forme, fa^on, coutume, 
manidre, mode, / ; usage, rang, 

7tl. 

fast: a., vite, rapide. 

fast : adv., vite, rapideraent ; 

— hurrying : au cours rapide 
fatal : fatal, f lines te. 
fate : destin, sort, 7n. 
father : p^re, 7n. ; fathers : pi . , 
aieux, 771 . pi. 
fatigue : fatigue, f. 
fault : faute, /. ; to find — with : 

trouver k red re,trouver fautif. 
faultless : sans d6faut, 
favour : gr^ce,/. ; avantage, m. 
favourable : favorable, conven- 
able. 

favoured : favoris6. 



favourite] 


VOCABULART. 


[foot 


favourite : favori,77i. ; favorite,/, 
fear : peur, /. ; crainte, /. 
fear : craindre, redouter. 
fearful : terrible, plein d’liorrour, 
affreiix. 

feather : plume, /. 
feature : trait, m. ; phase, /. 
February : f6vrier, m. 
feeble ; faible. 

feed : nourrir, soigner, donner A 
manger k. 

feel : tr., sentir, ressentir, 

6prouver ; intr. , se sentir, 
sentir. 

feeling : sentiment, m. 
felicity : bonheur, m . ; f41icit4, /. 
fellow : compagnon, camarade, 
gar 9 on, m. 
ferment : fermenter, 
fertilise : fertiliser, 
fetch : cliercher. 
feud: hostility, animosity,/, 
feudal : f6odal. 

few : peu ; a — : un peu, un petit 
nombre, peu de, quelque. 
fidelity : fia61it4, honnetet^, /. 
field ; champ, m. ; — of battle : 

champ de bataille. 
fierce : f^roce, cruel, farouche, 
fifteen : quinze. 
fifth : cinq, cinqui^me. 
fight: tr.y combattre, tenir tete 
k ; to — a battle : livrer 
bataille ; to — one’s way ; 
faire son chemin. 
figure : figure, forme, statuette, 
taille,/ 

fill : emplir, remplir. 
finally : d^finitivement. 
finance : finance, /. 
find : constater, trouver, d6- 
couvrir, aperoevoir, voir, se 
procurer, renoontrer ; to — out : 
d^couvrir, reconnaitre, voir, 
trouver; to — oneself: se 
trouver ; to — one another : 
se trouver. 

fine : beau, groa, 61^gant, exquis, 
louable. 


finger : doigt, m. ; — ring : 

bague, /. 
fiord : fiord , 7n. 
fir: pin, sapin, 771. 
fire : feu, m. ; incendie, 771. ; to 
be on — : etre en feu. 
fireside : chemin 6 e, /. ; coin du 
feu, 771. 

firing : bruit de canon, 
firm ; ferme ; — ly : fermement, 
fortement. 

first : a., premier; ac?., prcmi^re- 
ment, d’abord; at — : d’abord. 
fish : poisson, m, 
fit : convenable, propre, apte, 
appropri^, arm 6 pour, 
five : cinq. 

fix : fixer, attacher, arreter. 

fixed : fix 6 . 

flake : flocon, 771. 

flame : flamme, /. 

flashing : fulgurant. 

flat : plat, uni ; — stones : 

dalles, /. pi. 
flee ; s’enfuir. 
flight : fuite, /. 

fling : lancer ; to — away : 

rejeter, repousser. 
flock ; troupeau, m. 
flock : intr. , accourir. 
floor : plancher, 771. 
flow : collier, d^couler, monter. 
flower : fleur, /. 
fluttering : agit6. 
fly: fuir, voler, s’^couler, se 
repandre ; to — open : s’ouvrir 
brusquement. 
foe : ennemi, 7 n. 
foible: faiblesso,/. 
fold : plier, croiser. 
follow : suivre, aocompagner, 
i miter, s’ensuivre, r^sulter. 
following: a., suivant. 
folly : folie, sottise, extrava- 
gance, /. 

fond : to be — of : aimer, affee> 
tionner. 

fool : sot, niais, m. 

foot : pied,m.; patte,/. (a?im.) ; 



fori FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. [gather 


(mt7.)infanterie,/. ; fantassins, 

w. pi. 

for : prep. , pour, cause de, quant 
k ; c.y car, aussi bien, en %ard 
parce que. 
foray : razzia, f. 
force : force, vigueur, validity, /. ; 
to keep in — : maintenir en 
vigueur. 

force: forcer, con traindre,obliger. 
foreign : stranger, 
foreigner : stranger, m. 
forerunner : avant-coureur, pre- 
cur seur, 7n. 

foresight : prtWoyance, /. 
forest : foret, /. 
forget : oublier. 
forgive : pardonner k. 
form: forme, figure, esp^ce,/. 
form : faire ; former, fa 9 onner, 
se faire, se former, 
formal : formel, dtudie. 
former : premier, pr4c6dent, 
celui-U, celle-U ; — ly : autre- 
fois, jadis. 

formidable : formidable, re- 
doubtable. 

forsake : abandonner, quitter, 
fort: fort, m. 

forthwith : sur-le-champ, aussi- 
tot. 

fortification: fortification,/. 

fortify : fortifier. 

fortune : fortune, renoram^e, / ; 

sort, hasard, m. ; aventure, /. 
forty: quarante. 
foul : sale, malpropre. 
founder: fondateur, w. 
four : quatre. 
fourteen : quatorze. 
fourteenth : quatorze, quator- 
zi^me. 

fourth : quatre, quatri^me, 
fragrance : parfura, m. 
frame : construction, /. ; cadre, 
m. ; — of mind: disposition,/. 
Francis : Fran9ois, 

Frank : Franc. 

Frederic(k) ; Fred<^rio. 


free : libre, ais6 ; to leave it — 
to : laisser la liberty k. 
freedom : li bert^, independence,/, 
freeze : geler, glacer. 

French : fran 9 ai 8 , m. ; langue 
fran9ai8e, /. 

French : fran9ais. 

French(man) : Fran9ais, m. 
frequently ; fr^quemment. 
fresh : frais. 

friend: ami, m. ; amie, /. 
friendship : amitn'", /. 
fright(en) : effrayer,('*pouvanter ; 

to be frightened : avoir peur. 
from : de, par, d(^s, depuis, 
d’apr^s. 

front : fayade,/. ; in — : devant, 
par devant, sur le devant, en 
face. 

frontier : fronti^re, /. 
frost: gcF*e,/. 
fruit : fruit, m. 

fulfilment : accomplissement, m. 
full : plein, rempli, entier ; to be 
quite — of : deborder de. 
fulness : plenitude, /. 
fun(tomake — of) : se moquer de. 
fund : tonds, m. 
fur ; fourrure, /. 
furious : furieiix. 
furnish : d6corer, meubler. 
fury : rage, col^re, /. 
future ; avenir, m. ; for the — : 
k (pour) I’avenir. 

gain ; gagner, obtenir, profiter ; 
to — a victory : rem porter uno 
victoire. 

gallant : vaillant, brave, coura- 
geux, <^‘16gaiit. 
gallery : galerie, /. 
gallop : galoper. 
garb : vdtement, costume, m. 
garden : jardin, m. 
garment : vetement, m. ; robe,/, 
garret : grenier,m. ; mansarde,/ 
gate : porte, /. 

gather : cueillir, ramasser, as- 
sembler, r6unir, rassembler. 
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gaunt] 


VOCABULARY. 


[grandeui 


gaunt ; maigre, d6charn4, sec. 
gauntlet : gantelet, m. 
gay : gai, joyeux. 
general : g^nt^ral, m. 
general : g6n6ral, iiniversel, coin- 
mun, public ; — ly : g4n6rale- 
ment, en general, pour la 
plupart. 

generosity : g4n6rosit6, /. 
generous : g6n6reux, bienfaisant, 
noble. 

genial : doux, propice, joyeux. 
genius : g^nie, m. 
gentle: doux, noble, b6nin,b4ne- 
vole, paisible. 

gentleman : monsieur, gentil- 
homme, m. 

gentleness : douceur, noblesse, 
naissance, /. 

gentry : liaute bourgeoisie, /. 
George : Georges. 

German : Allemand, m. ; a ,alle- 
mand. 

Germany : Allemagne, /, 
get : obtenir, gagner, saisir, 
s’emparer de ; to — on : r6us- 
sir ; to — up : se lever, 
monter ; to — up behind : 
monter en croupe ; — up ! de- 
bout ! 

gewgaw ; joujou, m. ; babiole,/. 
ghost : revenant, m. 

Gipsy ; Boh6mieime, /. 
gipsy dom : la vie aupr^s des 
Gypsies, vie de Bohemiens. 
girl : jeune fille, /. ; little — : 
petite bile. 

give : donner, oflfrir, preter, 
rendre ; to — battle : livrer 
bataille ; to — up : rendre, 
aband on iier ; to — way : c^der. 
glacier : glacier, m. 
glad : aise, heureux, joyeux. 
gladden : r<^jouir. 
glance : ^clat, coup d’ceil, m. ; to 
cast a — over : Jeter uii coup 
d’ceil sur. 

glance : liasarder un regard, Jeter 
un coup d’ceil. 


glen: vall^o,/. ; vail on, m. 
gliding : glissant. 
glitter : briller, scintiller, 6tin- 
celer. 

gloom : t^iu^bres, f. pi. ; obs- 
curity, f. 

gloomy : lourd, sombre, triste. 
glorious : superbe. 
glory: gloire,/. 

go : aller, marcher, parti r, s’en 
aller, se rendre, exister ; to — 
away : s’en aller ; to — in : 
entrer (dans) ; to — off : s’en 
aller, s’yehapper ; to — on : 
exister, avancer, continuer ; 
to — through : parcourir, 
traverser ; to — up against : 
marcher contre. 
goal t but, m. 

God : Dieu, 7n . ; — s : dieux. 

godlike: divin, de dieu. 

gold : or, m. 

golden : d’or, dorc. 

golden -crested : k couronne d’or. 

gondola : gondole, /. 

good : bien, ?a. 

good : bon, bienveillant, sage, 
vertiieux, convenable, favor- 
able ; humoured : gai, 

Joyeux, bienveillant ; -na- 
tured : brave, bon, bienveil- 
lant, sans malice, 
good ! : bien I bon ! e’est bien ! 
goodness : bont6, /. 
goods : effets, m. jtl. ; marchan- 
dises, /. pi. ; produits, m. pi, 
gorgeous : Bplendide,somptueux. 
gospel : Evangile, 7n. 
govern : gouverner. 
government : r^gne, gouverne- 
ment, 771 . ; administration, y'. 
governor : gouverneur, 771 . 
Grace: altosse, y. 
grace : grace, faveur, simplicity, 
/. 

graceful : gracieux, yiygant. 
grand : grand, y nor me, sublime, 
grandeur : grandeur, magnili- 
conce, /. 
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grandson] french prose composition. [hat 


grandson : petit-fils, m. 
grapple : accrocher, attacher A. 
grasp ; saisir, serrer. 

grass : herbe, f. ; grown : 

convert d’ herbe gazonn^. 
grating : grille, /. ; judas grille, 
m. 

gratitude : reconnaissance,/, 
gratuity : pourboire, m. 
grave : tombeau, m. 
grave : grave, pos6. 
gravity: gravity,/, 
great : grand, gros, considerable, 
eminent, massif, puissant, im- 
mense, vast ; — ly : beaucoup, 
tres, fort. 

greatness ; grandeur, dignite, f. 
Greece: Grece,/. 

Greek : Grec, m. ; a., grec. 
green : pelouse, f. 
green : vert, 
greet : saluer. 
greeting ; salut, m. 
grey : gris, sombre, 
grim : renfrogne, rude, 
ground : terre, /. ; (floor) car- 
reaii, m. ; to fall to the — : 
tomber par {k) terre. 
group : grouper ; to — together : 
serrer. 

grow : croitre, pousser, devenir ; 
to — up : croitre, devenir ; to 
— out of ; r^sulter de. 
growing : naissant, croissant, 
growl : grognement, m. 
growth : croissance, /. 
guess : deviner,conjecturer, juger 
de. 

guest : h6te, convive, m. 
guide : guide, m. 
guide : guider, conduire. 
guilty : coupable ; to be — of : 

se rendre coupable de. 
guinea ; guin^e, /. 
gun: fusil, canon, m. ; arme k 
feu,/. 

habit : habit, m. ; habitude, cou- 
tume, /. 


habitation : habitation, demeure, 

/ 

hair : cheveu, m. ; chevelure, /. 
half: nioiti^,/. 

half : demi, k (de) moiti^ ; — an 
hour : demi-heure, /. 
hall : salle,/. ; vestibule, manoir, 
m. 

hallowed : saint, 
halt : faire halte. 
halter : oorde, ‘ hart,/. ; licou, m, 
hammer : marteau, m. 
hand : main,/. ; on the one, the 
other — : d’un cut^, de I’autre 
cdt^, au contraire. 
hand : remcttre ; to have some- 
thing handed to one : recevoir. 
handful : poigin^e, /. ; petit 
nombre, m. 

handsome : beau, 616gant, bien 
fait. 

hang : ^r., pendre, pencher, sus- 
pendre, pendre; to — 

out of : intr. , sortir de. 
Hanover : ‘ Hanovre, m. 
happen : arriver, avoir lieu, se 
passer, se faire. 

happily : heureusenient, par 
bonheur. 

happiness : bonheur, m. 
happy : heureux. 
hard : dur, difficile, p^nible, 
cruel, triste ; — ly : ad.^ gu^re, 
presque pas. 
harden : endurcir. 
hardness: durett^, rigueur, /. 
hardship: difficult^, mis^'re,/. 
harm : tort, dommage, mal, m. ; 
to do no — : ne pas faire de 
mal. 

harmless : inoffensif, innocent, 
harmony : harmonic, /. 
harper : joueur de ‘ liarpe, m. 
Harry : Henri, 
harsh : rude, farouche, apre. 
hasten: ^r., hater, pr6cipiter ; 

s’empresser, se d^pecher. 
hat : chapeau, m, ; to lift the — ; 
se d6couvrir. 
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haunt] 


VOCABULARY. 


[hope 


haunt : repaire, m. ; retraite, 
haunt ; hanter, ohs6der. 
have : avoir, poss^der, contenir, 
trouver ; to — something 
done : faire faire qqoh. ; to — 
to do : devoir faire. 
hazard : hasard, risque, m. ; to 
be exposed to — : courir du 
danger. 

he : il, lui, celui. 
head : tete, /. ; chef, m. 
headache : raal de tete, m. 
headless : sans tete. 
health : sant^, /. 
heap : amonceler, entasser ; to — 
up : entasser. 

hear : entendre, ^couter, ap- 
prendre ; to — of : entendre 
parler de, etre inform^ de. 
Nearer: auditeur, in. 
heart : eteur, courage, m. ; jime,/. 
hearthrug : tapis de chemmee 
(de foyer), m. 

heartily : sinc^rement, de tout 
eon ooeur, d’une fagon satisfai te. 
heat : chaleur, /. 
heath ; bruyere, /. 
heathen : paien, 
heaven ; ciel, m. 
heavy : pesant, lourd. 
hedgerow : liaie, /. 
heed : consid^rer, observer, com- 
prendre, 6couter. 
heel ; talon, m. 

height : ‘ hauteur, ^l^vation, 

colline, /. ; sommet, in. 
heir: h^ritier, m. 
helmet : heaume, casque, m. 
help : aide,/. ; secours, vi. 
help ; aider, secourir, servir. 
helpless : abandonn^, incapable, 
faible, sans secours. 

Henry: Henri. 

her : poss. pr . , son, sa, ses ; perf^. 

pr.^ elle, la. 
herd troupeau, m. 
here : ici ; — is : voici. 
hermit : erraite, w. 
hero ; ‘ h6ros, m. 


herself : elle-inerae. 
hesitation: hesitation, incerti- 
tude, /. 

hidalgo : hidalgo, m. 
hide: tr., cacher, enfouir, celer. 
high : ‘ haut, 61ev4, fier, altier, 
sup^rieur, long, sublime, grand, 
highland : ecossais montagnard. 
highway: grand chemin, chemin 
public, m. 

hill : colline, montagne,/. ; niont, 
m. 

him : lui, le. 

himself : se, soi-meme, liii-meme. 
hint: insinuation,/, 
his : son, sa, le sien, la sienne, 
les siens, les siennes. 
historian : chroniqueur, m. 
historic{al) : historique. 
history: histoire,/. 
hither : ici. 

hoary headed : ^cheveux blancs. 
hold : prise,/. ; appui, m. 
hold : tenir, retenir, prendre, 
garder ; to — out : r^sister, 
tenir ; to — up : 61ever, pre- 
senter. 

hollow : creux, val, m. 
hollow : creux. 
holy : saint. 

homage (to do): rendrc hommage. 
home : maison, /. ; at — : au 
logis, k la maison, chez soi, 
dans sa patrie, chez lui, chez 
elle ; to come — : rentrer (re- 
tourner) k la maison ; to go — : 
rentrer chez soi ; to return — ; 
see return. 

Homer : Homere. 
homeward(s) : chez soi, vers son 
pays. 

honest: honn^te, sincere, int^gre; 

— man : homrae d’honneur. 
honour : honneur, respect, m. ; 

charge, dignity,/, 
honour : faire honneur j\. 
honourable : hoYin^te. 
hoop : cercle, lien, in. 
hope : esp4ranoe, /. ; espoir, in, 
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hope] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[impunity 


hope : esp4rer, attendre, d^sirer. 
hom : come, pointe, f. 
horse : oheval, m. ; {mil.) cava- 
lerie, f. ; on — back : cheval. 
horseman : cavalier, m. 
hospitable : hospitaller, 
hospitably : avoc hospitality, 
hospital : hopital, m. 
host : arm4e, f. 
hostile : a., hostile, ennenii. 
hot : chaud ; to be — : avoir 
chaud. 

hour : heure, /. ; moment, m. 
house: maison, habitation,/, 
household : mynage, m. ; maison, 

/• 

hovel : masure, baraque, /. 
how : comment, comme. 
however : ccpendant, pourtant, 
nyanmoins, toutefois, quclque, 
tout. 

huge : vaste, ynormo, 
human : humairi ; — being : 

hom me, m, 

humanity : humanity, /. 
humble : liumble, modeste. 
humbly : liumblement. 
humour : humeur, disposition, 
/. ; caprice, caractere, diver- 
tissement, m. 
hundred : centaine, /. 
hundred : cent, 
hunter : chasseur, m. 
hurry : intr. , presser, se presser, 
se hater. 

hurt : faire du mal faire tort k. 
husband : mari, in. 
hush : se taire. 
hut ; hutte, /. 

I : je, moi. 

idea : idye, notion, f. 

ideal : idyal. 

identification : identification, 

identity, /. 

identify : reconnaitre. 
idle : paresseux, oisif. 
if : si, pourvu que ; ou — ou ; if 
not : sinon. 


ignorance; ignorance,/, 
ignorant : ignorant, 
ill : mauvais, malade, mychant ; 
ad., mal. 

illiberal : ytroit, sordide. 
illness : maladie, /. 
illustrious : illustre, cyicbre. 
imaginary : imaginaire. 
imagination : imagination, pen- 
sye, idye,/. 

imagine: tr., inventer ; inlr., 
s’lmaginer, concevoir. 
imbecility : faiblesse, /. 
immediate : immydiat ; — ly ; 

immydiatement, aussitot, au 
meme instant, sur le champ, 
immense : immense, vaste. 
immortality: immortality,/, 
impart : coramuniquer. 
impartially : impartialenient ; 

avcc impartiality, 
impatient: impatient; — ly; ad., 
impatiemment. 
impending: imminent, 
imperfectly: ad., imparfaitement. 
implicate : impliquer, compro- 
inettre. 

implicitly : aveugiyment. 
import : importer, 
importance : importance, conse- 
quence, /. 

important : important, conside- 
rable. 

impossible : impossible, 
impress : empreindre, graver ; 
to — upon : appeler Inatten- 
tion sur. 

impression : impression, em- 
preinto, trace,/, 
imprint : imprimer, graver, 
imprison : emprisonner. 
imprisoned : en prison, 
imprisonment: emprisonnement, 
m. 

imprudence : imprudence, indis- 
crytion, /. 

imprudent : imprudent, 
impunity: impunity,/.; with—: 
impunyment. 
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in] 


VOCABULARY. 


[internal 


in : en, dans, sons, sur, do, 
dedans, pendant, 
inanimate : inanim<^. 
incense : provoquer, exasp^rer, 
irriter. 

inch ; pouce, m, 
inclination : penchant, m. 
inclined : enclin, port6. 
include : inclure, comprendre. 
included : compris, y compris. 
increase : ir. , augmentor ; intr . , 
s’aiigmeriter, s’agrandir, s’ac- 
croitre, augmenter. 
incursion: incursion, irruption,/, 
indebted : endetti^, redevable ; 
I am — to you for: je vous 
Buis redevable de. 
indeed: en v^nkS vraiment, en 
effet. 

independent : ind<^ pendant. 
India : Inde, /. ; Indes, /. 

Indian : Indien, m. 
indicate : indiquer, r6v61er. 
indifference: indifference,/, 
indiscreet : indiscret, impru- 
dent, inconsid6r6. 
indistinct : indistinct, confus. 
individual : individuel, seul. 
indomitable : indoraptable. 
induce : decider, persuader, en- 
gager. 

industrious : actif, laborieux. 
industry : industrie, /. 
inestimable : inestimable, 
inexpressible : inexprimable, in- 
e liable. 

infamous : intame, honteux. 
infancy : enfance, /. 
infant : jeune enfant, m. &/. 
inferior : inf^rieur, au-dessous. 
infest : in fester, 
infinite : infini, d I’infini. 
inflexible : inflexible, 
influence : influence, /. ; ascen- 
dant, m. ; autorit^, /. 
inform : informer, instruire, 

apprendre, avertir. 
information : instruction, en 
quete, /. ; renseignenient, m. 


infrequently (not): biensouvent. 
inhabit : habiter, denieurer, 

vivre. 

inhabitant : habitant, m. 
inherit : h6riter dc, recevoir en 
heritage. 

injure : faire tort blesser. 
injury : injustice, /. ; tort, m. ; 

to do an — : nuire (£i). 
inn : auberge, hotellerie, /. 
innocent : innocent, 
innumerable : innombrable, un 
flot de. 

inquire ; demander, B’informer 
de. 

insanity : folie, d^mence, /. 
inscription: inscription,/ 
insect : insectc, m. 
inside: dedans, int^rieiir, m. \ on 
the — : au dedans, 
insist : insister, exiger. 
inspect : examiner, 
instance : for — : par exemple. 
instantly : immddiatement. 
instinctive : instinctif ; — ly : 

d’instinct, par instinct, 
instruct : instruire. 
instruction : instruction, /. 
instructive : instructif. 
insure: assurer, garantir, exiger. 
insurgent : insurg^, r6volt6, m. 
integrity: in t6grit6, probite,/, 
intellect : intelligence, /. 
intend : destmer, avoir I’inten- 
tion {de),se proposer, pr^tendre. 
intendant : intendant, m. 
intense ; intense, fort, excessif. 
intensity : intensity, /. 
intention : intention, /. ; good 
— : volont6 droite, /. 
inter : enterrer. 
interest : int6ret, m. 
interest : int^resser ; to — one- 
self in : s’int6resser 
interesting : int6ressant. 
interior int6rieur, m. 
intermingle : meler (^), entre- 
m^ler. 

internal : int6rieur, intime. 



interrupt] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[land 


interrupt : interrompre, entre- 
couper, faire cesser, arreter. 
interval : intervalle, ni. 
intimate : intime, 
into : en, dans, dedans, 
intolerable : intolerable, 
invade : envahir, usurper, 
invader : envahisseur, m. 
inveigh : inveotiver ; to — 

against : roprocher (^i). 
invent : inventer, 
invincible : invincible, 
invite : inviter, convier. 
invoke : invoquer. 

Irish(man) : Irlandais, m. 
irksome : facheux, ennuyeux. 
iron ; fer, m. 
island : ile, /. 

issue : issue, sortie, conclusion, 
f. ; 6v6nement, m. 
it : il, elle, le, la, cela, ce. 

Italy: Italic, /. 
its : son, sa, ses. 

jail : prison, /. 

James : Jacques. 

January : janvier, m 
jaw : machoire, f. 

Jena : 14na. 

jest : plaisanter, se moquer de, 
railler. 

Jesus : J^sus. 

jewel : joyau, bijou, m. 

Joan : Jeanne, 
join : joindre, se joindre k. 
joke : railler, plaisanter. 
jolly : gai, enjou^, en goguettes. 
Jordan : Jourdain, m. 
journey : voyage, m. ; railway 
— , parcours en chemin de fer. 
joy : joie, /. ; plaisir, m. 
judge : juge, m. 
judge : juger. 
judgment : jugement, m. 

July : juillet, m. 
jump : sauter. 

just : a., juste ; ad., juste, juste- 
ment, 6galement, exactement, 
tout k fait ; he is — gone out : 


il vient de sortir ; — as if : 
tout com me si ; — here : ioi 
meme ; — now : tout ^ I’heure; 
— ly : justement, exactement, 
k juste titre. 

justice : justice, /. ; Court of 
Justice : cour de justice,/. 

keenly : aprement, vivement. 
keep : tenir, garder ; to — up : 
tr., continuer. 

kill : tuer, exterminer, mettre k 
mort, d6truiro. 
killer : tueur, m. 
kind : genre, m. ; espece, sorte, 
mani^re, /. 

kind : a., bienfaisant, bon, affable, 
bienveillant. 
king : roi, m. 

kingdom : royaume, r6gne, m. 
kiss : baiser. 
kitchen : cuisine, /. 
knee : genou, m. ; to fall upon 
one’s — s : tomber k genoux. 
kneel : s’agenouiller. 
knife : couteau, poignard, m. 
knight : chevalier, m. 
knock : frapper. 
knoll : ‘ hauteur, colline, /. 
knot ; nceud, m. 
know : connaitre, savoir, distin- 
guer, discerner ; to — of ; 
savoir, connaitre ; it is — n : il 
est av6r6 ; not to — : ignorer. 
knowledge ; oonnaissance, con- 
naissances {pi.), science,/ 

labour : travail, ouvrage, m. 
lace : galonner, broder. 
lad : jeune gar 9 on, gaillard, m. 
lade : charger, 
lady : dame, /. 

lady-in-waiting : dame de com- 
pagnie, /. 
laird : laird, m. 
lamp : lampe, /. 

land : pays, m. ; terre, contr^e, 
/. ; terrain, m. 
land : d6barquer. 
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landlady] 


VOCABULARY. 


[little 


landlady : propri^taire, /. 
language: langage, m. ; langue,/. 
large ; gros, large, grand, fort, 
vaste. 

last : dernier ; at — : enfin. 
last : durer, continuer, aubsister. 
late : tard, lent, feu ; — ly : der- 
ni6rement, depuia peu. 
latter : dernier, oelui-ci, celle-ci, 
etc. 

laugh : rire, ris, m. 

laugh : rire. 

laughable : risible. 

law : loi, /. ; droit, m. 

lawgiver : l^gislateur, m. 

lawyer : avocat, m. 

lay : tr. , mettre, placer, poser ; 

to — down : 6tendre. 
load : conduire, mener. 
leader : chef, m. 
league : ligue, /. 
learn : apprendre, ^tudier. 
learned : savant, erudit ; the — : 
lea savants. 

learning : science, Erudition, /. ; 
savoir, m. 

least : a., le plus petit, le moin- 
dre ; ad., moins ; at (the) — : 
au moins, du moins ; not in 
the — : point du tout, en 
auoune fa 9 on. 

leather : ouir, m. ; covered : 

reconvert de cuir. 
leave (to take) : prendre congt^. 
leave : tr., quitter, abandonner, 
exposer, laisser ; intr., partir, 
renoncer ^ sa place ; to — 
behind : laisser en arri^re ; to 

— off : s’arr^ter, cesser (de); to 

— to : d6partir ; to have some- 
thing left : Tester, imp. 

lecture : discours, m. ; repri- 
mande, /. 

left : gauche, /. ; a., gauche ; on 
the — : A gauche, 
lend : prater, fournir. 
lender : preteur, m. 
length : longueur, 6tendue, dis- 
tance,/. ; at — : ^ la fin, enfin. 

F P.C. 


Leo : Li4on. 

less : a , nioindre, plus petit ; 
ad., moins. 

lesson: leyon, instruction,/, 
lest : de peur que, de crainte 
que, que . . . ne. 
let : laisser, perrnettre, souffrir ; 
to — be : oublier, laisser tran- 
quille. 

letter: lettre,/. ; — s :pl. , lettres, 
alphabet, m. 

levity: 16g^ret4, inconstance, /. 
liberal : lib6ial, g6n6reux. 
liberty : liberty, /. ; to be at — 
to : ctre libre de. 
library : biblioth^que,/. 
licence : autorisation, /’. ; per- 
mission, /. 

licentious : libertin, m. 
lie : etre couch4, reposer, se re- 
poser. 

lieutenant ; lieutenant, m. 

life : vie, existence,/. ; — giving: 

vivifiant. 
lift : lever. 

light : lumiere, lueur, clait^, /. ; 
jour, m. 

light : l^ger ; — ly : It^g^ remen t. 
lightning : eclair, m. ; foudre,/. 
like : a., semblable, pareil, 6gal, 
meme ; ad., comme ; to be — : 
ressembler. 

like : aimer, trouver bon, ap- 
prouver, gofiter. 
likely : probablement. 
likewise : pareillement,de meme, 
aussi. 

line ; ligne, suite, rang^e, /. ; 

cordon, vers, m. 
lion : lion, m, 
lip : l^vre, /. 

Lisbon : Lisbonne, /. 
listen : 6couter, preter I’oreille, 
se mettre aux 6coutes. 
literary: litt^raire. 
literature : litt4rature, /. 
litter : jonclier. 

little: peu, m. ; faible partie, 
petite quantity,/. 
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little] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[Margaret 


little : a., petit ; ad, peu ; a — : 

un peu, quelque. 
live : vivre, exister, demeurer, 
habiter. 

lively : gai, vigoureux, enjou6. 
lock : termer k clef, refermer. 
locust-tree : oaroubier, m. 
lodging ; logis, m. ; quartiers, 
m. pi. 

lofty : 61ev6, haut. 

London : Londres, m. 
lonely : solitaire, isol6, 4cart6. 
long : a., long, ennuyeux ; ad, 
longuement, longtemps ; no 
— er : pas plus, ne . . . plus, 
plus ; suffering : longani- 

mity, rysignation, patience,/, 
look : regard, coup d’oeil, m. ; 
mine, /. ; air, aspect, m. ; 
pryaence, / 

look: <r., regard er, voir,chercher; 
intr.y sembler, avoir I’air, 
paraitre ; to — after : avoir 
soin de, veiller : to — at : 
regarder, considyrer ; to — 
behind : regarder par dernyre ; 
to — for : attendre, chercher ; 
to — up : lever les yeux, portei 
le regard vers, regarder ; to — 
out for : ypier ; to — upon : 
contempler. 
lord : lord, m. 

lose : perdre, ytre privy de ; to 
— one’s way : s’ygarer, se 
perdre. 
loss : perte, /. 
lost : dychu. 
lothely : hideux. 
love : amour, m. 
love : aimer, chyrir. 
lover : amant, w. 
low : a. , bas, peu yievy, profond. 
loyalty : loyauty, fidyiity, /. 
lunch : gouter. 
luncheon : god ter, m. 
luxuriant ; abundant. 

machine : machine,/. ; my oanisme, 

m. 


madam : madame,/. 

Madeira wine : Madyre, m 
magical : magique, merveilleux, 
enchanty. 

magnanimity: magnanimity, /. 
magnificence : gloire , s plendeur , / 
magnificent : magnihque, pom- 
peux . 

maiden : jeune fille, / 
main : principal, m. ; Spanish 
Main: colonies espagnoles,/./;/. 
main : principal, capital, essen- 
tiel, le plus grand, 
maintain : entrctenir, soutenir. 
majesty : majeste, /. ; His Ma- 
jesty : Sa Majesty, /. 
make : faire, composer, pryparer, 
fabriquer, rendre, gagner ; to 
— out : dychiffrer. 
maker : cryateur, faiseur, m. 
malleable : flexible, 
man : liomme, etre, gargon, m. ; 
men : hommes, gens ; soldats, 
etc., m. pi. 

manage : conduire, combiner, 
mener, administrer. 
management : maniement, m. ; 

administration, /. 
mankind : genre humain, m. ; 
hommes, 7/1. pi. 

manner ; maniere, habitude, 
mode, fagon,/. ; — s : moeurs, 
f. pi. ; maniyres,/. pi. 
mansion : maison,/. ; chateau, ?7^. 
manual : maiiuel, m. 
manuscript : manuscrit, m. 
many : s. , grand nombre, m. ; 

loule, /. ; peuple, m. 
many: bien des, plu8ieurs,maint, 
beaucoup de, grand nombre, 
m . ; foule, /. ; force ; — a time : 
raainte fois ; so — : taut, 
map : carte gyographique, /. ; 

mappemonde, /. 
marble : a., de marbre. 

March : mars, m. 

march : marclie, f. 

march : marcher, se diriger vers. 

Margaret ; Marguerite. 



mariner] vocabulary. [Ministry 


mariner ; marin, matelot, m, 
mark : remarquer, consid4rer. 

market : march^, m. ; place : 

march6, m. 

marquess, marquis : marquis, ?n. 
marriage : manage, m. 
marry : tr., marier, 6pouser. 
marshal : mar6ohal, m. 
martial : martial. 

Mary : Marie, 
masquerade : mascarade, /. 
mass : masse, /. ; anias, m. 
mass : amasser. 
massive : massif, gros. 
master : maitre, m. ; Monsieur 
(titre), m. 

master : maitriser, dompter, 
vaincre. 

masterpiece : chef-d’ceuvre, m. 
riatch : mariage, parti, 7n. 
mathematics : math^matiques, 
/• p^- 

Matilda : Mathilde, /. 
matrimony : mariage, m. 
matter : mati^re, sujet, w. ; 
affaire,/. ; no — : n’lraporte ; 
what — ? qu’importe ? 
may: pouvoir ; — be : il se peut, 
peut-etre. 
me : moi, me. 

meadow : prairie, /. ; pr6, m. 
mean ; vouloir dire, signifier, 
penser ; to — to do : vouloir 
faire ; what do you — ? quo 
voulez-vous dire ? 
meanly : m^dioorement, pauvie- 
nient. 

means : pl.moyen, expt^dient, m. ; 

by this — : en consequence, 
meanwhile : en attendant, sur 
cesen trefaites, oependant. 
measure (in some) ; en quelque 
fagon, jusqu un certain point, 
medissval : du rnoyen-^ge. 
Medici: M^dicis. 
meek : doux, paisible. 
meet : tr. , rencontrer, aller 4 la 
rencontre ; intr. , se r^unir, se 
rencontrer. 


meeting : rencontre, assembl^e, 
reunion, stance,/, 
melodious : m^lodieux, harmo- 
nieux. 

member ; rnembre, m. 
memorable : important, memo- 
rable. 

memorial : souvenir, m. 

Menelik : M^n^lik. 
mention : mention, /. 
mention : mentionner, parler de, 
faire mention de. 
merchant : n4gociant, comm er- 
rant, marchand, trafiquant,w. 
mercy : nus^ricorde, piti^, cle- 
mence, /. 

mere : simple, pur ; — ly : seule- 
ment, simplement. 
merit : m6rite, m. ; to claim a — : 

avoirune pretention au m6rite. 
mesmerism : magn^tisme, m. 
message : message, m. ; com- 
mission, /. 

metaphysics : m^taphysique, /. 
metropolis : m^tropole, capitale, 
/. 

Mexico : le Mexique. 

Michael : Michel, 
middle : moyen, du milieu ; — of 
April : la mi-avril. 
middling : moyen, mediocre, 
midst : milieu, centre, m. ; in 
the — : au milieu, 
mighty : puissant, vigoureux. 
mile : mille, m. 

military : militaire, des troupes, 
milkman : laitier, m. 
mill : moulin, m. 
miller : meunier, m, 
million : million, m. 
mind : esprit, m. ; intelligence,/. ; 
to make up one’s — ; se decider, 
r^soudre. 

mine : le mien, la mienne, les 
miens, les miennes. 
mingle : meler, imilanger, con- 
fondre. 

minister : ministre, m. 

Ministry : Minist^re, 



minute] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[native 


minute ; minute, /. ; moment, m. 
mirror: miroir, m. 
mirthful : enjou<^, amusant. 
miscellaneous : m^lang^, divers, 
vari6. 

misery : malheur, m. 
misfortune : infortune, /. ; mal- 
heiir, 771. 

Miss : Mile. (Mademoiselle), 
miss : manquer, perdre. 
mistake : faute, m^prise, b6vue, 
erreur, f. 

mistake : tr.j se m^prendrc ; 
mtr. , se tromper ; to be — n : 
se tromper. 

misunderstand : oomprendre mal. 
mix : meler, m^langer ; to — 
with : frequenter, 
mobilisation : mobilisation, /. 
mobilise : mobiliser. 
modern : mcderne. 
modest : modeste. 
modification : modification, /. 
moment : moment, instant, 7n. 
monarch : monarque, souverain, 
roi, m. 

monarchy : monarchic, f. 
monastery : monaatere, convent, 

771. 

Monday : lundi, m. 
money : argent, 771. 
month : mois, 7)i. 
moon : lune, /. 

Moor : Maure, m. 
moral : moral, 
morals : mceurs, f. pi. 
more : ad.^ plus, da vantage ; 
no — : paa davantage, no . . . 
plus. 

moreover : de plus, en outre, 
d’ailleurs. 

morning : matin, w. ; matinee,/. ; 

next — : le lendeniain matin, 
mortal : raortel, humain. 
mortify : mortifier ; to feel mor- 
tified : eprouver une mortifi- 
cation. 

most : (X., le plus grand nombre, 
k peu pres tout, la plupart ; 
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ad.y le plus, tres : — ly: le plus 
souvent, pour la plupart. 
mother: mire,/, 
motionless : immobile, 
mould: mouler, former, fa 9 onner, 
fondre. 

mountain : montagne, /. 
mourn : porter le deuil, etre en 
deuil. 

mourning : deuil, m. 
move : mouvoir, toucher, 
movement : mouvement, m. ; 
marc he, /. 

Mr. : M. (Monsieur). 

Mrs. : Mme. (Madame), 
much : beaucoup, ti-es, fort, bien ; 
as — : BO — : tant, autant ; 
too — : trop ; very — : beau- 
coup, fort ; how — : oombien ? 
mule : mulct, m. 
multifarious : vari4, multiple, 
multiply : multiplier, (itcndre. 
munificence : munificence, lib<^- 
ralit6, /. 

murmur : murmurer. 
muscle : muscle, biceps, m. 
music: musique,/. 
must : falloir, devoir, 
mutter : murmurer. 
mutual : mutuel, r^ciproque. 
my : mon, ma, mes. 
mystery : myst^re, secret, tti. 

nabob : nabab, tti. 
naked : nu,8imple,clair, Evident, 
name : nom, surnom, m. ; of 
the — of : nomm6. 
name ; nommer, appeler. 
Napoleon : Napoleon, 
narrow : 6troit, resserrc^^, sec. 
narrowness: ^troitesse,/. 
nascent : naissant. 
nation : peuple, w. ; nation, /. ; 
pays, 771. 

national : national, 
native : natif, naturel, m. 
native : natal, natif, naturel, 
d’origine ; — land : pays 
natal, m. 



natural] 


VOCABULARY. 


[obstruct 


natural: naturel ; — philosophy: 
philosophie naturelle,/. ; — ly: 
naturellenient, d’une fa 9 on 
naturelle. 

nature : nature, /. ; by — : de 
(par) nature. 

naval man: officier de marine, m. 
near : a. , proche, intime ; ad. , 
pr^a de, aupr6s, aupr^s de ; 

— ly : presque. 
neatness : propret^, f. 
necessary: n^cessaire, inevitable; 
it is — : il faut, (on) a besoin 
de. 

neck : cou, m. 

need : avoir besoin de, falloir. 
needful : necessaire, indispensa- 
ble, prudent, 
iteglect : negligence, /. 
neglect : n^gliger. 
neglected : neglige, sans grace, 
negotiation; negociation,/. 
neighbour : voisin, m. 
neighbourhood : voisinage, m. 
neither: ni, non plus, in Tun ni 
I’autre ; — ... nor : ni . . . ni. 
nepenthe : remede, m. 

Netherlands : Pays-Bas, pL m. 
Neva: Neva,/. 

never: jamais; — more (again): 

jamais plus, 
new : neuf, nouveau, 
news: nouvelle, /, ; nouvelles,/. 
pi. 

next : proche, prochain, suivant ; 
the — day : le jour suivant, le 
lendemain. 

nice: joli, agreable ; — ly: soi- 
gneusement, proprement. 
nigger : negre, m. 
night: nuit, /. ; soir, m. ; to — : 

cetto nuit, ce soir. 
nightingale : rossignol, m. 

Nile : Nil, w. 
nine : neuf. 
nineteen : dix-neuf. 
ninety : quatre-vingt-dix. 
no : a , aucun, nul, pas un ; ad.^ 
non, non pas, nullement ; — 
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one : personne, aucun individu; 
— ... Whatever : aucun. 
nobility : noblesse, /. 
noble : noble, illustre, genereux. 
noble : noble, m. 
nobody : personne. 
noise : bruit, fracas, m. 
nominal : nominal, 
nondescript: indescriptible. 
noon : midi, m. 

Norman : Normand. 

Normandy : Normandie,/, 
north : nord. 
northern : du nord. 
nose : noz, m. 

not : non, pas, ne point, nc . , 
pas (point). 

note : observer, rcmarquer. 
nothing : rien. 

notice : remarquer, s’apercevoir. 
notion: notion, idt^e, pens6e,/. 
now : il present, maintenant, 
actuellement, aujourd’hui, or ; 
— that : alors que. 
number: nombre, m.; quantite, 
/. ; tas, m. 

numberless : innonibrable, en 
nombre infini. 
numerous : nombreux 

oak : chene, m. 
oaken : de chene. 
obdurate : endurci, dur. 
obedience : soumission, obciis- 
sance, /. 
obey : ob6ir. 

oblige ; obliger, forcer, con- 
traindre. 

obscurity : obscurity, /. 
observation : observation, f. 
observer : observateur, t^moin, 
m. 

observe : observer, remarquer, 
faire remarquer, dire, con- 
stater. 

obstacle : obstacle, m. 
obstinately : obstin6ment, aveo 
obstination. 

obstruct : gener, faire obstacle. 



obtain] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[pair 


obtain : obtenir, aoqu^rir, se 
procurer. 

occasion : fois, occasion, /*. ; on 
this — : ceite fois-ci. 
occasion : produire, causer, 
occasionally : k I’occasion. 
occupy : occuper, employer, 

haoiter. 

occur : avoir lieu, se rencontrer, 
arriver. 

ocean : oc6an, m. 

October; octobre, m. 
odd : 6trange, dr ole, bizarre, 
of : de, du, de la, des, en, par, 
sur, pour. 

offence ; affront, m. ; to give — : 

offenser, choquer. 
offend : offenser, irriter. 
offer : offrir. 

office : office, m. ; charge, fonc- 
tion, dignity, /. ; rang, m 
officer : omcier ; repr4sentant, m. 
often : sou vent, fr6quemment. 
old : vieux, ag6, ancien, antique ; 
to be ten years — : avoir dix 
ans ; — fashioned : k la vieille 
mode, de forme ancienne ; 

man : vieillard, m, 

on : k, sur, en avant, apr^s. 
once : une fois, autrefois, jadis ; 
at — : ^la fois,imra6diatement, 
aussitot, en meme temps, 
one : a., un, une ; pron., on ; the 

— ... the other : Tun . . . 

I’autre ; — another : Tun 

I’autre, les uns les autres ; to 
make — of : faire partio de, 
prendre part k. 

only : a . , seul ; ad . , seulernent, 
simplement, ne . . . que ; not 

— ... but also : non seule- 
ment . . . mais encore ; I have 

— to : je n’ai qii’t\. 
opal : ojiale, /. 

open : ouvert ; in the — air : en 
plein air. 

open : ouvrir ; to — to : intr . , 
ouvrir sur. 

opinion: opinion,/. ; jugoraent,m. 


opportunity : occasion, /. 
oppose : opposer, r^sister. 
opulent : opulent, riche, 
or : oil, soit, autrement. 
oracle : oracle, m. 
order : ordre, rang, arrangement, 
reglement, m.; in — to : pour, 
afin de. 

order : disposer, arranger, or- 
donner, commander, 
organisation: organisation,/, 
organise : organiser, 
original : originel, original, 

primitif. 

ornament : ornement, bijou, m. 
ornament : d4oorer, orner. 
Orpheus : Orph6e. 
other: autre; — s: pl.^ autres, 
autrui. 

ought : devoir, falloir. 
our : notre, nos ; — s : pL, le 
notre, la n6tre, les notres. 
out : hors ; — of oneself : hors 
de soi. 

outline: silhouette,/.; contour,7M. 
outside : dehors, en dehors, 
outward : ext6riour, Stranger, 
over : prp. sur, par, au-dessus de, 
par-dessus par ; to be — : etre 

overflow : se d^border ; to be 
— ed : etre noy6 par. 
over-knee : montant au-dessus 
du genou, 

overreach : se fourvoyer. 
overthrow : renverser, d^truire. 
overwhelm : accabler. 
owe : devoir, etre redevable de ; 
etre oblige de. 

own : sien, particulier, propre. 
owner : propri^taire, 
ox : bfcuf, m. 

page : (of book) page, /. ; (boy) 
page, m. 

pain : peiiie, 80 uffrance,douleur,/. 
painful : p6nible. 
paint : peindre. 
pair : paire, /. 
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palace] 


VOCABULARY. 


[physiognomist 


palace: palais, m. 
pale ; pale. 

pamphlet : brochure, f. 

paper : papier, journal, m. ; — s : 

pi., paperasses, /. 
parade ; parade, /. 
parade : tr. , faire parader. 
parallel ; parall^le, /. 
paralyse; paralyser, 
paramount : su{)6ricur, premier, 
dernier, Eminent, 
parchment : parchemin, m. 
pardon : pardon, m. ; grace, y*. ; 

to beg — : demander pardon, 
park : pare, m. 
parliament : parlement, m. 
parlour : salle, salle de compa- 
gnie, /. ; parloir, m. 
parlour -maid : gardienne du par- 
loir ((^cole). 

part: partie,/. ; corps, m. ; for my 
— : pour ma part, quant ^ moi. 
part : se s6parer, parti r ; to — 
with : quitter. 

particle ; parcelle,/. ; brin, m. 
particular : meme, special, 
partisan : partisan, m. 
partly : en partie, en quelque 
sorte, il demi. 

party : parti, groupe, w. ; partie, 
/. ; irit6ret, rn. 

pass : tr., passer, franchir ; iTitr., 
passer, donner, s’ecouler. 
passer-by : passant, m. 
passion : passion, affection, y. ; 

amour, m. 
past : pass6, m. 
past : pass6, dernier, 
paterae ; paUres, /. pi. 
path: sentier, chemin, m . ; route, 
/. 

pathos : path^tique, 77 ? . ; 6mo- 
tion, /. 

patience : patience, /. 
patrician : patrioien. 
patriotism : patriotisme, ?it. 
patron : protecteur, ni. 
pave: paver. 

pavilion : tente, /. ; voile, m. 


pay : payer, acquitter. 
peace: paix, tranquillity, 
peaceful : paisible, pacifique. 
peasant : paysan, m. 
peasantry : paysans, m. pi. 
peculiar : particulier, singulier, 
unique. 

penalty : peine, amende, /. ; 

under — : sous peine, 
pensive: a., pensif; — ly : d’lm 
air pensif. 

people : peuple, tti. ; gens, m. & f. 

pi., on ; personnej^*. 
perceive : aperoevoir, sentir, dis- 
tinguer. 

perfectly : parfaitement, cora- 
piytement, tout k fait, 
perfidious : perfide. 
perform : ex Neuter ; to — on : 
jouer de. 

perhaps : peut-etre. 
peril : p^ril, risque, m. 
perilous : de p^ril, pyrilleux, 
hasardeux. 

period : p^riode, ypoq^ue, /. ; at 
a later — : plus tard. 
perish : p^rir, mounr, etre perdu, 
permanently : d’une mani^re 

permanente, pour toujours. 
perpetrator : auteur, m. 
perseverance : perseverance, f. 
person: personne,/. ; individu, 
personnage, m. ; of — : de 
corps ; in — : en personne. 
personage : personnage, carac- 
tere, m. 

personal : personnel, 
persuade : tr., persuader, decider. 
Peter : Pierre, 
petitioner : niendiant, m. 

Philip : Philippe. 

Philippa: Philippe, 
philosopher : philosophe, mora- 
liste, 777. 

philosophical : philosophique. 
philosophy: philosophie,/. 
physical : physique, 
physiognomist : physionomiste. 
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physiognomy] french prose composition. [practical 


physiognomy : figure, f. ; carao- 
tore, m. 

pick : cueillir ; to — up : ra- 
ni asser. 

picture : tableau, m. ; peinture,/. 
picturesque : pittoresque. 
piece : jiiece, f. ; morceau, m. ; 

partie, f. ; ouvrage, m. 
pikeman : piquier, m. 
pile : monceau, tas, m . ; pile, f. ; 

bficlier, m. 
pilgrrim : pelerin, m. 
pious : pieiix, d6vot. 
pipe : tuyau, conduit, m 
piper : joueur de cornemuse, m. 
pitch : degr6, point, m . ; to reach 
a — : etre k son comble. 
pity : prendre piti^, avoir piti6, 
plaindre. 

place : place, /. ; lieu, endroit, 
rang, eniploi, m. \ in some 
— s ; par endroits ; to take : — 
avoir lieu. 

place : placer, mettre, ranger, 
construire. 
plain: plaine,/. 

plain : uni, simple, laid ; in — 
terms : sans fa 9 on ; — ly : 

nettenient, clairement, 4vi- 
demment. 

plainness : laideur, /. 
plan : plan, dessin, projet, m . ; to 
make — s : dresser (former) 
des plans, 
plant : planto, /. 
plate : plaque (de m6tal), as- 
siette,/. 

play : jeu, divertissement, m. 
play: intr.^ jouer, s’amuser. 
plaything : jouet, m. 
plead : plaider. 

pleasant : agitable, charniant, 
doux ; — ly : agrt^ablement. 
please : plaire ; as you — : 
comme il vous plaira, votre 
gri5. 

pleased : content, heureux. 
pleasing : agr^able, charm ant. 
pleasure : plaisir, m . ; to give — : 


faire plaisir ky procurer du 
plaisir. 

plebeian : pl4b4ien, m. 
pledge : gage, m. ; caution, /. 
pledge : engager ; to — a 
promise : faire une promesse. 
plenty : abondance, /. 
pliant : pliant, flexible, docile, 
plough : labourer, 
plum : prune, /. 
plunder: piller. 
plunge : plonger, se pr^cipiter. 
pocket : poche, /. 
poet : po^te, m, 
poetry : po6sie, /. 
point : pointe,/. ; point, moment, 
degr6, w. ; to — out : indiquer, 
designer. 

poison : poison, m. 

Pole : Polonais, m. 
polite : poli ; — ly : poliment, 
c4!r6monieusement. 
political : politique, 
politics : politique, f, 
poor : pauvre, ch6tif, pitoyable, 
mauvais ; a — man (beggar) : 
pauvre, m. 

Pope : pape, m. 
popular : populaire. 
popularity : popularity, f. 
portal ; portail, m. ; porte, /. 
portion : part, partie, /. ; lot, m. 
portrait(ure) : portrait, m. ; 
image, f. 

position : position, situation, /. ; 

in — : dans ses positions {mil . ). 
possess : possyder, jouir de. 
possessed (to be — of) : etre en 
possession de, possyder. 
possible : possible, 
post : poste, m. &/. ; position, /. 
pound: livre sterling,/, 
poverty : pauvrety, indigence,/, 
power : pouvoir, m. ; puissance, 
force, autority, f. ; talent, 
raoyen, m. 

powerful : puissant, efficaoe ; 

— ly : puissamment, avec force, 
practical : pratique. 



practice] 


VOCABULAKT. 


[proud 


practice : pratique, experience, 
habitude, /. 

praise : louer, c^iebrer, van ter. 
prattle : causer, murraurer. 
pray : prier, supplier ; — {im- 
perat. ) je vous en prio. 
prayer : pri^re. 
preach: precher. 
preacher : pr^dicateur, precheur, 
m. 

precaut ion :preoau ti on , pr uden ce , 

/. 

precious ; preoieux ; — stone : 

pierre precicuse, /. 
precise : tout, precis, exact, 
predecessor ; predecesseur, m, 
predict : dire, pr^dire, pronosti- 
quer. 

prefer : pref^rer. 
preparation : jireparation, /. ; 

appret, pr^paratif, m. 
prepare : tr.^ preparer, disposer ; 

intr.^ se disposer 
presence : pr6sence,/. ; maintien, 
port, m. 

present : cadeau, ni. 
present : present ; at — : k pre- 
sent, maintenant ; — ly : alors. 
present : prilisenter, off’rir ; to — 
oneself: se presenter, paraitre. 
preserve ; sauver, conserver. 
press : presser,prier,contraindre. 
presume : prosumer, supposer, 
s’imaginer. 

pretend : pr^tendre, feindre. 
pretty : joli, gentil, 616gant. 
prevail : pr^valoir, I’emporter. 
prevent : empecher. 
previous : prt^c^dent, ant^rieur. 
price : prix, m. 
priest : pretre, m, 
primarily : en premier lieu, sur- 
tout. 

prime minister : pre ni i er m i i li s tre, 

7 ) 1 . 

prince : prince, sou ve rain, 7)i. 
princess: princosse,/. 
principal: principal, capital, 
principle: principe, m. ; loi,/. 


print : em prein te, /. 
printing : imprinierie, /. 
prison : prison, /. ; take to — : 

conduiro en prison, 
prisoner : prisonnier, -i^re (m. & 
./.)• 

privilege; privilege, m. 
probability : probability,/. ; in 
all — ; en toiite probability, 
probable ; probable, vraisem- 
blable. 

probably : probable m on t, sans 
doute. 

proceed : provenir. 
proceeding : moj^en, procydy, m. 
proclaim : proclamer, dynoiicer, 
dydarer. 

procure : procurer, 
prodigality : prodigality, /. 
prodigious : prodigieux, ynorme. 
produce : produire. 
profession : profession, jiro- 
testation, /. 

profit : profit, gain, revenu, m. 
profit : profiter (de). 
profound : profond. 
profusion: profusion, quantity,/, 
progenitor : aieul, ancetre, m. 
progress : progrys, m. : in — ; en 
voie d’exycution. 
project : projet, dessein, m. 
projecting : en saillie, /. 
prominent: yminent, marquant, 
fort, saillant. 

promiscuously : confusyment, 
pele-mele. 

promise: promesse,/. 
pronounce : prononcer, dydarer. 
proper : convenable ; — ly : con- 
venablement. 
property : propriyty, /. 
prophet : prophyte, m. 
propose : projeter, proposer, 
prostration : prosternement, m. 
protection : protection, dyfense, 
/. 

proud : orgueilleux, fier ; to be — 
of : se montrer fier do ; — ly ; 
fiyrement, orgueilleusenient. 
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prove] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[reach 


prove : prouver, d6niontrer, don- 
ner une preuve de ; to — one- 
self : Be montrer. 
provide : tr. , pourvoir, donner, 
procurer, fournir, munir; — d 
that : ^ condition que, pourvu 
que. 

providence : providence, /. 
province : province, possession, 

/• 

provision : provision, precaution, 
disposition, volont4, /. 

Prussia : Prusse, /. 

Prussian : ft. , Prussieii, m. ; a. 
prussien. 

psalm-book : psautier, m. 
public : public ; — ly : publique- 
ment, en public, 
publish : publier. 
publisher : 4diteiir, libraire, m. 
pull ; tirer ; to — down : abattre, 
raser ; to — out : e clever, tircr, 
retirer ; to — up : arracher. 
punch-bowl : bol k punch, m. 
punish : punir, cornger. 
purify: purifier, Sparer, 
puritan ; puritain, m, 
purity : puret('*, innocence, /. 
purple : pourpre. 
purpose: intention,/. ; dessein, 
but, objet, projet, m. ; resolu- 
tion, / ; for the — of : pour, 
dans lo but de ; to this — : k 
ce sujet. 

purse : bourse,/ ; porte-mon- 
naie, m. 

pursue : poursuivre, suivre. 
pursuit : poursuite, /. 
push : pousser ; to — into : inlr . , 
se precipiter dans, 
put : tr. , mettre ; to —in : niettrc 
en (dans), porter ; to — on : 
revetir, passer. 


qualify : reudre capable, rendre 
propre, qualifier, 
quality ; qualite, /. 
quantity : quantite, /. 


quarter : quartier, m. ; — s: 
logement, quartier, m. ; head- 
— s : quartier general, m. 
queen : reine, souveraine, /. 
quest : recherche, 6tude, /. 
question: question,/. ; to ask a 
— : faire une question, 
quick : vif, vite ; — -whirling : 
qu’un tourbillon emporte ; 
— ly : promptement, vite. 
quiet : tranquille, calme, serein ; 
— ly : tranquillemerit, douce- 
ment, paisiblement. 
quit : quitter. 

quite: tout k fait, absolument, 
fort. 


race : race, lign^e, /. 

rage : 8<^vir. 

rail : chemin de fer. 

railway : cheniin de fer, m ; 

— -station ; gare, /. 
rain : pluie, /. 

rain : pleuvoir. 

raise : lever, soulever, haiisser, 
Clever, 6riger, dresser, batir ; 
to — an army : lever une 
arm6e. 

range : rang6e, /. ; espace, m. ; 

— of mountains : chaine de 
montagnos, /, 

range : parcourir, planer (siir), 
parcourir. 

rank : rang, grade, m. 
rank : fort, d^bordant, fertile, 
insigne. 
rapid : rapide. 

rapidity : rapidit6, vitesse, /. 
rare : rare, pr^cieux ; — ly : ad., 
rarement, gu^re. 
rarity : raret6, /. 
rather : plutot, mieux, assez, un 
pen. 

ratification : ratification, /. 
ray : rayon, m. 
reach : port6e, atteinte,/. 
reach : atteindre, toucher k 
arriver k, gagner. 


3J4 



read] 


VOCABULARY. 


[repose 


read : lire, parcourir, ^burlier ; 
to — aloud : lire (taire la 
lecture) haute voix. 
reader : lecteur, m. 
reading : lecture, f. 
ready : pret, prompt, agile, 
real : r6el, vrai ; — ly : vraiment, 
en r6alit<?!, en v^rit4. 
reason : raison, cause, f. ; motif, 
sujet, m, 

reasoning : raisonnement, m. 
rebuild : reconstruiro, batir do 
nouveau, 
receding : fuyant. 
receive : recevoir, accepter, ad- 
mettre, accueillir, subir. 
reception : reception,/. ;accueil, 
m. 

, reckon : compter, calculer. 
recognise : reconnaltre. 
recollect : se rappeler, se sou- 
venir de. 

recommence : recommencer. 
recommend : recommander, 
recommendation : recommanda- 
tion,/. ; nitrite, m. 
reconcile : r6concilier ; to — one- 
self to : se faire k. 
reconquer : reconqu^rir. 
reconquest : reconquete, f. 
record : histoire,/. ; registre, m.; 
annales, /. pi. 

recover : tr. , rattraper, regagner, 
reprendre ; intr. , se remettrc. 
red : rouge, 
reduce : r<!iduire. 
re-embark : rombarquer. 
refer : remettre ; to — to : faire 
allusion ^i. 

reflect : intr.^ r4fl6chir, penser, 
consid6rer. 

refuge : refuge, m. ; ressource,/. 
refuse : refuser. 

regard : 6gard, respect, m. ; con- 
sideration, /. ; to have — to : 
faire cas de. 

regard : regarder, considerer. 
regiment : regiment, rtu 
regimental : militaire. 


regimental coat : uni forme, m. 
region : region, contr^e, /. 
regret : regret, chagrin, d6- 
plaisir, m. 
regret : regretter. 
regular : r^gulier, r4gl6, veri- 
table ; — ly : regulierement. 
regulate: r^gler, ordonner, diri- 
ger, gouverner ; well — d ; 
bien ponder^, 
reign : rc^gne, m. 
reign : r^gner. 
reject: rejeter. 
rejoice : se rejouir (de). 
rejoin : repliqiier, riposter. 
relate : raconter. 
related : associe, alhe. 
relation : relation,/. ; parent, m. 
relationship : parente, relation, 
/. 

relieve : soulager, deiivrer. 
religion : religion, /. 
religious : religieux. 
remain : rester, demeurer, s’ar- 
reter, continuer. 

remark : remarque, observation, 
/. ; to make a — : faire une 
observation, reflexion, 
remarkable : reraarquable. 
remember : se souvenir de, se 
rappeler. 

remembrance : souvenir, m. 
remote : 61oigne, k quelque dis- 
tance de. 

remove : 6 ter, Eloigner, retirer. 
render: rendre, remettre, devenir. 
renew : renouveler, r^p^ter, r4- 
iterer. 

renewed : nouveau, 
rent : loyer, m. 
repeated : r6p4t6, r4it4r6. 
repent : se repen tir. 
replace : remplacer. 
replenish : remplir, remplir de 
nouveau. 

reply : r4plique, r4ponse, /. 
reply : r4pliquer, reparti r, re- 
pondre. 

repose : repos, m. 



repose] french prose composition. [rivulet 


repose : tr., reposer, mettre, 
poser, placer. 

represent : reprise n ter, d^crire, 
prendre le role de. 
republican : republicain. 
repugnance: aversion,/. ; d^gout, 
m. 

repulsion : repulsion, / 
request ; prier, demander, sol- 
licitor. 

require : demander, avoir besoin 
de ; to be — d : cfcre neccssaire. 
requisite : n^cessaire. 
rescue : delivrance, /. 
rescue : d(jilivrer, secourir. 
resemble : ressembler. 
resembling : seinblable. 
reserve : reserve,/. ; without — : 

sans reserve, 
reserve : r^server. 
resist : r(i8ister s’opposer 
resolve : <r., r^soudro, explujuer, 
r^pondre ; inlr.^ se r^soudre. 
resort : reoourir, avoir recours i\. 
resource: ressource,/. 
respect : respect, ('^gard, m. ; es- 
tinie, veneration,/. ; in many 
— s : sons bien des rapports; in 
this — : cet ^gard ; in some 
— s : sous quelques rapports, ^ 
un certain point ; to pay — to : 
traiter avec deference ; with 
— to : quant par rapport a. 
respect : respecter, 
respecting : sur, quant k 
regard de. 

responsible (for) : responsable 
(de). 

rest : repos, reste, m. 
rest : intr . , poser, s’appuyer. 
restore : restituer, rendre, r^ta- 
blir, remettre, rapporter. 
restrain : restreindre, limiter, 
r^frener. 

result: r^snltat, 771. ; consequence, 
suite, /. 

retire : se retirer, sVdoigner. 
retired : retire, discret. 
retirement : isolement, ???. 


retiring: discret, r6serv6, timide. 
retreat: rotraite,/. 
retreat : se retirer. 
retriever : chien rapporteur, m. 
return : retour, 7n. 
return : tr.y renvoycr ; iiiir., re- 
tourner, rentrer, revenir, 
r^pliquer, repondre ; to — to ; 
regagner {tr ) ; to — “home ” ; 
revenir au point de depart, 
reverence : v6n6ration, /. ; re- 
spect, 771. 

reverent(ial) ; plein do respect, 
respectueux ; — ly : respectu- 
eusement. 

revive : tr. , ressusciter, 
reward : recompense,/; fruit, m. 
reward : r^icompenser 
Rheims : Reims, 
rich : beau, riche, opulent, abun- 
dant, pr^cieux, magnifique ; 
— ly : richement. 
riches : richesses, /. ; opu- 

lence, /. 

rid : to be — of : etre d^barrass^ 
de. 

riddle : 6nigme,/. ; mysti'tre, m. 
ride : allcr cheval, monter; 
to — through : paroourir k 
cheval. 

rider : cavalier, m. 
ridiculous : ridicule, 
right : droit, 7n. ; prerogative, 
/. ; privilege, m. ; on the — : 
k droite. 

right : a., droit ;ac?., droit, directc- 
ment, justement ; on the — 
hand : k droite ; to be — : avoir 
raison. 

rigid : inflexible, raide. 
ring : sonner. 
riotous : tumultueux. 
rise : se lever, s’^lever, se former, 
augmenter. 

rising ground : elt'*vation, (f-mi- 
iience, hauteur,/, 
rival : rival, 771. 
river : riviere,/. ; fleuve, 7 n. 
rivulet : petit ruisseau, m. 



road] 


VOCABULARY. 


[Scotland 


road : route,/. ; high — : grand’- 
route, /. 

roar : rugir, mugir, tonncr, 
gronder. 

rob : voler, d4pouiller, piller. 

robber : voleur, m. 

robbery : vol, m. 

robe : robe, /. 

rock : roc her, 711. ; roche, f. 

rogue : coquiii, ?/t. 

roll ; rouleau, in. 

roll : intr.^ rouler, tourbillonner. 

Roman : Romain, m. ; romain. 

roof : toit, m. 

room: charabre,/. ; appartement, 
771. ; pi(ice, /. 
root : racine, /. 
rope : corde, /. 

rose : rose,/.; — tree: rosier, 771.; 

— bud : bouton de rose, m. 
rough : grossier. 

round : ad . , autour de, tout 
autour. 

rouse: <r., 6veiller, attirer, ex- 
citer. 

row : rang^e, file, / 
royal : royal, 
ruby : rubis, in. 

rude : grossier, impoli, malhon- 
nete, bruyant. 

ruin : ruine, destruction, pcrte, 
J. ; in — s : (tombant) en 

mines. 

ruin : ^r., miner, causer la ruine, 
demolir, perdre. 
rule : r^gle, /. 

run : intr . , courir, couler, passer, 
s’6couler ; to — about : courir 
9^1 et 1^ ; to — along : courir. 
rush : s’^lancer, se pr^cipiter. 
Russia : Russie, /. 

Russian : Russe, m. ; russe. 
rust : rouille, /. 
rustle ; bmire. 

sack : saccager, piller, d^vastor. 
sad: triste,m^lancolique, sombre, 
sagacity : sagacity, penetration, 
clairvoyance, /. 


sage : sage, m. 
sailor : rnarin, in 
saint : saint, -e, m. & /. 

St. Petersburg : {Saint-Peters- 
bourg. 

St. Petersburger : habitant de 
Saiiit-Petersbourg, m. 
sale : vente, /. 
salute : aaluer. 
salvation : salut, in. 
same : meme, le nieme, la nieme, 
les memes. 

sanctuary : sanctuaire, m. 
sand : sable, m. 
sapphire : sax>hir, m. 
sarcasm : sarcasme, m. 
satin : de satin. 
satiric(al) : satirique. 
satisfy : satisfaire, con ten ter, 
donner satisfaction k. 
Saturday : saniedi, m. 
saucy: gaillard, insolent, 
savage : sauvage, barbare. 
save : sa Liver, pro teger,epargner, 
conserver. 

Saxony : Saxe, /. 
say : dire, parler, declarer, ra- 
conter. 

saying : proverbe, in. ; expres- 
sion, /. 

scabbard : fourreau, m. 

scaffold : echafaud, in 

scale : edielle,/ ; on a larger — : 

plus vaste. 
scar : cicatrice, /. 
scarcely : k peine ; — ever : 

presque jamais, 
scare : epouvanter, effrayer. 
scarlet : 6carlate. 
scene : episode, in. ; scene, /. 
sceptred : attache an sceptre, 
scheme: plan, projet, idee,/ 
scholar : erudit, savant, in. 
school : ecole, /. 
science : science,/ ; cabinet — : 

science de laboratoire. 
scoff : railler. 

Scotch : ecqssais, d’Ecosse 
Scotland: Ecosse, /. 



scour] 


FfiBNCH PEOSB COMPOSITION. 


[shame 


scour : dourer, nettoyer. 
scrap : fragment, petit morceau, 
lambeau, m. 

scruple : scrupule, m. ; tested to 
a — : 6proiiv6 k la coupelle. 
scruple : h^siter, balancer. 

sea : mer, f. ; faring men : 

marins, m. pi. 
seaport : port de mer, m. 
season : saison, in — : a 
temps, k propos. 
seat : si^ge,97i ; chaise, demeure, 
situation,/. 

seat : tr., placer, faire, asseoir. 
seated (to be) : etre assia, etre 
plac6. 

secluded : retire. 

second: (deux),second,deuxi^me; 

—ly: deuxiemement. 
secret : secret, m. 
secret : secret ; — ly : secr^te- 
ment. 

secretary : secretaire, m. 
secure : sur, en sdrete. 
secure : assurer, 
security : s6ourit6, surety, tran- 
quillity, /. 

Sedan : Sydan. 

see : voir, apercevoir, observer, 
remarquer. 

seem: sembler, paraitre. 
seize : saisir, s’emparer de, se 
saisir de, attaquer ; to — hold 
on : saisir. 

select : choisi, d’un godt ex- 
quis. 

select : choisir. 
selfish : ygoiste. 
sell: vendre. 

senate : synat, m. ; — house ; 
synat, m. 

send : envoyer,dypecher,donner, 
renvoyer ; to — back : ren- 
voyer ; to — for : envoyer 
clieroher, faire venir, mander. 
sense : jugement, 7n.; raison,/. ; 

sentiment, m. ; opinion,/, 
sensibility: sensibility, dyiica- 
tesse, /. 


sentiment: sentiment, m. 
separate : tr. , separer. 
separation : syparation, /. 
September : septenibre, m. 
sequestered : ycarty. 
serene : serein, clair, pur. 
serenity : syrynity, /. ; calme, 
m. 

series : syrie, suite, /. 
serious : syrieux, grave, 
serpent : serpent, m. 
servant : domestique, agent, 
serve : tr. , servir, obyir d ; to — 
for : servir de, tenir lieu de. 
service : service, m. ; to do a — : 

rendre service, 
set : placy, posy, serry. 
sot : tr.y mettre, placer, fixer, 
poser, appliquer, se coucher 
(dusoleil); to — forth : publier, 
exprimer, partir ; to — in : 
intr.y gagner, envahir 
to — off : relever, ressortir. 
setting : inonture, /. ; coucher 
(du suleil). 

settle : tr.^ fixer, ytablir, dyter- 
miner,rygler ; ^n^r.,s'installer; 
to — upon : se rypandre sur, 
reposer sur. 

settlement : donation contractu- 
elle, /. 
seven: sept. 

seventeenth : dix-septidme, le 
dix-sept. 

seventh : septidme, le sept, 
sever: syparer, diviser. 
several : plusieurs, divers, 
severe : syvdro, fort, rigoureux ; 
— ly : syvdrement, rigoureuse- 
ment. 

severity : syvyrite, rigueur, /. 
sew : ooudre. 

shade : ombre, /. ; ombrage, m. 
shadow : ombre,/. ; ombrage, m. 
shaggy : poilu, velu, aux poils 
herissys, ypais. 

shake : tr. , secouer, agiter ; intr . , 
trembler, 
shame : 'honte, /. 



shape] 


VOCABULAET. 


[Slayonic 


shape : forme, figure, /. ; aspect, 
m. ; in the — of : sous la 
forme de ; nothing in the — 
of : pas I’ombre de. 
sharp : aigu, tranchant, 
shave : fairo la barbe ; to be 
clean — n : avoir la barbe 
enti^rement ras6e. 
shed : tr. , repandre, verser, 
i^pancher. 

sheep: brebis, /. ; mouton, m. 
sheet of water : nappe d’eau, /. 
shelf : rayon, m. ; tablette,/. 
shelter : mettre 4 1’abri, defendre, 
prot^ger, couvrir. 
shepherd : berger, m. 
shepherdess : berg^re, /. 
shine : luire, briller. 
ship : vaisseau, navire, m. 
'shipwreck : naufrage, ra. 
shoal : 6cueil, m, 
shock : coup, m. ; secousse, /. 
shooter : tireur, m. 
shore : rivage, m. ; cote, rive, /. ; 
on — : ^ terre. 

short : court, bref ; a — time : 
peu de temps ; far — of : bien 
loin de. 
shout : cri, m. 

shout : pousser des cris de joie, 
applaudir, crier, 
show : ostentation, parade, 

pompe, /. 

show : montrer, faire voir, indi- 
quer, signaler, enseigner. 
shut; tr., fenner ; to — up: 

fermer, entourer. 
shut in : clus. 
sick : malade. 

sickness : maladie, indisposition, 

/. 

side : eot6, m. ; by the — of ; ^ 
c6t6 de, aux c0t6s de, 
sideways : de c6t6, obliquement. 
siege ; si^ge, m. ; to lay — to : 
assi^ger. 

sight : vue, /. ; spectacle, m . ; to 
catch — of apercevoir (un 
instant). 


sign : signe, geste, m. 
sign : signer. 

silence : silence, m.\ to break - : 

ronipre le silence, 
silence : faire taire. 

Silesia : Sil6sie, /. 
silk : soie, soieric, /. 
silken : de soie, soyeux. 
silver : argent, m. 
silver : d’argent, argents, 
similar : serablable, analogue, 
pareil. 

simple : brave, simple, naif, 
since : depuis, depuis que, puis- 
que, parce que ; long — : de- 
puis longtemps, il y a long- 
temps ; many years — ; il y a 
bien des ann6es, 
sincere : sincere, franc, 
sing : chanter, 
single : seul. 
singular : singulier. 
sink: intr., s’abaisser, retomber 
sur. 

Sir : Monsieur, sire, m. 

Sire : seigneur, m. 
sister : sceur, /*. 

sit : intr. , s’asseoir, ^tre assis, 
asseoir ; to — down : s’asseoir, 
prendre place ; to — down to 
eat : se mettre k table, 
site : site, m. ; place, /. 
sitting : assis. 
situate(d) : situ6, plac6. 
situation : situation, position,/, 
six : six. 
sixteen : seize, 
sixteenth : seizieme. 
sixth : six, sixi^me. 
sixty : soixante. 
size : grandeur, taille, /. 
skeleton : squelette, m. 
skin : peau, /. 

skirmishing : escarmouche, /. 

sky : ciel, m. 

slake ; stancher, apaiser. 

slate ; ardoise, /. 

slavish : servile. 

Slavonic : slave. 



FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[sportful 


B7ay] 


slay : tuer, massacrer. 
sleep : sommeil, repos, m . ; to 
go to — : s’endormir. 
sleep : dormir. 
sleeping : on dorm i. 
sleepy : endormi. 

Blight : petit, minco, fluet, 

moindre, 16ger, faible ; — ly : 
16g^rement. 

slip : iWr., glisser, couler, 

slope : pente, d6clivit6, /. 

slow : lent, tardif. 

small : petit, bas. 

smell : odeur, senteur, /. 

smell ; sentir, flairer. 

smile : sourire ; to — grimly : 

6bauoher un sourire macabre, 
snow : neige, /. 

so : ainsi, si, tellement, taut, 
aussi, comme cela, done, o’est 
pourquoi ; — ... as : si (aussi) 

. . . que ; — as to ; de fa^on k ; 
— many : tant. 
sob : sangloter. 
society : soci6t6, /. 

Socrates ; Sooratc. 
soft : doux, tendre, calme, 
soften : amollir, adoucir. 
soil : sol, m. 
sojourn : s^jour, w, 
soldier ; soldat, w. 
sole : seul, unique ; — ly : seule- 
ment, uniquerment, enti^re- 
ment. 

solecism : sol^cisme, m, 
solemn : solennel, punipeux. 
solid : massif, 
solitary : solitaire, 
solitude : solitude, /. 
solve: r4soudre, expliquer. 
some : quelque, un peu, du, de la, 
quelques-uns, certains, 
somebody ; quelqu’un. 
someone : quelqu’un. 
something : quelque chose, /. 
son ; fils, m, 

sonorous: sonore, r^sonnanl. 
soon : bientot, tot, sans tardcr ; 
as — as : aussitdt que ; — after: 


bient6tapr^8,quelques instants 
apr^s, peu de temps apr^s, k 
quelque temps de iL 
Sophy : Sophie, 
sorrow: chagrin, m. ; peine, y*. 
sort: sorte, espte, /. ; genre, w. 
soul; ame,/. 
sound : son, m. 
sound : tr.^ sonner, sondcr. 
source : source, fontaine, origine, 
cause, /. ; to take its — : 
prendre sa source, 
sovereign : souverain, monarque, 
m. 

spacious : spacieux, vaste. 

Spain : Espagne, /. 

Spaniard : Espagnol, m. 

Spanish : espagnol. 
spare : dpargner. 
spasm : C()nvulsion,y. ; choc, m. 
speak : parler, discoiu ir, adresser 
la parole (un discours), pro- 
noncer ; to — out : parler ou- 
vertement ; to — with one : 
parler avec qqn., parler k qqn. 
speaking : parlant, expressit. 
spear : lance, /. 
special : special, particulier. 
specimen : module, m, 
spectacles: pL, lunettes,/, p/. 
speech : discours, langage, m. ; 
paroles,/, pi. 

spend : d^penser, employer, 

passer, dissiper. 
spider : araign6e, /. 
spin : filer, 
spindle : fuseau, m. 
spirit : esprit, m. ; Sme, /. ; 
(liquor) spiritueux, m.pl. ; high 
— B : gaiety, /. ; entrain, m. 
spiritual : spirituel. 
spite (in — of) : en d^pit de, 
malgr4, 

splendid: splendide, magnifique. 
splendour : 6clat, m . ; splendeur, 
magni licence, /. 

spontaneously : spontan4ment, 
subitement. 
sportful : gai, foldtre, 
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spot] VOCABULARY. [Bubmit 


spot : lieu, m. ; place, J. ; on 
the — : Bur-le-champ, de suite, 
spread : ir. , 6tendre, d4ployer ; 

inir,^ s’^tendre, se r^pandre. 
spring : intr, , naitre, descendre, 
roc6der, s’^lancer, sauter, 
ondir ; to — from : sortir de ; 
to — up into : se gonfler 
com me. 

spy : espion, m. 

square : carr6, m. ; place,/. 

stable .* Stable, ^curie, f. 

staff : 6tat-major, m. ; General 

— : 4tat-major, m. 

stairs : escalier, m. 

stake : poteau, bucher, m. ; at 

— : en jeu. 

stale : vieux, moisi, caduo. 
stammer: b^gayer, balbutier. 
stand : intr.^ etre debout, se 
tenir (debout), se dresser, 
s’elever, paraitre, etre situ6, 
se trouver : to — by : soutenir, 
d^fendre ; to — open : etre 
ouvert. 

standard : ^tendard, m. ; ban- 
nitire, /. 

standBtill(to come to a) : s’arr^ter 
court. 

star: 6toile,/. 

start; intr.^ se mettre en loute, 
partir ; to — on ; commencer. 
state : 6tat, m. ; condition, situa- 
tion, /. 

station : station, noblesse, dis- 
tinction, charge, situation, 
position,/. ; eraploi,w. ; gare,/. 
statue ; statue, f. 
stay : tr. , arreter ; intr. , rester. 
steady ; ferrae,solide, impassible, 
steel : acier, m. ; lame, /. 
steel : en acier. 

sterility : 8t6rilit6,inf6condit6,/. 
stem : poupe, /. 
stem : dur, s6v6re. 
stick : baton, m, 
still : tranquille ; to lie — ; se 
tenir tranquille, rester tran- 
quille. 

F.P.C. 


still: encore, cependant,toujours, 
pourtant. 

stimulate : stimuler. 
stir : remuer, bougcr. 
stoicism : stoioisme, m. 
stone : pierre, /. ; — -headed : 
k tete de pierre. 

stop : ir., arreter; intr., s’arreter. 

store : provisions, /. pL 

storey : 6tage, m. 

storm : orage, m. ; tern pete, /. 

story : histoire, / ; conte, m. 

stout : fort, gros. 

strain : s^rie, /. 

strange: et range, extraordinaire, 
stranger : stranger, m. 
stray : s’^garer ; to — from : 
s’6carter de. 

stream ; courant, ruisseau, tor- 
rent, m. 

street : rue, voie, /. 
strength : force, vigueur, /. 
stretch: tr., 6tendre, al’onger ; 

intr., s’^tendre. 
stride ; marcher k grands pas. 
strife : dispute, querelle,lutte, /*.; 
combat, m. 

strike : tr. , f rapper, heurter, 
battre. 

stroke: coup, trait, coup de rame, 
m. ; to pull — : ramer oomme 
chef de nage. 
stroke : caresser, flatter, 
strong : fort. 

struggle : effort, m. ; lutte, /. 
student : 6tudiant, m. 
stuff : mati^re, 6toffe,/. 
stump : tronc, m. 
sturdy : brave, brusque, 
style : style, m. 

subject : sujet, citoyen, m. ; 

fellow — : concitoyen, m. 
subjugation : assujettissement, 
m. 

sublime : sublime, 61ev6. 
submission : soumission, /. 
submit : intr. , se soumettre, se 
oonformer ; to — oneself to : 
se soumettre k. 
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substantial] french prose composition. [tattler 


substantial : r4el, solid©, vrai. 
substitute : substituer. 
succeed : r4uasir, avoir du suoc4s. 
success : suoc4b, m. 
successful : heureux, prosper©, 
such : tel, pareil, semblable. 
sudden : soudain, subit ; — ly : 
soudain(ement), tout-4-coup, 
inopin4m©nt. 

suffer : tr. , permettre, souffrir, 
etre puni. 

suffering : souffranc©, peine, ca- 
lamity, /. 

sufficient : suffisant ; to be — : 
suffire ; — ly : suffisamment, 
assez. 

suggest : suggerer. 
suite : suite, ^ 

sullen : chagrin, sombre, morose. 

sum: somme,/. 

summer : yt6, m. 

summon : sommer, fair© venir ; 

to — back : rappeler. 
sun : soleil, m. 

sunbeam : rayon du soleil, m. 
Sunday : dimanohe, w. 
sunlit : ydairy par 1© soleil. 
sunrise : lever du soleil, m. 
sunset : coucher du soleil, m. 
sunshine : olarty du soleil, /. ; 

soleil, m. 
sup : souper. 

superior : supyrieur, insigne, le 
plus yievy. 

superstitious : superstitieux. 
supper : souper, m. 
supply: pourvoir k, fournir, corn- 
pen ser, remplacer. 
support : support, aide, appui, 
m. 

support : soutenir, maintenir. 
suppose : supposer, conjecturer, 
se figurer, imaginer, croire. 
supreme : supreme, souverain, 
au-dessus ; — ly : souveraino- 
ment. 

sure : sdr, certain, assury ; — ly : 

assuryment, certainement. 
surprise : surprise. 


surprise : surprendre, attaquer 
subitement, ytonner. 
surprising: surprenant,ytonnant. 
surrender: abandon, m. 
surrender : se rendre. 
surround : ontourer. 
surrounded : enclos. 
surtout : surtout, m. 
survive: survivie. 
m swamp : marais, m. 

sway : puissance,/. ; pouvoir,m. ; 
force, /. 

sweep : balayer ; to — upwards : 

s’yiever au-dessus. 
sweet : doux, joli, gracieux, 
aimable, ravissant, agryable. 
swift : vite, prompt, rapide. 
swiftness : vitesse, rapidity, /. 
swim : nager. 

sword : ypye, /. ; at the point of 

the — : ^ la point© de I’ypy© ; 
— handle : poigny© d’ypye, /. 
sympathy : sympathie, /. 
symptom : symptom©, indico,?^. 
system : systyme, m. 


table : table,/, 
tactician : tacticien, m. 
take: tr.^ prendre, saisir, s’em- 
parer do, arreter, emporter, 
voler, se munir de, aocueillir ; 
to — off : enlever, retirer, oter. 
tale : conte, m. ; histoire, /. ; to 
tell a — : raoonter. 
talent : talent, gynie, m. 
talk : parlor, causer, raisonner, 
dire ; to — of : ybruiter ; to 
— to someone about : entre- 
tenir qqn. de. 
tall : grand, haut. 
tapestry : tapisserie,/. 
target : targe, cible, /. 

Tartar : tartar©, 
taste : godt, m. 
taste: gohter. 

tattered : en haillonr, en lam- 
beaux, en loques. 
tattler : babillard, m. 
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tax] 


VOCABULARY. 


[thunder 


tax : impot, m. ; gatherer : 

percepteur, m. 
tea : th6, m. 

teach : tr. , enseigner, donner des 
instructions. 

teacher : maitre,wi. ; maltresse,/. 
tear : larme, /. ; in — s : en 
larmes. 

tear : d^chirer, arracher ; to — 
off: arracher. 

tell : dire, center, instruire, in- 
former, parler, declarer, ra- 
coriter. 

temper : temperament, caraot^re, 
m. 

temperance : temperance, mode- 
ration, /. 

temperature : temperature, /. 

ten : dix. 

tenour: teneur,/. 

tent : tente, /. 

tenth : dix, dixieme. 

term : terme, m. 

termagant: quorelleux. 

terrible : terrible, formidable. 

terrify : terrifier, effrayer. 

territory : territoire, m. 

test : essayer, evaluer, eprouver. 

testimony : temoignage, in, 

text : sujet, m. 

Thames : Tamise, /. 
than : que, de. 
thank : remercier (de). 
that : />r., ce, celui, celle ; a, ce 
... 1^, cet, cette, que, qui ; c., 
que, afin que, pour que, de 
maniere que ; so — : si bien 
que, afin que, de sorte que ; 
— is : e’est U, voil^, tel est. 
thatch : chaume, m. 
the ; le, la, T, les. 
theatre : th64tre, m. 
thee : jor., toi, te. 
their : leur, leurs. 
them : eux, elles. 
themselves : eux-memes, elles- 
memes, se. 

then : alors, apr^s, ensuite, puis, 
done, par consequent. 


theory : theorie, /. 
there : U, y, en, cela ; — is, — 
are : il y a, 
thereat : y. 

therefore : e’est pourquoi, pour 
cette raison, aussi. 
thereupon: U-dessus. 
these : ces, ceux-ci, celles-ci. 
they : ils, elles, on. 
thick : epais, gros ; — (atmos- 
phere) : charge de poussiere,/. 
thief : voleur, m. 
thin : mince, maigre. 
thine : le tien, la tienne, les 
tiens, les tiennes, A. toi. 
thing : objet.m. ; chose, affaire,/, 
think : penser, mediter, con- 
siderer, examiner, juger, re* 
flechir,croire;to — of: songer e,, 
trouver, se souvenir de ; to — 
over : bien songer reflechir a. 
third : troisieme. 
thirst : soif, /. 

thirteenth : treize, treiziemc. 
thirtieth : trente, trentieme. 
thirty : trente. 
this : ce, cet, cette, ceci. 
thither ; 1^, y, ^ cet endroit. 
those : ces, ceux-l£i, oelles-l^. 
thou : tu, toi. 

though : quoique, bien que, 
quand meme, en d4pit de. 
thought : pens^e, reflexion, /. 
thoughtful : pensif, reveur, sou- 
cieux. 

thousand : mille. 
threaten : menacer. 
three : trois. 
throne : trone, m. 
through : k travers, par. 
throughout : au travers de ; — 
the day : pendant toute la 
journ6e. 

throw : jeter, lancer, pr6cipiter ; 
to — down : renverser, jeter 
'k terre ; to — loose : jeter pele- 
niele. 

thunder : tonnerre,m. ; foudre,/, 
thunder : tonner, gronder. 



thus] FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. [trumpet 


thus : ainsi, si, decette mani^re. 
thy : ton, ta, tes. 
thyself : toi-meme. 
tide : mar^e, f. ; cours, m. 
tie : Her, attacher ; to — up : 
attacher. 

tie-wig : perruque nou6e. 
tile : tuile, f. 

till : jusqu’4, jusqu’^ ce que. 
time : temps, intervalle,m. ; fois, 
(^poque, /. ; at (in) this — : L 
cette 6poque ; for a long — : 
pendant longtemps ; at — s : 
parfois, de temps ^ autre ;eaoh, 
every — : chaque fois, toutes 
les fois ; once upon a — : une 
fois, un jour ; at the same — : 
en meme temps. 

tire : fatiguer, exc^der, ennuyer. 
tired : fatigu6, accabl6. 
title : titre, iioni, m. 
to : h, au, de, k la, vers, aupr^s 
de,devant, pour, afin de, dans, 
en, envers, j usque, 
toad : crapaud, rn. 

Toby : Tobie. 
too : orteil, m. 

together with ; avec, en com- 
pagnie de, ensemble, do com- 
pagnie. 

tolerable : supportable, 
tolerate : toldrcr, souffrir, per- 
mettre. 

tone : ton, accent, 7n. 
tongue : langue, /. 
too : trop, aussi. 
tooth : dent, /. 

top : sommet, dessus, haut, m. 
topic : topiques, w. pi. ; eujet,w. 
torrent : torrent, m. 
torture : torture, /. 
toss : enlever. 
total : total, m. 
touch : contact, m. 
touch : toucher, atteindre. 
touching : touchant, path6tique. 
toward(s) : vers, envers, k. 
tower : tour, forteresse, /. ; the 
Tower : la Tour de Londres. 


towering : tr6s-61ev4, tr^s-grand, 
majestueux. 
town: ville, cit6,/. 
toy : jouet, m. 
track : trace, /. ; sentier, m, 
trade : commerce, m. 
trade : tratiquer, commercer, 
fair© le commerce, 
tradition : tradition, /. 
traffic : commercer. 
train : train, convoi, m. 
trait : trait, m. 
tranquil : tranquille, calme. 
transact : tr . , arranger, n6gocier, 
traiter ; intr., se passer, 
transport : transport, vaisseau 
de transport, m. 
travel : voyager, 
traveller : voyageur, m. 
travelling : voyage, m. 
traverse : traverser, parcourir. 
tread: marcher, 
treason : trahison, /, 
treasure : tr68or, m. 
treat : traiter. 

treaty : traits, m.; convention,/. 

tree: arbre, m. ; top: cime 

d’arbre, /. 
tremble : trembler, 
tremblingly : en tremblant, tout 
tremblant. 

trial : essai, m. ; 6preuve, ten- 
tative, /. ; jugement, proems, 
in. 

tribune : tribun, m. 
trident : trident, m. 
trifle : obole, /. 

trinket: bagatelle, /.; brim- 
borion, m. 

triumph : triomphe, m. 
troop : troupe, /. ; gens, m./. pU 
tropical : tropical, tropique. 
trouble : peine,/, 
trouble : inqui6ter, tourmenter. 
true : vrai, veritable, sincere, 
truly : v6ritablement, r6elle- 
ment, tout, 
trumpery: friperie, /. 
trumpet : trompette, /. 
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trunk] 


VOCABULARY. 


[use 


trunk ; trono, m, 
trust : confiance, assurance, /. 
truth : r6alit6, v6rit4, bonne foi, 
/ 

truthful: v6ridique. 
try: tr. , essay er, 6prouver, tenter, 
{leg.) juger; essayer. 

Turkey: Turquie,/. 
turn : tour, m. ; by — s, in — : 
tour k tour. 

turn: tr.y tourner; intr.^ tourner, 
retourner ; to — from : de- 
tour nerde ; to — into: changer, 
transformer en ; to — out : 
chasser, retirer de ; to — 
towards : s’acheminer vers, 
tutelary : tut^laire. 
twang : son naaillard, m. ; caco- 
, phonie, /. 
twelve : douze. 
twenty : vingt. 
two : deux. 
t 3 rpe : type, moule, m. 
tyrannical : tyrannique. 

ugliness : laideur, /. 
ultimate : d^finitif. 
unable : incapable, 
unaccountable : inconcevable, 

invraisemblable, bizarre, 
unaffected : simple, sincere, franc, 
unbenignantly : sans bienvei- 
1 lance. 

uncle : onele, m. 
unconsciously : ad. , sans s’en 
douter, sans le savoir. 
uncork: d^boucher. 
uncovered : d^couvert ; to stand 
— ; se tenir d^couvert. 
uncultivated; inculte. 
undeniable : incontestable, 
under ; sous, au-dessous de. 
understand : com prendre, en- 
tendre, concevoir, se faire une 
id4e de. 

understanding : entendement,m.; 

intelligence,/. ; jugement, m. 
undertake : entreprendre, se 
charger de. 


unembellished : uni forme, 
unemployed : d6soeuvr6, oisif ; 
the — : les oisifs, les d4soeuv- 
r6s. 

unenclosed : sans cloture, /. 
unfavourable : d6favorable. 
unfavoured ; peu favoris6. 
unfold : d^plier, ouvrir. 
unforced : libre, sans contrainte. 
unfortunate : infortun^, mal- 
heureux. 

ungracious : d6sagr6able, d6- 
plaisant. 

uniform : uniforme, 6gal. 
union : union, alliance, /. 
unite : unir, joindre, r6unir. 
universal : universel, g^n^ral, 
entier. 

universe: uni vers, m. 

unjust : injuste, inique ; — ly : 

injustement, iniquement. 
unknown : inconnu. 
unless : k moins que. 
unnatural : d6natur6, guind6, 
surnaturel. 
unnoticed : inapergu. 
unobtrusive: peu voyant, simple, 
unpleasant : d^plaisant, d6sagr6- 
able. 

unproportioned : mal calcul«6. 
unpunished : impuni, sans punir. 
unspeakable : inexprimable, in- 
dicible. 

unsuccessful : infructueux, mal* 
heureux. 

rintil : jusque, jusqu’^, jusqu’a 
ce que. 

unwillingly : involontairement. 
up : en hunt, 
upon : sur, dessus. 
upright : droit, Equitable, in- 
t^gre. 

upstairs (to come): monter. 
urge : presser, solliciter. 
us : nous. 

use : usage, emploi, m. ; to put 
to — : faire servir k un usage ; 
what is the — 7 k quoi bon? 
quel besoin y a-t-il ? 
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use] FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. [water 


use : faire usage de, se servir de, 
employer, user de. 
useful : utile, avantageux, profi- 
table. 

useless : inutile, 
usual : usuel ; as — : commo k 
I’ordinaire. 
utensil : ustensile, m. 
utmost : lo plus grand, extreme, 
dernier, profond. 

vain : vain, orgueilleux, futile ; 

in — : en vain. 

Valencia: Valence,/, 
valley : valine, /. 
valour : bravoure, /. 
valusfble: pr6oieux, estimable, 
value : valeur, /. 
vanish : s’^vanouir, disparaitre. 
variety: vari4t6, diversity, /. 
various : divers, plusieurs, 

quantity de. 

vast: vaste, considerable, 

4norme, immense, 
vaulted : vofit6. 
vegetation: vegetation,/, 
venerable : saint, veneralile. 
Venetian : Venitien, m. 

Venice: Venise, /. 
verdure : verdure, /. 
verily : vraiment, certea. 
very : vrai, reel, tout ; ad.^ tres, 
fort, meme, lui-meme, elle- 
meme. 

vessel : vaisseau, navire, m. 
veteran : veteran, m, 
vex : contrarier, vexer. 
vice : vice, m ; faute, /. 
vicious : vicieux, mechant. 
victory : victoire, /. ; triomphe, 
m. ; to get the — : reniporter 
la victoire. 

view : vue, idee, notion, /. 
view : voir, apercevoir, con- 
siderer. 

vigorous : vigoureux, robuste. 
vigour : vigueur, foroe/nergie,/. 
village : village, m. 
village : a., de village. 
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villainy : bassesse, mechancete, 

/• 

vine : vigne, /. ; leaf : feuille 

de vigne, /. 
violence : violence, /. 
violent: violent, 
violin : violon, m. 
virtue ; vertu, qualite, /. 
virtuous : vertueux, pur. 
visible : visible, evident, clair, 
visit : visite, /. ; to be on a — : 
etre en visite. 

visit : voir, visiter, rendre visite, 
aller voir, faire visite, faire des 
visites. 

visitor : visiteur, 7n. 
voice : voix, /. 
volume : volume, m. 
voluminous : volumineux. 

wages : gages, m. pi. ; appointe- 
ments, 7n. pi. 
waggon : fourgon, m. 
wailing : lamentation, /. ; 

gemissement, m. 
wait : attendre ; to — for : at- 
teridre. 

wake : <r., eveiller, reveiller to 
— (up) : veiller, s’evei- 

ller, se reveiller. 

Wales : (Jalles, /. 
walk : traverser, passer par, 
marcher, se promener ; to — 
down : descendre. 
wall : mur, m. ; muraille,/. 
wander; roder, errer, s’aventurer, 
want: besoin, manque, d6faut, m. 
want: <r., vouloir, avoir besoin 
de, d^sirer, chercher ; intr . , 
manquer ^i, manquer de. 
wantonness : licence, /. 
war: guerre, hostility, cam- 
pagne, /. 

warm : enflamm6. 
wash : laver, nettoyer. 
waste : gater, gaspiller. 
watch: sur veiller, 6pier, 

garder. 

water : eau, /. 



way] 


VOCABULARY. 


[winter 


way : voie, f. ; ohemin, m. ; 
moyen,m. ; mani^ro,/. ;sentier, 
m. ; by the — : chemin f aisant, 
en passant, le long du chemin ; 
that — : par l^i ; this — : par 
ici. 

we : nous. 

weak : faible, affaibli. 
weal : bien, bien-etre,m. ; public 
— ; bien public, chose publique. 
wealth : prosp^rit^, /. ; riohesses, 
f.pL 

wear : tr. , porter, avoir ; to — 
smooth : lustrer. 
weather: temps, w. 
wedding : manage, m . ; noce, /. ; 

noces, /. pi, 
week : semaine, f. 
welcome : tr.y souhaiter la bien- 
venue, saluer. 

welfare : bonheur, bien-etre, 

m. 

well : ad.y bien ; to get — again: 
regagner la sante, gu6rir ; as 
— as : aussi bien que ; — ! : 
interj.eh. bien! bon ! — known: 

bien connu ; being : bien- 

etre, m.y bonne marche,/. ; — 
-dressed : bien mis. 
west : de I’ouest, I’ouest. 
westward{8) : vers Toccident. 
what : relat. pr. , ce que, oe qui ; 

interr. pr.y quel, quelle, 
whatever : quel que, quoi que, 
tout ce que, tout ce qui, quel- 
conque, tout. 

when : quand, lorsque, tandis 
que, alors que. 

whenever : quand, toutes les fois 
que, chaque fois que. 
where : oh. 

whereas : au lieu que, tandis que, 
wherefore: pour quoi, pour quelle 
raison. 

wherein : en quoi, oh, dans 
lequel. 

whereupon : sur quoi, l^-dessus. 
wherever : dans (en) quelque lieu 
que, n’lmporte oh, partoutoh. 


wherewith : aveo quoi, avec le- 
quel, avec laquelle, de quoi. 
whether : si. 

which : relat. pr. qui, que, lequel, 
laquelle ; interr. pr.y quel, 
quelle. 

while : temps, m. 
while : en, pendant que, tandis 
que, tant que, en meme temps 
que, alors que, au temps oh. 
whilst : pendant que, en mdme 
temps que. 

whimsey : fantaisie, id6e folle,/. 
whirlwind : tourbillon,remous,m. 
whistle : siffler. 
white : blanc. 

whiteness : blancheur, paleur, /. 
whitewash : blanchir. 
who: jor. relat. d: intei'r.y qui, que. 
whoever: quiconque. 
whole : a. , tout, entier ; on the 
— : en somme. 
wholesome : sain, salutaire. 
wholly ; enti^rement, tout h fait, 
whose : dont, de qui, ^ qui. 
why : pourquoi, pour quelle 
raison. 

wicked : m^chant, vicieux. 
wide ; large, vaste, ample, loin, 
widow: veuve,/, 
wife: femme, Spouse,/, 
wild : sauvage, boulevers^, ex- 
travagant, fou. 

will : volont4, /. ; d^sir, testa- 
ment, m. 

will : vouloir, d^sirer. 

William : Guillaume, 
willing : volontaire, dispose h, 
spontan^ ; to be — to : con- 
sentir h ; — ly: volontiers, de 
bon gr6. 

win : gagner, conqu6rir, vaincre. 
wind : vent, m. 
window : fenetre, orois4e, /. 
windy : expos6 au (battu par le) 
vent. 

wine : vin, m. 
wing : aile, /. 
winter : hiver, m. 



wintry] 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[zest 


wintry : hivernal, hi^inal, 
d’hiver, brumal, 
wisely : sagement. 
wish : souhait, d^sir, voeu, m. 
wish: souhaiter, d^airer, vouloir, 
avoir envie. 

wit : esprit, m, ; man of — >• : bel- 
esprit, homrae d’esprit, m. ; 
gens d’esprit, m. pi. 
with : aveo, de, par, parmi, pr^s 
de, aupr^s de. 
wither : fl^trir, dess^cher. 
within : dans, 
without : sans, 
witness : etre t^moin de. 

woman : femme, /. 
wonder : 6tonnemeiit, m. 
wonder: s’^tonner. 
wood : bois, m. 
wooden : de bois. 
woody : bois6. 
word : mot, m. ; parole, /. 
work: travail, labeur, ouvrage,7?i. 
work : travailler. 
world : monde, m. ; terre, /. ; 

hommes, m. pi. 
worn : us^. 

worse : a. , pire, plus mauvais ; 
ad. , pis. 

worship:adorer,v(^n4rer,honorer, 

f§ter. 

worth; valeur, /. ; prix, m. ; to 
be — : valoir. 

worth : valant, digne de ; it is 
not — while : oela ne vaut pas 
la peine. 


worthy : digne. 
wound : blessure, plaie, /. 
wound : blesser. 
wrath : oolere,/. ; courroux, em- 
portement, m. 
wreck : naufrage, chaos, m. 
wren : roitelet, m. 
wretched : miserable, 
write : 6crire. 

writer : ^crivain, auteur, m. 
writing : 6crit, m. ; 4criture, /. ; 

table : bureau, m. 

wrong : faux, injuste, maavais ; 
to be in the — : avoir tort. 

yard : aune, f. ; m^tre, m. ; 

church — : cimeti^re, m. 
year : an, m. ; ann6e, f. 
yes : oui. 

yesterday : bier ; the day before 
— : avant-hier. 

yet : encore, malgr6 cela, cepen- 
dant ; as — : d6j^, encore, 
you : vous. 

young : jeune, nouveau, tendre. 
your ; votie, vos. 
yours : le votre, la votre, les 
votres. 

youth : jeunesse, f. ; jeutie 
bom me, m. 

youthful : jeune, frais, vigoureux, 
juvenile. 

zeal : z^le, m. ; ardeur, /. 
zenith : apogee, f. 
zest : plaisir, m. 
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The numbers refer to the sections of the hook. 

In the case of leference to “Tolerations,” see the Abridgment of the Gram- 
matical Refoims of 1901 prefixed to this book. 


I.— GENERAL INDEX, etc. 


Accusative and Infinitive, 71. 

Adjective, Agreement, 93-5 ; 
Compound Adjectives of 
Colour, 93 (note 2) ; Position 
of Adjectives, 96-8 ; Adjec- 
tives that generally precede, 
97 ; Adjectives thatgenerally 
follow, 98 ; two or more 
Adjectives qualifying same 
Substantive, 98, 4 ; Indefi- 
nite, 141-57 ; Ways of ren- 
dering Adjectives, 218-23. 

Adverbs, Variable, 146 ; Position 
of, J 89-96 ; followed by 
Inversion, 198 (iii) ; 199 

(iii) ; Adverbs in -ly, 256 ; 
contained in French Verbs, 
257. 

Agent or Cause, 180. 

Any, Anything : Affirmatively, 
155 ; 171 ; Negatively, 156 ; 
after if 157. 

Article, Definite omitted after 
tout, 142 (note) ; Repetition 
of, 163 ; used in French but 
not in English, 167-9 ; Inde- 
finite, 170; 172 (note); Parti- 
tive, 171-4 ; omitted after en 
and de, 167, 4 (notes 1,2); 
before Substantive preceded 
byde, 173; in Enumerations, 
174; Indefinite omitted, 186. 


Auxiliaries, 7-13 ; avoir axiditre, 
7 ; avoir OT 4tre,^‘\Q ; Modal 
Auxiliaries, 60, 4 ; 83 ; of 
Reflexive Verbs, 86. 

Be, rendering of, 249-53. 

Gan translated by savoir and 
pouvoir, 11 (note 3). 

Cardinals for ordinals, 158. 

Clauses, Noun, 201 ; Adjective, 
202 ; Adverb, 203 ; Relative, 
204 ; 226 ; Replaced, 227-9. 

Collective Subject, 4, 6 ; agree- 
ment of Past Participle, 81. 

Comparison, Inversion, 199 (v). 

Comparatives followed by ex- 
pletive 7ie, 184, 1. 

Concord of Subject and Predi- 
cate, 1-6 ; two or more 
Subjects with Singular 
Verb, 2 ; Subjects united by 
ou, ni, 3 ; Subjects different 
Grammatical Persons, 3 (iii). 

Conjunctions, Final, 49 ; Conse- 
cutive or Final, 49 (note) ; 
Conditional, 50 ; Temporal, 
51 ; Concessive, 52 ; Nega- 
tive, 53 ; Repetition a- 
voided, 54. 

Dates, 158 (i). 
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Dimensions, 159-61. 

Enumerations, 169, 174. 

Gerund in -ant, 75 ; and Present 
Participle, 76 ; preceded by 
tout, 77; English Gerund,240. 

Get, rendering of, 255. 

Government of Verbs, 14-19 ; 
Transitive Verbs in English 
to be rendered by Intransi- 
tive Verbs in French, 14; 
Intransitive Verbs in Eng- 
lish rendered by Transitive 
Verbs in French, 15. 

Have, rendering of, 254. 

Infinitive, 60-72; Pure Infinitive, 
60-64 ; Subject of ^tre, 60, 1 ; 
Logical Subject of Imper- 
sonal Verbs, 60, 2; Nomi- 
native Complement, 60, 3 ; 
after Modal Auxiliaries, 60, 

4 ; after Verbs of Motion, 

60, 5 ; after Verbs of Wish- 
ing, 60, 6 ; after Verbs of 
Thinking, 60, 7 ; after Verbs 
of Assertion, 60, 8 ; in Ellip- 
tical Constructions, 60, 9 ; 
Infinitive with a, 65 ; as 
complement of Adjectives, 

65, 2 ; as equivalent of Latin 
Gerundive, 65, 3 ; to modify 
Substantives and Adj ecti ves, 

65, 4 ; Adverbially, 65, 5 ; 
Infinitive with de, 66 ; after 
Impersonal Verbs, 66, 2 ; 
after Adjectives, 66, 3 ; for 
English Verbal Substantives 
in -ing, 66, 4 ; after other 
Prepositions, 67-9 ; after 
Compound Prepositions, 70 ; 
Accusative and Infinitive, 

71 ; replaced by Subordinate 
Clause, 72 ; in Exclamations, 
103, 9. 

Intransitive Verbs in English 
rendered by Transitive Verb 
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in French, 15 ; conjugated 
with itre, 7 ; 79 ; used re- 
flexively, 88. 

Impersonal Verbs and Expres- 
sions denoting Desire, 45 ; 
Emotion, 46 ; Doubt, 47 ; 
Past Participle of, 89. 

-hig. Verbal Form, rendering of, 
238-45. 

Inversion, 198-200. 

Measure or Quantity, 172. 

Might have, 11 (note 2). 

Mitat, 11 (note 1). 

Names of Sovereigns, 158. 

Nominative Complement of Hre, 
108; 119 

Numerals, 158. 

Objects, Order of, 188. 

Order of Conjunctive Pronouns, 
101-2 ; of words in Sen- 
tence, 187-200 ; of Clauses, 
201-4. 

Ought, 11 (notes 1, 2). 

Participle, Present, 73-7 ; Past, 
78-89 ; distinguished from 
Verbal Adjective, 74 ; and 
Gerund in -ant, 76 ; Past 
Participle as Adjective, 78 ; 
Past Participle with etre, 
79 ; with avoir, 80-84 ; Past 
Participles of voir, laisser, 
entendi'e, 84 ; Agreement of 
Past Participle after en, 82 ; 
of Past Participle of Re- 
flexive Verbs, 86-8 ; of Im- 
personal Verbs, 89 ; Present 
Participle, rendering of in 
French, 221-2 ; Past Par- 
ticiple, 223; English Present 
Participle, rendering of, 
238-9 ; 244-5 ; English Past 
Participle, 246-8. 

Passive Voice, Past Participle, 
79 ; English Passive, ren- 
dering of, 237. 
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Possessive Adjective, replaced 
by Definite Article, 167, 5 ; 
by Definite Article and en, 
167, 5 (note 2) ; expanded, 
230. 

Possessor, expressed by Dative 
Pronoun, 167, 5 (note 1). 

Prepositions, repetition of, 162 ; 
rendering ot in French, 258 ; 
lists of, 260-76 ; expanded, 
277 ; terminating a sen- 
tence, 278. 

Price, 167, 6. 

Pronouns, 99-157 ; Conjunctive, 
99-102 ; position of, used as 
objects, 101 ; normal order 
of, 101 ; governed by an In- 
finitive, 101, 5, 6 ; governed 
by Imperative Affirmative, 
102 ; Disjunctive, 103 ; for 
Dative, 101 (note 4) ; Re- 
flexive, me, te, nous, vous, se, 
101 (note 2); sot, 104-5; 
Emphatic, 181 ; governed by 
an Infinitive depending on 
fairs, laisser, entendre, sen- 
tir, voir, 101, 5 ; Relative, 
106-19 ; Interrogative, 120- 
32 ; Demonstrative, 133-40 ; 
Indefinite, 104, 141-57 ; Per- 
sonal Pronoun before Re- 
lative, 135 ; repetition of 
Personal Pronoun, 164-6 ; 
Personal, 175-82 ; rendering 
of, 224-5 ; Possessive, ex- 
panded, 230 ; Demonstra- 
tive replaced by Substan- 
tive, 233. 

Repetition of words in French, 
162. 

Some, 171. 

Stand, rendering of, 249-50. 

Subjunctive, 42-59 ; in Principal 
Sentences, 42-4 ; in Subor- 
dinate Clauses, 45-59 ; with 
que, 45-8 ; with Compound 
Conjunctions, 49-53 : intro- 
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duced by Relative, 57-9 ; 
as Imperative, 42, 1 ; Op- 
tatively, 42, 2; 198, 1 ; Con- 
cessively, 42, 3 ; Imperfect 
Subjunctive concessively, 
42, 3 (note) ; Pluperfect 
Subjunctive for Concfitional 
Perfect, 41 ; Subjunctive 
after Verbs denoting Desire, 
45; after Verbs denoting 
Emotion, 46 ; after Verbs 
expressing Doubt, 47 ; re- 
placed by Future after 
esp^rer, 46 (note 3) ; used 
as Future, 48. 

Subordinate Clause for Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive, 71. 

Substantives, as Adjectives of 
Colour, 93 (note 2) ; in Appo- 
sition, 186; rendering of Ab- 
stract, 207 ; 213 ; 216 ; 234 ; 
with Preposition, 208 ; 210 ; 
two Substantives united by 
and, 209 ; used as Adjec- 
tives, 211 ; Derivative and 
Compound Substantives, 
212 ; names of Personal 
Attributes,214; man, woman 
omitted, 215 ; Collectives, 

4 ; 5 ; 6 ; 216 ; Substantives 
repeated, 217 ; English Ver- 
bal Substantive, ^1-3. 

Tenses, Use of, 27-41 ; Historic 
Present, 27 ; Present and 
Imperfect for English Perfect 
and Pluperfect, 28 ; Imper- 
fect for Conditional Perfect, 
29 ; Imperfect and Past 
DeWte, 30-31 ; Past Defi- 
nite, 32 ; in Conversation, 
Vivid Narrative, 32; Past 
Anterior, 33 ; Future and 
Future Perfect, Conditional 
Present and Perfect for 
English Present and Past 
Definite, Perfeotand Pluper- 
fect, 34 ; Future and Future 
Perfect express Probability, 
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36 ; Conditional in 
Questions and Statements, 

37 ; after si, 38 ; Conditional 
after q'nand, quajid-meme, 
etc. , 39 ; Conditional Perfect 
replaced by Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive, 41. 

Though, 52, 77. 

Transitive Verb in English ren- 
dered by Intransitive Verb 
in French, 14 ; used reflex- 
ively, 87 ; direct Pronoun 
Object of, 103, 10. 

Translation, Hints on, 205-78. 

Verbs, varying in meaning 
according to their Comple- 
ment, 16 ; varying in mean- 
ing according to Preposition 
following, 17 ; of teaching, 
taking away, 18 ; Rehexivo, 
20-21 ; 86-9 ; used recipro- 
cally, 21 ; Verbs Transitive 


or Intransitive in English, 
20 (ii) (note) ; French Re- 
flexive for English Passive, 
20 (lii) ; 237, 3 ; Impersonal, 
22 ; of Fearing followed by 
ne, 46 (note 1) ; 184, 2 ; list 
of Verbs followed by Infini- 
tivewithoutPreposition,61 ; 
of Verbs followed by Inhni- 
tive with d, 65 ; Verbs fol- 
lowed by Intinitive with de, 
66 ; Vero with two or more 
Subjects or Objects, 103, 8 ; 
of Hindering, 184, 4 ; of 
Denial, Doubt, 184, 5 ; ren- 
dering of Verbs, 234-55 ; of 
English Verbal Phrases, 235. 

While, 77. 

Words used in French but not in 
English, 167; 168; 170; 171. 

Would, expressing habit, 38 
(note). 


Aimer mieux, 60, 6 
(note). 

Aller, Auxiliary, 12 

A peine, with Past 
Anterior, 33. 

Apr^s que, 51 (note). 

Apr^s, with Perfect 
Inhnitive, 67. 

Assez de, followed by 
Plural Substantive, 
4. 

Assurer, 18 (note 2). 

Aucun, 156. 

Aussitot que, with 
Past Anterior, 33 ; 
61 (note). 

Avoir, as Auxiliary, 7- 
10 ; Past Participle 
with, 80-84. 


II.— FRENCH WORDS. 

Beaucoupde, followed 
by Plural Substan- 
tive, 5. 

Bien, position of, 189, 

2 . 

Bieii des, followed by 
Plural Substantive, 

5 ; 172, 2, obs. 

Cas (dans le — oil, 
au — que), 39 ; 50 
(note). 

Ce, used for Personal 
Pronouns, 100 ; De- 
monstrative Adjec- 
tive, 133 ; before 
itre, 138. 

C’est, 23-6 ; replaced 
by ce 8ont, 24, note 
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1; NominativeCom- 
plement of, 103, 5 ; 
expletively, 183 ; 
e'eat . , . que, with 
Inversion, 199 (ii). 

Ce . . . ici, ce . . hi, 
emphatic before 
etre, 139 

Ceci, cela, 140, 

Celui, 135. 

Celui-ci, celui-lil, 136 ; 
137. 

Ce qui, ce que, 115 ; 
117; 183, 3. 

Ce que. Nominative 
Complement of ^tre, 
119. 

-ci, for contrast and 
emphasis, 134. 
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Comme, 186, 6. 

Commencer, 68. 

Comment, position of, 
196. 

Condition ( ^ — que) , 
50 (note). 

De ce que, with In- 
dicative, 46 (note 
2 ). 

Demi, agreement, 94 ; 
but see “ Tolera- 
tions.” 

Depuis que, 184, 7. 

Dernier, regarded 
as Superlative, 59 
(note) . 

Dj^s que, with Past 
Anterior, 33 ; 51 

(note). 

Devoir, as Auxiliary, 
11 ; 60, 4. 

Dommage (o’est), 24 
(note 2) ; 46. 

Dont, Relative, 110- 
11 ; replaced by de, 
quiy duquel, 112. 

En, with Gerund, 75 ; 
Agreement of Past 
Participle after, 82 ; 
as Pronoun, 101, 3, 
6 ; for de hii, d'elle, 
etc. , 103,2 (note) ;not 
translated in Eng- 
lish, 179 : Agent or 
Cause, 180 ; 225 ; 
= like, 186, 6. 

Entendre, 62-4. 

Entendu, followed by 
Infinitive, 84. 

Epais, in Statements 
of Dimension, 160. 

Et, between the Ad jec- 
tives, 98, 4 (note). 

Etre, as Auxiliary, 
7-10; with Past Par- 
ticiple, 79 ; with 
Reflexive Verbs, 86. 


Faire, 60, 4 ; 62-4 ; 
Past Participle, 85. 

Faire (ne — que)^ 13 
(note) ; {ne — que 
de), 13 ; 257. 

Faut (il s’en — ; pen 
s’en — ), 184, 6. 

Feu, Agreement, 95 ; 
but see “ Tolera- 
tions.” 

Finir, 68. 

Habiter, 19. 

II est, 23. 

-14, for Contrast and 
Emphasis, 134. 

Laisser, 60, 4 ; 62-4. 

Laiss^, followed by 
Infinitive, 84. 

Le, la, les, as Predi- 
cative Nominatives, 
176. 

Lequel, Relative, 109; 
replaced by ou, 114; 
Interrogative, 132. 

Le, Neuter, 177. 

Loin (aussi — que), 52 
(note). 

Lorsque, with Past 
Anterior, 33 ; fol- 
lowed by Inversion, 
199 (iv), 

Lui, used Conjunct- 
ively for Emphasis, 
103, 7 (note). 

M6me, forms Empha- 
tic Pronoun, 103, 4 ; 
Various Uses, 148- 
51. 

Mil for mille, 158, 
obs. 

Moi for me, 102 (note 

1 ). 

Moins (4 — que), 50, 

184, 3. 
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Ne, to express Nega- 
tion, 90 — 91 ; OWi- 
gatory , 90 ; Option- 
al, 91 ; in Stereo- 
typed Phrases, 92 ; 
Expletive with le, 
177 (note 1) ; Ex- 
pletively, 184. 

Ne , . . pas. Position 
of, 189, 3. 

Ne...que, with Direct 
Object of Transitive 
Verb, 103, 10. 

Ni, Subjects united 
by, 3. 

Ni Tun ni I’autre, 3 
(ii). 

Ni . . . ni, with Ex- 
pletive ne, 184, 8. 

Nu, Agreement, 94 ; 
but see “ Tolera- 
tions.” 

Nul, 156. 

Obdir, Intransitive 
used in Passive, 14 
(note). 

On, 153; 237, 2; I’on, 
154. 

Oser, with Auxiliary 
force, 60, 4 ; with 
negative, 91 (ii). 

Ou, Subjects united 
by, 3. 

Oh, used instead of 
Relative governed 
by Preposition, 57 
(note) ; 114 ; Posi- 
tion of, 196. 

Oil que, with Sub- 
junctive, 52 (note). 

Par, with Infinitive, 
68 ; referring to 
Payment by Time, 
167, 6 (note). 

Parait (il — ), 47, (note 

2 . 
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Pardonner, Intransi- 
tive used in Passive, 
14 (note). 

Pas, omitted, 91, 92. 

Personne, 156. 

Persuader, 18 (note 2). 

Peu de, followed by 
Plural Substantive, 
5. 

Plaisir (c’est), 24 
(note), 2. 

Plupart, followed by 
Plural Substantive, 
5 ; 172, 2, obs. 

Plus d’un, 5 (note). 

Pour, with Infinitive, 
69. 

Pouvoir, as Auxiliary, 
11 ; 60, 4. 

Premier, regarded as 
Superlative, 59 
(note) ; used in 
Dates, etc. , 158 

(note 2). 

Profond, in State- 
ments of Dimen- 
sion, 160. 

Quand, with Past 
Anterior, 33 ; = 

even if, 39 ; re- 
placed by Inverted 
Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive42,3 (note) ; Po- 
sition of, 196 ; with 
Inversion, 199 (iv). 

Quand meme, 39 ; re- 

f laced by Inverted 
ni perfect Subjunc- 
tive, 42, 3 (note). 
Que, with Subjunctive 
in PriiiOipal Sen- 
tences, 42, 1 ; Op- 
tatively, 42,2 ; Con- 
cessively, 42, 3 ; 

Idiomatic Uses, 
54-6 ; for comme, 
quandt at, 64 (note) ; 
for Compound Con- 


junctions, 55 ; for 
8ana que^ 55 (note) ; 
never omitted, 56 ; 
107 ; Relative, 107 ; 
Nominative Com- 
plement to ^^re, 108 ; 
for OM, 114; Interro- 

f ative, 123; replaced 
y quoiy 123 ; by 
qu*e8t-ce qui, 124 ; 
by ce quif 125 ; used 
for pourquoif 126 ; 
for combierit 127 ; 
replaced by lequel, 
132; Expletive, 185. 
Quel, Interrogative, 
120 ; Exclamatory, 
186, 4 ; n’importe 
— 155. 

Quel que, 52 (note) ; 

152 (5) ; 200, 1. 
Quelque (en — lieu 
que), 52 (note) ; 152 
( 1 ) ( 2 ). 

Quelque . . . que, 52 
(note) ; 152 (3) ; 

200 , 1 . 

Quelque chose, 157 
(notes). 

Quint, 158 (note 1). 
Qui que, 52 (note). 
Qui, Relative, 106; de 
qui replaced by 
donty 106, 110 ; In- 
terrogative, 121; re- 
placed by qui eat-ce 
quit 122 ; replaced 
by lequely 132 ; In- 
definite, 1.55. 

Quoi, Relative after 
Preposition, 116; 
118; 128; with eat-ce 
que, 129; in Nomina- 
tive, 130 ; in Accu- 
sative, 131 ; Ex- 
clamatory use, 131 
(note) ; Indefinite, 
155. 

Quoi que, 52 (note). 
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Raison (c’est), 24 
(note 2). 

Re-, V erbal Prefi x,236. 
Retourner, 19. 

Rien, 156 ; 157 (note 

2 ). 


Sache (je ne — pas), 
44. 

Sache (que je — ), 
Parenthetical, 44. 

Savoir, as Auxiliary, 
1 1 ; 60, 4 ; with paa^ 
91 (note). 

Semble (il — , il me 
— ), 47 (note 2). 

Sentir, 62-4. 

Seul, regarded as 
Superlative, 59 

(note). 

Si ( = if), not followed 
by Future or Con- 
ditional, 38 ; fol- 
lowed by Pluperfect 
Subjunctive, 60 

(note) 

Si . . . que, 52 (note) ; 
152 (4) ; 200, 1. 

Soi, of Persons, 104 ; 
of Things, 105. 

Sur, in Dimensions, 
161. 


Tel, Uses of, 141. 

Toi, for tBy 102 (note 

1 ). 

Tout, with Gerund, 
77 ; as Adjective, 
142 ; 143 ; as Pro- 
noun, 144 ; 155 ; as 
Adverb, 145 ; 146. 

Tout. . . ciue, followed 
by Indicative, 147 ; 
200 , 1 . 

Trop de, followed by 
Plural Substantive, 
5. 

Tu, Use of, 99. 



INDEX. 


(l)’Un I’autre, after 
Reflexive V erbs, 21 . 
Unique, regarded as 
Superlative, 69 
(note). 

Vaut (il — mieux), 60, 
2 (note). 


Venir ky 13 (note). 

Venirde, 13; 257. 

Voil^, — quel, 139 
(note) ; in prefer- 
ence to void, 140 
(note). 

Voir, 62-4. 


Vouloir, as Auxiliary, 
11 ; 60, 4. 

Vu, followed by In- 
finitive, 84. 

Y, as Pronoun, 101, 
3, 6. 
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